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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL ANU 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, 


Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Cauweote tlatt, New Yor! 


Telephone 2634 Circle. 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sig! nging, Ear-Training Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music pecial coaching for church trials 
New York School Rog tLarnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School Lefferts Place. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance, 
ga East 77th Street, New York. 
tei, 3929 Lenox. 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 


PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MMI. MATZENAUER 

For Tern address 
461 Amsterdam Av N. Y., Phone 4664 Audubon 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 


PIANIST Pupil of Galu vitsch, Soloist 
Accompanist, I mble 


a We yru S1 Parson Paice Stuvio 


MME, OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Only Teacher of Anna Case 


Res. Studia 6 West voth St 


New York City 
Phone, Col 2 


mbus 308 


\ BROCKS-OEFTTEKING, 





JOHAN? 
SOPRANO 
( Oratorios, Re ‘ ind Musicales 
Pupils Received 
Stu West i7th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1609, 
= — 
PAUL SAVAGI 
VOICE CULTURE, 
; Carnegie Hail, 
New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Author of “Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
Accuracy” and other instructive material, 
161 Weer 7ist St., New Yorn Crty, 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, ‘ 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y. 
yand St., N. Y, Tel. 1833 Col. 


Management 
Vocal Studio: 1st W 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture-Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Muil Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East 10th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 


$26 Carnegie 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna E. Ziearer, Director. 
Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


Summer 





and Mrs, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Mr 


1472 Circle, 


for Students, Cliffcrest. 
Cannecig Hatt Srupto, 


Suite 7o Carnegie Hall Phone 
Residence and Home 


For particulars apply, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway-—Metropolitan Opera House. 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont ! 





Mas, Henny Smock Miss Susan S. 

Positive . aa Expert 

Breath Con BO I C E, Coaching. 

trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
| Placing. > “languages. 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West 
Phone, 2: New York. 


18 Columbus. 


HELEN ETHE! 


R, 


EDMUND J 


MY E 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
703-4 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 13s 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 

| 

| F. REED ¢ APOUILLIEZ, 

| BASSO CANTANTE 

Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York. 


187th St.; Tel, 6187 Audubon, 
Tel. 3150 Rector, 


Residence, 6:18 W. 
Jay 


HERBERT DITTLER 


VIOLINIST-—INSTRUCTION, 





435 West sioth Strect, New York City 
Felephone, Morningside 8200 
|GWILYM MILES, 
j BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 223! Broadway Tel. 4075 
' (Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) Schuyler 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
11s East s3d Street, New York 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neiousornoop Symrpnony OrcHestea, 
Direecror, East Siok House Setriement Music 
Scnoo.. 
Teacner or Viottn, Ensemate, Tazory Music. 
Orchestral Training Senge, O28 Carnegie Hall, 
ev. ork, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists,”’— 


Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E,. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt, Temple Choir) 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City, 














ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New Yorb 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST, 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New Vor 4 


FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West 111th Street, New York City 


Phone, 4740 Morningside. 


HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 


296 Manhattan Avenue 


New York City 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

New York City 

Plaza 2443 


Hunter College, 
Telephone, 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. : 
Specialization in tone production. 
Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals: 


Regneas Studios: i135 W. 80th Street, New York. 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Tel. 


trait Carnegie Hall. 1350 Circle. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42nd St., New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Leschetiszky Exponent, Carnegie — 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University o 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N, Y, 





CARL FIQUE, Puno ad 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 











PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 
JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ELFRIEDA FUCHS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


251 West Eighty-first Street, 
Telephone, Schuyler 3960. 





New York 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 

RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 

1916-1917 


1916 
106 West 84th St, N. Y. Phone 2809 Schuyler 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR, 
Recital —Concert—Oratorio—Opera., 
Howarp E, Porter, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 


Personal Representative: 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
i (Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





ELENA DE. OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 6and St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 


LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton, 





Studio: 
Management: 


Carnegie 





ADELE LEWING, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH, 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 


Downtown Studio 


. Steinway Hall 
Monday and Thursday 


Mornings. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
ssth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 


1730 Broadway, cor. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials trom Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bidg., to42 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896, 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 
Conrtratto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 





340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C. Tel, 1628 Columbus 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete 
from the beginning to the 
F, & I 


musical education given to students 
highest perfection. 
1. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 
Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements anc a 
limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York, 
"Phone, Morningside 2346. 

{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 
41 West 4sth Street, New York 
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sane A Wen Figh pessoas Sivest Tel., TEACHER OF PIANO “ Concert Cellist Instruction Tus Art or Sincrne 
College Polat New Yor York; Tel., Flushing 1s02-J. * | Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York | gp 547. 147th St., NewYork City. Tel, 3970 Audubon sotemned b ue, Didar, Se 
ADELE KRA Y ‘ : . 
Cauntntinnes | tutte sitae os | FEI Le] SITTIG TRIO Stee 
Vocal Teacher Aone Mr. "s ogoil ane Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clabs, Musicals, etc. Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ca HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone Baritone 


Available or Oratorio and Song Recital. fal, Teaher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: ag s Origin and Divine! Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HAL YORK 


‘LEVY 
ian St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
og S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Pposer—Conductor 
NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 














q0=ZAr 











co 
227 Riverside Drive i 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etst iusie 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


yeaa AYLOR 


Soprano ad + one! $t. 
Management, Briggs Bureau, pte key 


wWwassiL! J _E PS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cari WILLARD rs 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICGE BLYE 


$424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t LaForge Murphy 


k DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratoria—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
so00 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, enwood 4042 


Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital’ 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
og” may Smith 
efferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor--Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 



























Management: 











ence Petsch, t! te Mildred 
Studie: 9 9 £. S9th St. New York City” Phone, Plaza 5057 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season Fat ably King Edw rd zi rd $t., Pittsbu 
Business Address : Pe tT a pony Pittsburgh - 


DUNNING SYST gx, 


fi 
and booklets of came Mrs, Carri erie Lowlse 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E. FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Ten: La 
Teacher ‘ot Sin 
Specialist of “Voce prostata” ( 
Italian tone placement), Grand Ope 
concert, oratorio 
177 West 88th 8D N. Y. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - . ° ° 














ra repertory, 
Tel. 7127 Riverside. 














Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orenaies and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary ry. 
41a Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 





FRED. V. SITTIG: Teacher of Piano and Accom 
Phone, Schuyler 6996. 167 W, 80th ST., NEW 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
6065 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IIL 


Ralph Cc O K 


wer engl gs 
Studio 31, ‘Metropolitan 0 House Ballding 
a onlin w York 


DAISY CANTRELL POLK 


Annes oe a 
Concert, Costume Recital and Oratorio 
252 West 85th St. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
Tel. a59-M Audubon. 


BONG! 


SAYS: 


m ba me a 5 0 patent’ phn 
MADAME VALERI. iat 
not be corrected by her abliity, tremolo Included, when bad 

ere on Oe Oe ye looseness ja the 


nist 
ORK 





























1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


M 
A 
B 
E 
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SOPRANO 


6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, tn. 





John Doane’ iieriiwetem 


University 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Herman ‘amie, Ine. 
402 Madison Avenue - - .New York City 


* MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 








BAS S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicage, Ill. 


JOHN. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


EUL? DAWLEY 


SOP mane 
1716 Waverly Place, 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with P ed Rin Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 




















St. Louis, Mo. 

















For Information 
Address - - 





Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW Yorn’ 





Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
‘a 1425 Broadway, New York. 


H. E. VAN SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 oo New York Phone, Audubes 6820 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


rano, pSotrepetiion Cpeve i. & 














KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8253 


SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight a re leading teacher, 














Stern enerwaseeye Berlin; 
three years nstitute of 
Musical Art. 


Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 








AUGETTE FORET, Soprano 
“Costumes Chansons en Images” 
Recitals given in: Paris, London, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Vancouver, Hon- 
olulu, Joqen. ina, 


Address, 
NCES CAREY, Secreta 
100 Corsage & all. el Circle 2634 
ow booking 1917- ae 











GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatoo HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: Sr. Paut 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. fomen Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 














MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


HOTEL RANSBY 
324 West 84th St., New York City 


DILLING 


; HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 64: Lyon & Healy Bidg. 


MAUDE DE VO COLORATURA 


SOPRANO 
Concert :: Recital 2: Oratorio 


Exclusive Management: 
Maurice & Gordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th Street, New York 

















~ 
—_— 























TENOR— COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
— Red Ribbon,” ” “Moonlight —s, Starlight” 
waltz 
Hotel Marie fe dtoinstte, pronteer, O6th & BTth Sts, 


a 
HALLET GILBERT un fet 


Tel. 2740 Columbus 
FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume,” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


— : Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E, Krehbiel writes, “A an in, — 

ing artist, with a beautiful voice o 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, Ba "3 
A most charming stage bearing.’ 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 

| gam) SHEPHERD 

N Soprano 

E Conoert, Oratorio, Recital 

FRANK 
OPERATIC TENOR 

Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
462 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-280, 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


a Pianist 




















Address 
Music Leagee of Apertcs 
J Aeoliae Hell, N.Y. 











D OF 
PIANO SDEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, - Fort Worth, Texas 
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@ SOKOLSKY - FREID MARGOLIS reine 


CONCERT PIANIST AND caganer 
528 Riverside Drive, 8. ¥ Phone, Morningside 1776 


VERA KAIGHN 


+ Bide. Studie 67, Wosdays & Ther days 
First Presbyterian Chon 
a ons S24N. Negley Avenue, Pittsbargh, P 


BEACH, Soprano 


' qnavchen t ore 
Brooklyn. 


s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 


Available for 
H Metropolitan Opers 0 Messe 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street 


LE. 1 E F—Lellist| § 


3 

{ SOLOIS T—St. Louis Symphony Orchestre 
3744 Westminster Pi ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MH 


Gordo, €n t 
I 


MAY MUKLE << 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK 





New York 





wet oe 


CONCERT 
724 Nostrand Avenue 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 























Pittsburgh 


: RICHARDSON 


E Bansgement: wate | Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
































The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today _— is still being built by its site 


@ Its onntiaiat: use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee. tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 


eee 
eee 











KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction 
Telephone: Audubon 5623 614 W. 157th St., N. Y, 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





al a | pERSON—) 
62 —— 


“ACCOMPANIST ~ COACH 
$ wt Tt 560t¢ sT WY. 


The KIMBALL 











wir CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of hg Com ., or His Famous 
Indian Music-Ta 


Address Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC rename Co., SOsTOn 











VIOLA COLE 


PIANIST 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. 


poris BARNETT 





CHICAGO, SICAGO, ILL. 








TRIUMPHANT 


San Francisco Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


‘MOREA - 


Dramatic Tenor 
© Opera :: Concert 
+| Adé@ress: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 








CONCERT PIANIST 
Studio: 100 Cornentc Be Hall pwew York City 
Kna 


¢- GARTON § 


T 
E 
N 
2 
AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ON TRALTO 
624 Michigan 4 pore Ly Chicago, Ill. 








AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 


Vernon Archibald 


BARITONE TEACHER oF SINGING 
Tone Production a S Ity, 
Studio: 103 East 35th Street, 


ew York. 
Phone, | tha Hill 5460. 
LAURENCE 


BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE 
38 West 129th Street, New York City 


THATCHER 


ASS-BARITONE 
624 So. tMichigns Avenue %: 3 

















RICHARD KNOTTS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio — Cancert= Recital 
1208 Keenan Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








R 
a 
E D 
R E 
'Dolejsi 'Ne 
E 
Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
MARGARET 
HIGHEST HONORS K E Y E & 
Kimball Pianos—Player Pianos 
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“THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS” 


A Brilliant Premiére for the DeKoven-Mackaye Opera 
—The Best Work in English Yet Presented 
at the Metropolitan 





The production on Thursday evening, March 7, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
an opera in four acts, text by Percy Mackaye, music by 
Reginald deKoven, was from many standpoints the most 
important event of the Metropolitan season. The cast was 
as follows: 


Ca iis ieag bata eve sneevicct weer ws eee Johannes Sembach 
Te FR cis 6.054 OC oN CR Sde ew Enccces ccd psaseremey Robert Leonhardt 
BP: SE “Sbsiee cde céicetadictocndsivrucksvpnee Paul Althouse 
The Friar ...... } | pita e Are Max Bloch 
ee CG ate eS) aaa Basil Ruysdael 
The Cook ...... The Swai .Pompilio Malatesta 

B hg Shipman .. iit enlaces evar - Mario Lourenti 
Ree hsbc eat iar grtamuree add Pe Se Py Carl Schlege 

The Pardoner .. Reb eeee Julius Bayer 
WING EE cha head o% > peevdve Ohh wees epaebends apanun Giulio Rossi 
OE MMO gn « 6h enh otde OCF ebEey 0 slain Cah bm Robert Leonhardt 
EE? pA Base is jac Pe thn SALA Kea eek Pietro Audisio 
a, peters eR i) CHE ME Big Sewer pe ete as ns gh Ren 
ES 65S CED S CUR EURES BEGIO RS Coneeneso eye iccardo Tegani 
Alisoun, the wife of Bath........ 60. ..... 0000s Margarete Ober 
pe ra cea Oo oer TT ees TPL EL Ter. Edith Mason 
BN PO re ee Marie Sundelius 





Minnie Egener 
He hides Pewee eu oceans Marie Tiffany 

Artur Bodanzky conducted. The performance was 
staged by Richard Ordynski, specially engaged. Giulio 
Setti trained the chorus which has a great deal to do in 
the course of the opera. The scenery of the first act was 
by James Fox of the Metropolitan staff, of the remaining 
acts by Homer F. Emens. 

The book by Percy Mackaye is made from his play of 
the same name written in 1903 for E. H. Sothern. The 
story of the opera, as summarized in the press matter 
sent out by the Metropolitan Opera and presumably from 
Mr. Mackaye’s own hand, is as follows: 

The time*is April, 1387;,the place, England. 

Chaucer, first poet laureate of England, travelling incognito with 

pilgrims from London to Canterbury, encounters Alisouf, .the Wife 
of Bath, a woman of the lower middle-class, buxom, canny and full 
of fun, who has had five husbands and is looking for a sixth. She 
promptly falls in love with Chaucer, who, instead of returning her 
sprightly attentions, conceives a high, serious, poetic affection for 
the Prioress, a gentiewoman, who, according to the custom of the 
time, although holding an ecclesiastical position, is at the same time 
a secular person, having taken no vows. 

The Wife of Bath, however, is determined to win her man at 
all costs. Devising a plan for this, she wagers that she will be 
able to get from the Prioress the brooch bearing the inscription 
“Amor Vincit Omnia,”’ which the Prioress wears on her wrist. 
Should Alisoun win, Chaucer is bound by compact to marry her. 

After much ig 2 and by means of a disguise, the Wife of 
Bath wins her bet, and Chaucer o pags capteueaee the prospect 
of presenting his hand to her. In this plight he appeals to the 
King, Richard IT, who announces that the Wrie of Bath may marry 
a — time if she chooses, but only on condition that he be a 
miller. 

At this juncture a devoted miller, who has been one of her at- 
tendant swains, joyfully accepts the task, and the scene ends with 
a scene of happy reconciliation between Chaucer and the Prioress. 


Mr. Mackaye, speaking of his text, has said, “I remodeled 
the play in the form of opera, condensing its plot and 
characters to the more simple essentials appropriate to 
operatic production.” The main trouble with the book 
seems to be that Mr. Mackaye did not continue this process 
of reduction quite far enough. It is strange that the 
American opera librettist .has not yet come to the full 
realization of the fact that to prepare a story for effective 
musical setting he must work in black and white only and 
with broad strokes of a very big brush. At least Mr. 
Mackaye deserves credit for writing a book which is more 
effective than that of any of the operas in English here- 
tofore given at the Metropolitan. It seems, however, as 
if the main incident upon which the whole plot is founded 
—the wager about the ring between Chaucer and the Wife 
of Bath and the consequent intrigue of the latter—is 
rather too trifling to bear on its back the burden of a four 
act opera. Further, the details of this intrigue itself are 
too complicated readily to be followed even by an auditor 
who is- more or less familiar with the libretto. Again Mr. 
Mackaye’s characters are too plainly puppets and too 
plainly worked by strings. The dramatic construction of 
the acts is extremely naive and there is a constant succes- 
sion of scenes—one couple walking off to make room for 
the next one to come on without reason or excuse—in 
which the strings are so plainly pulled as to keep one 
constantly in mind of a marionette theater. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mackaye’s scenario provides 
opportunity for delightful stage settings, agreeable cos- 
tumes and some very effective mass scenes. He has looked 
out for the proper number of duets, the solos and en- 
semble numbers. The lines often have a delightful flavor 
and, best of all, he has taken special pains to make the 
text as singable as possible, with a full vowel sound 
wherever the music has demanded a sustained high note 
from the singer. To sum up, it might be called a neutral 
book. Though it has many faults of omission it has on 
the contrary certain features of advantage; and though it 
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Oscar Saenger to Chicago 





Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and general manager of 
the Chicago Musical College, informed a representative of 
the Musicar. Courter that he has just secured Oscar Saen- 
ger as guest teacher for a five weeks’ summer term at the 
Chicago | Musical College. Mr. Kinsey was elated over his 
success in securing one of the world’s most famous vocal 
teachers. He also informed the representative that a 


charge of twenty-five dollars per hour would be asked 
from students as well as professionals. 

Mr. Kinsey in a few days will announce the engagement 
as guest violin teacher of one of the most famous living 
artists, and will also surprise the musical world by secur- 
ing as guest teacher one of the most brilliant and re- 
nowned pianists in the musical field. 


BOITO’S “NERO” COMPLETED? 








The Milan correspondent of the Musicat Courter re- 
ports that “Nerone”’ (Italian for “Nero”), the opera by 
Arrigo Boito, which has been in the course of composi- 
tion for so many years past, is now said to be completed, 
though this is perhaps the twentieth time that the same 
rumor has come to life. This time, however, it is amplified 
by a statement to the effect that the costumes have already 
been designed and that the house of Ricordi, the publish- 
ers, are casting about to determine which Italian opera 
house shall have the honor of its production. From still 
another source it is stated that the score is already in the 
printers’ hands, that copyists are at work on the orchestral 
parts, and that the scene painter, who wishes to represent 
the famous “Golden House” of Nero, has already been at 
Rome making special studies in the necessary topography 
and archeology. He ought to have a good time there, 
for Rome is a pleasant city; but as for finding out anything 
topographically about the “Golden House” from a visit to 
the spot—well, that is another thing, for the remains of it 
are among the scantiest in all Rome. Where there is so 
much smoke, however, there is likely to be a certain amount 
of heat. It may even be true that “Nero” finally is finished 
—or almost. 


Kneisel Quartet Dissolves 





Announcement is made that its New York concert of 
April 3 will mark the end of the career of the Kneisel 
Quartet. The organization is to disband permanently after 
that date. No reason is given for the dissolution except 
Mr. Kneisel’s statement that he no longer feels like bear- 
ing the responsibility of keeping the Quartet up to the 
standard it had set for itself. The Kneisel Quartet has 
been in existence for twenty-five years and did valuable 
work in the arousing of interest in chamber music in this 
country. The present members of the little band are pri- 
vate teachers in New York 

Cavalieri-Muratore Triumph on the Coast 
(By Telegram) 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
Musical Courier Company, New York. 

Washington, Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara. San Diego, Long Beach, Pasa- 
dena—in every town the Cav alieri-Muratore concert tour— 
is a continuous triumphal success artistically and finan- 
cially, with newspapers and public enthusiastic. 

(Signed) F. I 


March 7, 1917 





Thibaud to Remain Here 





The Musicat Courter learns that, contrary to previous 
reports, Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, will not re- 
turn to his native country this summer, but will remain 
in America and will also be here engaged in professional 
work during the entire season of 1917-19018. 





Spaeth-Lane 





Cards were issued last week announcing the marriage 
on January 30 at Greenwich, Conn., of Sigmund Spaeth, 
music critic of the New York Evening Mail, and Irene 
Kathleen Lane. 





Cincinnati's “Tristan” Postponed 


The performance of “Tristan and Isolde.” scheduled to 
take place with the Cincinnati Orchestra in that city on 
April 21, has been postponed until next season as it was 
found impracticable to give it at this time. 


Zandonai Marries 





Riccardo Zandonai, composer of “Conchita” and “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ was united in marriage in January to 
Tarquinia Tarquini, herself an operatic artist, who, how- 
ever, gave up the stage upon her marriage, which took 
place in Italy. 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of March 19 


Monday, March 19. afternoon, special matinee of “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” (Farrar, Botta. de Luca); evening, “Die 
Meistersinger ;” Wednesday, March 21, “Aida” (Muzio, 
Caruso, Amato); Thursday, March 22, “Thais;” Friday, 
March 23, “Boheme” (Alda, Caruso, Amato); Saturday, 
March 24. afternoon, “Lakmé” (Barrientos, Martinelli, de 
Luca). Oscar Hammerstein gave one performance of this 
work of Leo Delibes at the Manhattan Opera House with 
Tetrazzini, but this performance will mark its first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan in ten years. Saturday evening 
performance to be announced later. 


Hackett With Boston Symphony 


Arthur Hackett is to sing with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on March 15 at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BIRMINGHAM PREPARES FOR 
THE N. F. M. C. IN APRIL 


As the eyes of the musical world in America were turned 
toward Los Angeles two years ago, when the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs held its great Festival Con- 
vention there, so it will be Birmingham’s opportunity dur- 
ing the week of April 15-21, 1917, to place herself on the 
American musical map. 

The entire week will be given up to a gala musical cele 
bration. Hosts of famous artists, from far and wide, re 
nowned soloists, and the Russian Symphony Orchestra, will 
make Birmingham a mecca for music lovers, and thus fur- 
ther establish the fact that the biennial conventions of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs are important events 
in every particular. 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs is the musical 
public of America. It embraces all the wideawake, pro 
gressive musical clubs, state and national organizations in 
this country. Its aims are to promote and make effective 
the great movements that have been brought forward by 
this organization, the great educators, and the individual 
clubs in the musical world. Organized effort and solidar 
ity of purpose are the essentials that have made the organ 
ization the greatest factor in the American musical world 
for the advancement of music and the development of mu 
sical appreciaiton. 


What the Federation Has Done 


The National Federation of Musical Clubs has served 
as a pioneer in the recognition of the American composer, 
and in the last eight years has heen instrumental in award 
ing $16,000 in prizes to American composers; and further 
has not only given a hearing to all prize compositions at 
their Biennial Festivals, but has established the observance 
of an American Composer’s Day on every Federated Club 
calendar, and has also paved the way for the recognition 
of American Compositions by all our leading orchestral 
directors. 

The musical clubs of this organization have generously 
supported the movement for the recognition of our native 
tongue in opera and recital programs. This has caused 
our best artists to give All American programs, and this 
in turn has been an incentive to our best teachers to give 
more attention to English diction. 

The musical clubs have made a “concert-going public,” 
thereby giving engagements to hundreds of artists and 
stimulating in thousands of students a desire for study, 
which has been reflected in the financial record of the 
musical industries, namely teaching, the sale of musical 
instruments, and publications, etc 

The National Federation of Musical Clubs exists for 
the purpose of promoting all that is best in music in this 
country, 

One of the most vital movements inaugurated since the 
last Biennial has heen that of State organization, whereby 
State Federations of Musical Clubs are being formed on 
the broad lines of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, and are carrying to completion the many new plans 
of the National body. 

Alabama has, during the past season, federated twenty 
nine clubs and is now second to California, which has the 





largest number, thirty-two. The coming of the great 
Biennial Festival stimulated Birmimgham to a_ splendid 
membership campaign for the Music Study Club, fifteen 


hundred members being secured, making this one of the 
largest musical clubs in the country 


What the Clubs Are Doing 


Every club is encouraging the memorizing and singing 
of National Songs at club meetings 

Every club is enlisting the interest of school boards to 
the end that music may become a part of the curriculum 
of the Public Schools, and assist in standardizing music 
throughout the country. 

Every club is trying to secure at least one 
each year for some worthy talented girl or boy 

Every club is trying to introduce a series of educational 

(Continued on page 26.) 


scholarship 


Dr. Carl to Celebrate Twenty-five 
Years at “Old First” 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. William C. Carl as 
organist and director of the music in the “Old First” 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New 
York City, will be celebrated next week. The official board 
of the church in connection with the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield has invited Dr, Carl to accept a_ce lebration cover 
ing three days. On Thursday evening March 22, at eight 
o'clock, a Festival Organ Concert will be given by Dr. 
Carl in the church. A notable program has been arranged, 
and the concert will be free to the public. The following 
evening, a large reception will be tendered, and on Sun- 
day, March 25, at the Morning Service, the same program 
that was played twenty- five years ago will be repeated. In 
the evening Rossini’s “Ste that Mater” will be sung under 
Dr. Carl’s direction, with an augmented choir, and 
Margaret Harrison, soprano; Florence Mulford-Hunt, alto ; 
Charles W. Harrison, tenor; and Andrea Sarto, baritone. 

Dr. Carl came to New York immediately after his studies 
with Alexander Guilmant in Paris. Since that time he has 
been a prime factor in the musical life of America, and in 
developing organ music, now so much to the front, Dr. 
Carl has brought forward the best in music, and this 
celebration is welcomed by his many friends throughout 
the country, as well as in New York City. 
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Emma Roberts, “One of the Most 
Interesting and Intelligent Singers 
Ever Heard in Winnipeg” 
Roberts, the American contralto, has been en- 
the festival, to be held in Norfolk, Conn., in 
lune next. Miss Roberts will take part in the performance 

f a Bach and of a Handel cantata, singing with the chorus 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Miss Roberts is just finishing a remarkably successful 
Canada and the middle-west, which opened in 
loronto on March 1, when she sang for the Women’s 
Musical Club. Her recital program which included songs 
in French, Italian, Russian and English, as well as the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah” was received with marked 
favor and her reception by the press was similarly en- 
thusiastic Preceding the concert, Miss Roberts was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by the president and 
of the club; and at the close of the program 


imma 


gaged for 


four of 


ecutives 


a reception was tendered her. Other social functions had 
been planned, but Miss Roberts was forced to forego them 
and proceed to Winnipeg, where she sang for the 
Women’s Musical Club at the Fort Garry Hotel on Mon- 
day, March 5. Again she was acclaimed as an artist of 
extraordinary gifts, and following her afternoon recital by 
request took part in a musicale given in honor of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, wife of the Governor-General of 
Canada. The Duchess was most complimentary to the 
singer and thanked her warmly for the pleasure given. 
The critic of the Manitoba Free Press voiced the opinion 
of those present when he styled Miss Roberts as “one of 
the most interesting and intelligent singers every heard in 
Winnipeg.” 


Rubinstein Club’s St. Patrick Musicale 





On Saturday afternoon, March 17, the fifth musicale of 
the New York Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 


Chapman, president, will be given in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. It is to be Presidents’ Day, and 
over a hundred presidents of the prominent clubs of the 
city will be present. The program, termed “St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Afternoon,” will be elaborate, varied and 
made up principally of Irish selections. The rooms and 
stage are to be decorated in green, and the ushers and 
hostesses will wear green badges. Bunches of shamrocks 
from the Convent of Dublin have been chosen as special 
souvenirs. Louise Agnese and the Irish colleens, under 
the patronage of Lady Aberdeen, are announced for Irish 
songs and dances to open the program. Other partici- 
pating artists are Malvena Passmore, coloratura soprano ; 
Edith and Violet Walsh, soprano and pianist; Louis 
Shenk, baritone; John McCloskey, tenor; Doris Predo, 
interpreter; Andre Polah, violinist, and Rose O'Neill, 
artist. General dancing will follow the musicale and 
collation. 





A VISITOR FROM CHICAGO 


By Margery Stocking 





going to Chicago to hear Julia 
Claussen brings the opera 


What is the 


en in opera 


use ot 
Claus when Mme 
to u 

Not only he brine with her a wonderful voice, 
but such great dramatic ability, that with a little imagin 
ition one can picture most vividly the story of the “Immo 
Briinnhilde,” the disappointed, heart broken 


does 


lation of 


woman goddess, whose experience of mortality has greatly 
sbdued her, but was not powerful enough to take away 
the tremendous courage of the daughter of Wotan. 

\s the New York Symphony plays the finale from 
Gotterdammerung,” look, and you cannot help but see the 
noble, disillusioned, but still faithful Walkyrie, mounted 
upon her white charger, and bearing aloft the torch, which 
is to set fire to all Walhalla and so destroy the abode of 


the gods. Do you not see her defying all the gods, and 
mortals as she sends Wotan’s ravens home with the 
message of her intention, then riding swifting into the 
flames, which are consuming the dead body of her lover, 
Siegfried ? 

It must require a noble voice to record so dramatically 
such intense scenes and make them appear plausible. 

The first number on her operatic program was the love 
music and Brangine’s “Warning” from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” 

With what depth of fecling Mme. Claussen sang this 
role, her New York audience attested by warm and in- 
stantaneous approval. Although the warning song came 








from “behind the scenes,” the opera star’s voice came 
strong and clear as a bell, beautiful in tone, and laden with 
suppressed emotion. 

It is not every singer who receives thunderous applause 
before she steps on the stage, but we must grant that Mme. 
Claussen is an exception. 

Then she gave us “Kundry’s Wooing” from the second 


act of “Parsifal.” Mme. Claussen may or may not be an 


advocate of woman’s rights, but certain it is that Wagner 
himself could not have found a flaw in her wonderful 
plea for Parsifal’s love. Indeed there seemed not a few 
males in the audience who gladly would put themselves in 
the young Shepherd’s shoés. 

The concert arrangement (by Damrosch) of the dragon 
music from “Siegfried” served as a fitting prelude for 
Mme. Claussen’s glorious climax, “Briinnhilde’s Immo- 
lation.” 

One’s imagination quickly filled in the gap between the 
roaring dragon, as he faced the young Siegfried, and the 
pathetic vet glorious end of the noble warrior. 

How like children we are after all! We who think 


ourselves so superior to the little folks, go in our turn 
to read our fairy tales, and how delightful they are to 
read as they have been prepared for us. The wonder of 
the color and people, the settings and best of all the 
music of the gods. And which of these are most dearly 
loved by the grown up children? Those four glorious 
operas of Wagner, which are held within the circle of the 
Rhinegold ring. 
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IN BOSTON 
RAVEL, CHOPIN AND MR. ORNSTEIN 


Not as the disclosing and rejoicing evangelist of the ultra 
moderns of the pianoforte in music excelling in interest all that 
his maturer companions assembled last season, but as a pianist 
of notable ability in the usual exercise of his profession, Leo 
Ornstein reappeared at Steinert Hall on Saturday afternoon in 
a concert divided between pieces from Chopin and pieces from 
Ravel to increase a scholarship fund collected by the pupils and 
q the friends of the late Mrs. Tapper, the teacher. To the eye 

indeed, Mr. Ornstein has quite come a normal pianist. He 
has consented to the morning coat; he has substituted the collar 
of linen for the collar unstarched, having now, perhaps, per- 
ceived that to conform in clothes does not necessarily alter the 
individuality one may bear inside them. No longer, moreover, 
does he crouch over the keyboard with his head almost touching 
it or thrust intermittently at his hair. Rather, such idiosyncrasies 
of manner as he still retains are pleasantly ingratiating—the 
quick upturn of his head at the end of an exacting passage 
like the toss in a young thoroughbred when his race is won; 
or the nervous desire to slip quickly away from his applauding 
audience as one more concerned with the deed well done than 
with anticipated encomiums. Similarly face and figure have 
matured; in profile at the piano he seems now more Slav than 
Jewish; while his glance still keeps bright eagerness, his face 
changeful sensibility’ and his whole presence nervous vitality. 

Distinctly Mr. Ornstein is, and will be still more, 
a vivid and inciting personality of the concert room; 
while more and more clearly he becomes a remarkable 


remarkable pregnancy of phrase and note stood him in graphic 
stead with that reiterated tone which is ag the creaking of the 
gibbet when the night wanderer crouches, hears, and half 
afeard and half fascinated will not stir, or in the figure in the 
bass that suddenly lifts the sonatina from piquancy into a glint 
of passion; or in the bird calls, sounding, vanishing and return- 
ing into melody. Above all, Mr. Ornstein’s acute sense of 
the pictorial imagery and the atmospheric quality of music and 
his ability to impart both by harmonic accent and color, sum- 
moned the quality of sinister phantasmagoria that haunts 
“Scarbo,” and the quality of lonely and carking night vision 
that fills “The Gibet.” Then hearing with the ears of Ornstein, 
the listener saw with the eyes of Ravel.—H. T. Parker, in Bos 
ton Transcript, March 5, 1917 


IN BALTIMORE 


THE THREE ARTS 
OF LEO ORNSTEIN, THE DISTURBING 

COMPOSER-PIANIST. 

The most significant and by far the most interesting event 
that has taken place in Baltimore in recent years was the ap- 
pearance here, a day or two ago, of Leo Ornstein, the intran 
sigeant pianist, who has set the entire musical world by the 
ears and who is probably the most discussed figure on the con 
cert stage at the present time. It seems peculiarly unfortunate, 
however, that one’s first impressions of the interesting artistry 


IMPRESSIONS 





ing (which in an occasional exhibition of technical inadequacy 
seemed very youthful but much more often quite inspired), 
even under such untoward conditions, that it made one wonder 
just what effect such a performance as his would have were 
an entirely sympathetic audience to sit in absolute silence ab 
coemins the beautiful tonal pictures the boy produces with such 
ski 


Leo Ornstein is undoubtedly an artist of very rare attain 
ments, but his playing is so extremely personal that it 
impossible to regard his performance as a mere exhibition of 
piano playing, because each number that he gives seems to tell 
a definite story and to express the thoughts that are passing 
through his mind at the moment. A pale, shrinking youth, with 
great soulful eyes, he seems transported when he attains the 


becomes 


piano bench and begins to play, weaving story after story 
painting pictures that are pregnant with meaning to the recep 
tive mind, It is not merely in his own “impressions” that one 


feels this but in each of the familiar compositions of which he 
played so many the other evening and which, as he read them, 
received a new meaning. 
_ There is something prophetic about this youth who makes his 
instrument say so much. His work, very naturally, is marked 
by an extraordinary dynamic variety and he plays with an im 
mediately suggested authority. There is nothing haphazard 
about the effects he produces. They are all carefully studied 
and definitely related. His readings are inspired always by 
the spirit of the number he happens to be playing at the 
moment, even though they are frankly individualistic 
and given with accents that tel] new 


stories 








pianist of his young years or of any other. Already 
the technical exactions that such pieces as Ravel's 
three tone poems, “Gaspard de la Nuit,” lay not only 
upon fingers, wrist and pedaling feet, but upon the 
mind that directs them, lie within his powers, though 
they have daunted the abilities and the ambition of 
many an elder pianist. As of old, he can at need 
summon a tone of exceeding largeness and power yet 
hold it well within the limits that bound musical 
sound from pianistic din. Now, however, that tone of 
long sweeps, sustained volume and reverberant climax, 
has become more supple to the play of ornament, 
more even and transparent in runs, more liquid in 
arpeggi, more crisp in octaves, more sparkling in the 
light floritura of the piano. This tone, moreover, now 
reflects the luminosity and the songful plangency of 
Chopin’s music—the Chopinesque “klang,” as the use- 
ful German has it, which is like that of no other 
Yet it can be as graphic as the concert of 


music. 
Saturday proved, of the etched tonal imagery of 
Ravel. It can glow with the luscious harmonies of 


the romantic composer and bear sharp and fine the 
keen, thin modulations of the later realist. More- 
over, through all the music that Mr. Ornstein played, 
shone the clear force of individuality that insisted 
for examp'e upon Chopin in its own way—occasion- 
sacrifice of the composer’s own clear 


ally at some 
intent—and that took sympathetic fire from the matter 
and the manner of Ravel. Yet in one’s twenties it 


is better to exceed in self assertion than to hide in 
tame convention—when before and in no mere middle 
distance—is high future as a pianist, 


Familiar nocturnes, waltzes, studies, impromptus— 
two to a kind—with a ballad for finale to one group 
and a scherzo fer climax to the other—were the 
pieces of Chopin that Mr. Ornstein played, As the 
teachers of the pianoforte would say he often “took 
liberties’ with them in departure from the conven- 
tional and sometimes the clearly indicated pace and 
rhythm; in modulations of both that sometimes 
heightened, but quite as often interrupted the flow of 
the music; and in the emphasis of particular phrases, 
even notes, that happened above the rest to kindle his 
. imagination, but that by external signs hardly so im 
pressed Chopin’s. (And Mr. Ornstein has the power 
to isolate such a phrase and such a note so that no 
ear and no fancy may escape the impinging quality he 
would give it.) All these objections and reservations 
are quite true and just to Mr. Ornstein’s versions of 
Chopin; but those versions, even when they depart 
farthest from the tradition are the versions of an 
intensely individualized, susceptible and littie curbed 





youth who prefers in self expression to be honest 
with himself and with his hearers. Moreover, these 
objections are offset and in amply compensating 


measure by the luminosity and the plangency of tone 
already -cited; by occasional exquisiteness of jeweled 
detail set upon the music with the finesse of a 
Gabrilowitsch or a De Pachmann himself; and by a 
sensibility to the emotional and the poetic content 
possible when only one temperament of eastern 
Europe vibrates to another. Chopin’s music in even 
so much of it as Mr. Ornstein played on Saturday, 
runs a long gamut of sensation from high romantic 
intensity to soft romantic melancholy; in the one is 
hot glow, in the other is tender glamour. Now, Mr. 
Ornstein, whatever his momentary errors and extrav- 
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' 
Employing his technical equipment, which is very 


considerable, with the greatest skill, his playing has 
not only breadth and brilliance, but also a deey 
poetic feeling. 

The way in which he introduces splashes of “pure 
color” into his art is perfectly fascinating. He con 
stantly arrests the attention by dynamic sallies 
Sometimes his tone is bright and exceedingly brittle 


Then he plays an entire episode, sometimes merely a 
phrase, with the most luscious, velvety 
he follows a 


tenderness or 


singing legato passage with a new 
thought projected in a delicate staccato idiom, His 
performance becomes one ef constant surprises, of 
“a thousand delights.” 

The boy's first Baltimore program was very inter 
esting, for he made his appeal not as a composer of 
strange music, but as a serious concert artist, giving 
a most interesting “version” of the lovely C sharp 
minor Rachmaninoff prelude, the “Danse Negre” of 


Cyril Scott, which he played with a lilt and an in 


sinuating, sardonic humor that was peculiarly fetch 
ing, and a reading of the thirteenth Liszt Hungarian 
rhapsody, in which the idea of spontaneous impro 


visation which this work pictures was suggested in a 


way that no other performance I recall has so suc 
cessfully achieved It was the kind of thing that 
Rigo does on his violin 

ater he played, tenderly and beautifully, the F 
sharp major Chopin nocturne and gave a dainty and 


the same 
passionate reading of the 


unusual interpretation ot 
posthumous waltz, a broadly 


composer's 


Liszt “‘Liebestraum,” the “Faust Fantasia’ of Gou 
nod-Liszt, in which the more brilliant side of his 
art was exploited and a rhythmic interpretation of 


the last episode of the Schumann “Kreisleriana.” It 


is in such works as these that one feels the stability 
as well as the virility of the boy’s art, but the ex 
tremely sensitive side of his makeup is always 


apparent. When he plays there are moments during 
which his whole body moves curiously to the rhythms 


but it is at these times that his “vision” seems 
clearest 

All this, however, is but one phase of his work 
In considering his own compositions which have so 
greatly disturbed the academicians, it is necessary to 
approach his art from an entirely different point of 
departure, for the expression of moods, of states of 
mind, of soul suffering through the medium of dy 
namics at once carries the musical idiom into the field 
of metaphysics, where the skill of the performance 
itself becomes less significant than the thing per 
formed. It is a kind of excursion into the “fourth 
dimension.” 

Mr, Ornstein first played h’s sonatina, a charmjng 
thing in the modern French manner, that had a 
certain beauty but which was devoid any special 
anarchic intent, the “futuristic ideas of the composer 
being prst projected in his funeral march 

Quite devoid of “tune,” in the accepted sense of 
the term, this piece nevertheless has an _ insistent 


rhythm, a recurring beat, that immediately visualizes 
the passing, step by step, of the cortege and expresses 
vividly and appallingly the agony of soul experienced 
Such a work seems like a bit of 


the mourner 


so dificult is it to understand, otherwise, 
how a boy like Ornstein could have sensed the 
interior suffering which the shriek in this composi 




















agance, can keep pace with Chopin through this long 
race of sensibility and bear the glow or the glamour 
with him in a mantle of iridescent color. 

Three of the chosen pieces from Ravel have become almost 
as familiar as the conventional Chopin with which they divided 
the concert—the pretty, piquant and toward the end quasi- 
dramatic sonatina, “Oiseaux Tristes” from “Miroirs,” in which 
the ripening composer begins to show his quality in the mingling 
of technical and graphic imagination with which he evolves Wen 
bird calls his mournful melody; and “Ondine,” the much re- 
peated tone picture of the water nymph, swimming in trans 
parent melody, wavelike rhythms and dripping figures until she 
whirls away in a cadenza of moonlit spray. Fortunately, to 
“Oiseaux Tristes” Mr. Ornstein added another “Miroir’—that 
of the ship upon the ocean; while he completed the cycle 
“Gaspard de la Nuit,” of which “Ondine” is the first member. 
with the other two, ‘The Gibet” and “Scarbo.” All this music 
gave him diverse and ingpiriting occasion for the exercise of 
his most characteristic abilities. He attained magnificent flight 
of power in the sonorous and fantastical music in which the 
grotesque Scarbo dances and flits in shadow through the night. 
Nor was Mr. Ornstein’s ocean less ample, when the winds swept 
it, of sounding billow. There, however, the keenest sensation 
was of the rhythm with which he sustained the watery motion 
even as he did in the companion river piece of “Ondine.” His 


of this player had to be received on an occasion that was as 
inauspicious as it wags ungracious, for a large section of the 
fashionable audience that had assembled to hear the Duchesse 
de Richelieu sing on the same evening seemed to find the 
direct way in which the boy projected his thoughts and imag 
inings as he sat at the piano and played strangely disconcerting, 
even rather indelicate. Accustomed merely to traditional inter 
pretations and conventional readings of familiar compositions, 
many of those present became immediately antagonistic when 
Ornstein appeared, restless and even audibly amused. 

Instead of being eager to hear what particular message the 
young artist—-for the boy is an artist who has been seriously 
considered by serious students of musical thought elsewhere— 
had for them, they permitted their preconceived notions of his 
freakishness to warp their judgment of this newcomer in the 
field of musical expression, They seemed only to see certain 
grotesque manncrisms possessed by a figure so frail and sensi 
tive that it should have commanded an immediate sympathy. 

Indeed, a greater display of discourtesy, even on the part of 
many who by the very nature of their vocations should have 
been the first to sense the nuances of Ornstein’s performance, 
it would be d'fficult to imagine. Yet so interesting was his play- 





tion suggests. His **Three Moods,” which he played after 


ward, are further examples of states of mind expressed 
in a musical idiom—anger, peace and the hysterical 
joy resulting from a changed outlook These musical trifles, 
however, are in reality wide canvases painted in pure tonal 
colors, massed notes, blares of sound, rhythmic always, but 
without melody, just notes on notes. But the thought is ther 


the picture is visualized and the emotional appeal is extraordinary 


This kind of thing is really very significant t may not be 
the “ultimate end” of musical expression any more than the 
flat, pure color work of the intransigeants in painting as ex 


pressed in the canvases called “arrangements” is the “ultimate 


end” of that phase of art, but it does indicate something of the 
wider scope of musical expression and the potentialities of an 
artistic idiom that has hitherto been largely confined to flights 


in the realm of pure melody. That Ornstein is an anarchist ther 
is no gainsaying, but at the same time he is 4 perfectly sincere 
hoy who will one day be judged, not for his idiosyncrasies, but 


for his skill as an artist. One can heartily subscribe to the 
closing sentence of an analysis of his art recently written | 
Hiram Kelley Moderwell, the trenchant Vogue critic which 
says, “There could be no more enlightening example of the 


young artist in progress of growth. For Leo Ornstein, absor 
in visions, wears his heart on his sleeve Mr SS in 
more Evening Sun, February 10, 1917 
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YSAYE WINS OVATION AT FIRST 
BOSTON RECITAL IN YEARS 





Arthur Hackett Repeats Success in Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony—Lambert Murphy 
Scores With Apollo Club—Fine Concert by Longy Club—Evelyn Scotney and 
Howard White Please—Heinrich Gebhard in Recital and Concert— 
Samuel Gardner Gives Second Recital—Pupils of Fox-Buonamici 
School Show Sound Training—Other Events by Local Artists 





Kugen Ysaye, acknowledged leader of the world’s great 
violinists, was given a remarkable ovation at his recital 
on the afternoon of March 4 in Symphony Hall, Returned 
after an absence of four years, he was welcomed by an 
audience that literally packed the immense auditorium, an 
audience so large that many desirous of admission were 
unable to procure even standing room, That he gained the 
enthusiastic approval of this audience, which included an 
unusual number of professional violinists, is evidence that 
the fire of his genius flames today as gloriously as of old. 
It was a performance above criticism. Mr, Ysaye played 
superbly, and in Maurice Dambois he found a worthy 


coadjutor. The program was similar to the one presented 
by these artists at their recent New York recital, which has 
been reviewed previously in the Musicat Courter, Faure’s 
sonata in A major, op. 13, replaced, however, the new 
sonata by Lazzari, and there were several substitutions 
among the shorter works. Supremely enjoyed were the 
violinist’s own compositions—his charming “Reve d’en- 
fant,” and especially his eloquent and emotionally glorified 


“Extase,” a triumph where all else was triumphant. 


Arthur Hackett Repeats Success as Soloist in Liszt's 
“Faust” Symphony With Orchestra 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, whose remarkably beautiful 
voice and skillful singing have won him a place in the 
first rank of American artists, repeated his former suc- 
cess as soloist in Liszt’s “Faust” symphony at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, on March g and 10 in Symphony Hall. The con- 
certs were in honor of the memory of Pauline Agassiz 
Shaw, and the program was limited to the one work. A 








chorus of male voices, trained by Stephen Townsend, as- 
sisted, whose work was effective, especially in the impressive 
finale. Ag at the performances in December, the playing 
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of Messrs. Longy, Witek, Ferir and Sand was conspicu- 
ous for virtuosity. Mr. Hackett himself sang superbly, 
with authority, eloquence and delightful art. There was 
a capacity audience at each of the concerts. 


Lambert Murphy Scores as Soloist at Third Apollo 
Club Concert 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, scored a notable success as solo- 
ist at the third concert of the Apollo Club, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor, on the evening of March 6 at Jordan 
Hall. His selections were popular songs, familiar and in 
English, The innovation was gratifying in particular, as 
Mr. Murphy sang this music exquisitely. He has a voice 
of unusual sweetness, both mellow and resonant. His 
range too is wide, and his enunciation a delight. Cadman’s 
“! Hear a Thrush at Eve” and Protheroe’s “Ah! Love 
But a Day” were hauntingly beautiful. 

The singing of the club, under the capable direction 
of Mr. Mollenhauer, was of its customary excellence. 
Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Danube,” with words by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, was enthusiastically applauded, while it was 
necessary to repeat several of the shorter numbers. The 
audience was large. 


Longy Club Gives Attractive Program at Third Concert 


The Longy Club, Georges Longy, director, gave its third 
concert of the season on the evening of March 7 at Jordan 
Hall. It is always a pleasure to hear the fine individual 
and ensemble playing of the members of this club, whose 
work is notable for musicianship and whose programs are 
invariably interesting and generally novel. On this occa- 
sion, Handel’s trio in B flat for two oboes and bassoon 
was performed for the first time here. Other numbers 
were Woollett’s five pieces for piano, two flutes, clarinet 
and horn, and Growvy’s suite Gauloise for flute, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons. The former 
work is melodious and effectiye in its instrumental com- 
binations, while the melancholy romance for the clarinet 
is especially delightful. Growvy’s suite was first played 
here some thirteen years ago. It is simple, but tuneful. 
There was a large and appreciative audience. 


Evelyn Scotney and Howard White at Tremont Temple 


For the final concert of the Tremont Temple Course, 
Manager F. J. MclIsaac presented two admirable artists of 
ever increasing popularity, Evelyn Scotney, soprano, and 
Howard White, bass, who were heard in a program of 
operatic and popular songs, including some fine old ballads, 
Mme. Scotney’s brilliant voice, with its phenomenal range, 
was a constant source of delight. There are few singers 
who equal her in coloratura work; her trills are clear and 
bird like, her staccati notes true and clean cut. Her sing- 
ing of the “Mad Scene,” from “Lucia,” with flute accom- 
paniment by Charles de Mailly, was a remarkable perform- 
ance. Mr. White gave added pleasure with his rich, vig- 
orous voice and musicianly singing, and both he and Mme. 
Scotney were recalled repeatedly and responded with nu- 
merous encores. There was a capacity audience of notable 
enthusiasm. 


Heinrich Gebhard in Recital and Concert 


Heinrich Gebhard, the eminent Boston pianist, gave a 
splendidly successful recital on February 23 at Miss 
Cowles’ School for Girls, Hollidaysburg, Pa. His pro- 
gram was one of unusual interest, including Beethoven’s 
famous “Waldstein” sonata, selections from Schumann, 
Chopin, Debussy and Liszt, and two pionss of his own, 
“Romance Elegiaque” and “Gavotte.” Previously, on Feb- 
ruary 16,,Mr. Gebhard appeared at Attleboro in a joint 
concert with Myrna Sharlow, the young soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, who was at-that time visiting 
New England. 

Samuel Gardner Pleases in Second Violin Recital 


Samuel Gardner, the young violinist who was heard in a 
successful recital here earlier in the season, returned for 
an appearance on the afternoon of March 10 at Jordan 
Hall, when .he was welcomed by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Gardner plays fluently, with good taste and 
musical understanding. His technic is adequate; his tone 
is pure, and he is capable of emotional expression. His 
second recital renewed the favorable impression previously 
made, as was indicated by the abundance of applause. His 
program also was attractive and afforded much variety. 
There were selections from Porpora, Handel, d’Ambrosio, 
Juon, Kreisler, Wilhelmj, Wieniawski, and pieces of his 
own composing. 


Fox-Buonamici School Gives Fine Pupils’ Recital 


Pupils’ recitals at the Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing are always well worth attending, as one not 
only has an opportunity to witness the effects of excellent 
training, but also on occasions to hear some really fine 
playing. Such was the case on the eveni of March 5, 
when Wesleyan Hall was fairly well filled in spite of the 
unseasonable weather. Nine pupils were presented, the 
Misses Shapiro, Liecty, Weeks, Rodden, Holton, Mathew- 
son and Suren and Messrs. Hunt and Greenwood. Several 
of these were beginners, still struggling with the technical 
requirements of the compositions, and several were ad- 
vanced pupils, whose performances were of a high order 
both from technical and interpretative viewpoints. Espe- 


cially praiseworthy was the playing of Chopin’s familiar 
fantasie in F minor by Miss Suren and of Scott's lento 
and Saint-Saéns’ allegro appassionata by Miss Mathewson, 
each of whom has marked expressional ability. Mention 
also should be made of performances by Miss Holton of a 
Chopin nocturne and by Miss Rodden of a Fauré im- 
promptu. All in all the recital was thoroughly cred- 
itable to the school and to the pupils, individually and 
collectively. 


Anne Gulick Gives Second Piano Recital 


For the second time within a few weeks, Anne Gulick 
gave a piano recital here, when she appeared before a 
good sized audience at Steinert Hall on the evening of 
March 8. Miss Gulick’s repertoire is evidently extensive. 
On this occasion her program included selections from 
Bach, Schumann, Beethoven, MacDowell, Granados and 
Rubinstein, of whom Beethoven only was represented at 
her previous recital, Miss Gulick is a well schooled pianist. 
Her tone also is full and vital, and she has a commendable 
sense of proportion. It is safe to foretell an artistic future 
for this young lady. . 


Thompson Stone Gives Interesting Recital 


Thompson Stone, a resident pianist and teacher, gave a 
very interesting and creditably artistic recital on the even- 
ing of March 9 at Steinert Hall, which attracted a large 
and appreciative audience, Mr. Stone is a pianist of abil- 
ity, and there would appear no reason why he should 
hide his light beneath a bushel. This was his first recital 
here in several years, but judging from its success should 
be the forerunner of many others. His program was at- 
tractively planned, with a proper balance of classic and 
modern music. ‘There was Mozart’s well known sonata 
in A major, a work of chaste outline and intellectual ap- 
peal, and there were shorter pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Chopin, by Ravel, Albeniz and Cyril Scott. Mr. Stone’s 
tone has depth and beauty; he has a keen sense of rhythm 
and a fine command of nuance. In the music of the mod- 
ernists, he revealed also marked individuality in interpre- 
tation. 


Russian Music at Studio of Nicola Oulukanoff 


A fine concert of Russian music was given on the after- 
noon of March 6, at the studio of Nicola Oulukanoff, the 
prominent Russian baritone and vocal instructor. Mme. 
Kalova Ondricek, a well known violinist who is shortly 
to be heard in recital, played some delightful selections by 
Kosloff, Nicolaieff, Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky and Sic- 
card. Bernice Fisher Butler, a soprano of ability, rendered 
some interesting songs by Rachmaninoff, Tschaikowsky 
and Sokolov. Each artist gave pleasure and was applauded 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Qulukanoff's efforts to acquaint the 
public with some of the less familiar music of the Russians 
is extremely laudable, and the occasional concerts at his 
studio should attract much larger attendances than has 
been the case up to the present, These concerts are always 
worth while, with novel and interesting programs presented 
by excellent artists V. H. Srrickianp. 





Dr. Stewart Honored “For 
Distinguished Services” 

Of the decision of Dr. H. J. Stewart to remain at San 
Diego as organist of the great Exposition organ, Dr. Will- 
iam C. Carl, the eminent New York organist, says: 

I am more than gratified to know that Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart 
has been persuaded to remain and continue his organ recitals, now 
far famed and justly so. His brilliant playing and musicianship 
have won for him a worldwide reputation. Therefore, his many 
friends in the East are more than pleased to know that he will 
still preside at the instrument which he has made famous, 

That Dr. Stewart’s services are fully appreciated in San 
Diego is shown by the fact that the directors of the Ex- 
position have just awarded him a diploma of honor and 
the gold medal of the Exposition “for distinguished sery- 
ices as official organist during 1916.” : 

A similar award was made to Dr. Stewart for 1915, the 


first year of the Exposition. 
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Henry T. Finck, in the New York Evening Post, 
- March 6, 1917, said: “She has the faculty of 


entering into the spirit of each song 


she sings. 


In other words, she 


pays attention to the poem as 
well as to the music.” 
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Mr. Finck was commenting upon the first New 


York Recital at Aeolian Hall, on March 5, of 








LANGENHAN 








Soprano 











Lieder Singer 


(COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano) 





The New York Tribune, March 6th, 1917. 


She has a powerful voice of sympathetic 
quality, which she uses with much spirit. Al- 
though nearly all the forte passages revealed 
a certain metallic color, Mme. Langenhan dis- 
played a clear, pure tone in the more quiet 
head register, which did much to compensate. 





The New York Sun, March 6th, 1917. 


Mme. Langenhan’s singing sustained inter- 
est. Her voice is of a good quality and range 
and she imparts fine musical feeling to her 
work. Her phrasing and intonation were also 
commendable. 


The New York American, March 6th, 1917. 


It may well be questioned whether the so- 
prano’s most devoted friends expected her to 
carry out her task as successfully as she did. 

A first recital in this city is always a some- 
what trying experience, and so one can hardly 
wonder that Mme. Langenhan showed signs 
of nervousness at the beginning. But she soon 
regained her composure. And from that time 
to the end of the evening gave satisfaction not 
only from a vocal, but from an interpretative 
point of view. 

Her voice is a soprano of pleasing natural 
quality, a voice of clear, transparent, vibrant 
timbre when it is not too stressfully employed, 
and it is to Mme. Langenhan’s credit that she 
achieved some of her most pleasing effects in 
mezzo-voce, 


The New York Times, March 6th, 1917. 


Mme. Langenhan proved a singer of robust 
type, at best in lyrics such as Schubert’s “The 
Young Nun,” more explosive after the Teu- 
tonic manner in Schumann’s “The Soldier’s 
Bride,” and not without humor in the “Mad- 
chen mit dem roten Miindchen” of Robert 
Franz. 


The New York Herald, March 6th, 1917. 

She has a voice of good size and range. It 
has a fine quality. In the quieter songs such 
as Brahms’ “Der Tod das ist die kithle Nacht” 
and “Madchen mit dem roten Miindchen” and 
Franz she did her best singing. 





The Evening Sun, March 6th, 1917. 

Mme. Langenhan was formerly soprano of 
the Berlin and Hamburg opera companies. 
Added to an attractive personality, her voice 
is one to give pleasure. Her programme was 
entirely a German one, well distributed, how- 
ever, and of lyric import throughout. Two 
Schubert, two Schumann were followed by a 
pair apiece of Franz and Liszt. Then came 
four Brahms “Lieder,” sung feelingly and with 
the tenderness which they deserve. Wein- 
gartner and Goldmark came toward the end, 
with Berger’s exquisite “Ach, wer das doch 
koennte” as the final treat. 





The Evening Mail, March 6th, 1917. 

New interpreter of German songs appears. 
A really good Liedersinger is a rarity nowa- 
days. Therefore, any worthy addition to the 
number is exceedingly welcome. Christine 
Langenhan, who made her repuration abroad 
chiefly as an opera singer, proved last evening 
at Aeolian Hall that her real field is unques- 
tionably the German Lied. It is in the art of 
interpretation that Mme. Langenhan is most 
strikingly successful. Her voice has a wealth 
of power when the singer wishes to use it, and 
a well-controlled pianissimo. Mme. Langen- 
han’s dramatic instincts, always under admira- 
ble restraint, are of great assistance in making 
her interpretations convincing. Her pro- 
gram last evening was of sustained interest. 





The Evening W orld, March 6th, 1917. 
Christine Langenhan gave a recital of Ger- 
man Lieder at Aeolian Hall last night that was 
interesting. Madame Langenhan sang her 
songs very well indeed, especially those in 
which her explosive utterance aided the dra- 
matic sense. One of Madame Langenhan’s 
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songs, “Tanz mit mir,” dedicated to her and 
sung for the first time, had much charm. One 
of the best of Mme. Langenhan’s expositions 
was that of Weingartner’s “Das Lied der 
Chavaza,” which she had to repeat 

The Globe, March 6th, 1917. 

In a program of German songs, classical 
and modern, she revealed a powerful voice and 
much ability in interpretation. 

The Evening Telegram, March 6th, 1917. 

Mme. Christine Langenhan, dramatic so- 
prano, made a favorable impression in her re 
cital in Aeolian Hall last night. 

The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, March 6th, 
1917. 

Madame Christine Langenhan is the pos- 
sessor of many and important qualities for the 
interpretation of the “Lied.” Above all she is 
very musical, exceptionally intelligent, she has 
the artistic instinct and she grasps aud holds 
the atmosphere of a song in an admirable 
way. Her phrasing is clear and plastic and 
she employs her beautiful and efficient soprano 
voice in a highly artistic manner. Taking into 
account the honesty and sincerity of her feel 
ing, it is easy to understand that she was thor 
oughly mistress of her rich, varied, carefully 
selected and interesting program and that she 
added many new friends to the many old 
admirers, 
Deutsches Journal, March 6th, 1917. 

Christine Langenhan, formerly opera singer, 
proved herself at home in the concert field, an 
ability not possessed by many opera singers 
Her voice is powerful and of good quality, 
well controlled in the high, as well as in the 
low register. Her diction is excellent. The 
singer has the faculty of entering into the 
spirit of each song she sings and to awake the 
interest of the audience. She is very intelli 
gent and imparts a fine musical feeling to her 
work. 
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A POST-REHEARSAL CHAT 


What He Had to Say About “The Canterbury Pilgrims’ 
and About a Number of Other Things 


not many hours after the dress rehearsal of “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Wednesday morning of last week when one of the 
Musica, Counter staff was seated in a big arm chair in 
the De Koven library, one of the great rooms in his 
palatial apartment on upper Park avenue, engaged in a 
lesultory chat with Mr. de Koven, the subject of which 
vas naturally prompted by his “Canterbury Pilgrims,” and 
he just finished dress rehearsal 
“Ugh!” said Mr. de Koven. “I confess to not enjoying 
dress rehearsals. All your friends and all the critics, 
and all the artists who have nothing to do in the piece, sit 
there in a dismal half-light. Everything is greeted with a 
ciferously judicious silence. There is gloom, anxiety, 
perturbation—these for the composer and librettist of 
There is a strong premonition of the absolute 
of the new piece no matter how good you may 


ourse 


failure 


have thought it the night before. Well, | am glad it’s 
over H 
Mr. de Koven might well have spared himself this 


reflection in view of the extremely favorable reception 
accorded the new work by Thursday night’s audience at 
the premicre 
‘By the way,” he went on, “did you see what one of the 
New York musical writers had to say the other day about 
Che Canterbury Pilgrims’ score having been practically 
reconstructed during rehearsals? That is all poppycock, 
you must have seen when you were following in the 
core this morning. There were some little things that 
| could have shortened as I was constructing the score, 
had | had Mr. Mackaye at hand to work with me. Unfor 
tunately he was five thousand miles away. Practically all 
that has been cut has been a few short orchestral inter 
des and this solely with the idea of adding to the rapidit 
f the action Incidentally this is my first big score for 
ull orchestra—naturally, my lighter works were scored 
maller bands, It delighted me to find that it is much 
to write for full orchestra than for a small one 
former case, one has every means at his command 
for the achievement of the desired end, whereas in the 
latter, the composer must strive to obtain as many effects 
possible with limited means 
| saw another critic took me to task because of my 
remark that the English language, properly used, is an 
singable language. He said that was a self 
t, It may be, but most people don’t think so 
wager that if I put the question to all the box 
of the Metropolitan, every last one of them would 
English can not be sung. What I claim is that 
much English can be understood as any other 
which opera is sung. No matter how well 


r 


In the 


entirely 
evident tat 
1 will 
holders 
ay that 
just a 


language in 
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A fine baritone voice.”—London Standard. 
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ENGLISH 
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London Times. 











Richard Buhlig is a pianist who succeeds in expressing his 
wn soul, even above any pianistic triumph and beyond the 
imitations of @ particular composition, He commands a big, 
tone, an ability to make his instrument sing, even 

stormiest passages, besides tremendous strength 
everything in fact which can make a piano 
powers of an orchestra without ceasing to be a 
piano. In the first movement of Chopin's B flat minor 

nata, pianistic and spiritual elements combined in perfect 
sympathy with @ spontaneously bold and passionate method 
of expression, The A flat major Polonaise also, by an in 
fusion of hot-blooded, dramatically explosive subjectivity, 
reached an epic level far above the conventional interpre 
tion. The young pienist achieved a huge success.—J. Korn 
i, Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 
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REGINALD DE KOVEN IN HIS LIBRARY. 


you understand French, German or Italian and no matter 
how good the diction, you can not understand every word 
of an opera in any of those languages any better than in 
English. 

“Another point I want to emphasize is this. Mr. 
Mackaye, in preparing the libretto of “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” is the first man who has ever written a libretto 
in English and kept the vocal standpoint in view at the 
same time. You will notice that every single high note 
is sung to a full vowel sound, The gentlemen who have 
wiitten librettos for some of the American operas hitherto 
produced have had absolutely no knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the vocal art, nor have they been educated to 
realize the possibility of the English language from the 
standpoint of lyric expression or that of the singer.” 


Melody vs. Discord 


Mr. de Koven, as every one knows, has always been a 
melodist before everything else and “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims” is crowded with melody. The subject of melody 
is one on which he feels very strongly. 

“Anybody who writes opera,” said he, “and has no 
melody in.it, only does so because he cannot write melody. 
Some of these gentlemen who have written and are still 
writing long operas with no appreciable melody in them, 
may truly be said to be performing astonishing feats of 
juggling. Wagner was the greatest melodist that ever 
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wrote for the stage. It is for this reason that his works 


Lieder Singer 


“As a singer of songs, Anne Arkadij demon- 
strated her gifts in a manner which delighted 
her hearers.” —Utica Observer. 
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Ti 
“Her voice is SONOROUS in quality, possessing an UNBROKEN SCALE from HIGH C to BASS C.”—Los Angeles Herald. 


live. Debussy’s ‘Pelleas and Melisande’ has already prac- 
tically disappeared from the repertoire because of this 
absence of melody. I don’t think anybody can accuse ‘The 
Canterbury Pilgrims’ of being lacking in melody. I might 
say that if, at any time, anybody wants to blame Reginald 
de Koven for being too melodious, he is willing to accept 
the blame with pleasure. People talk about the "hand 
organ’ tunes of Verdi—that is ridiculous! I only wish | 
could write some hand organ tunes like his. You will 
notice that no matter how straightforwardly melodious 
and tuneful one of Verdi’s numbers is, even in his early 
operas, the melody is always of a character absolutely 
suited to the situation. People who can hear nothing in- 
herently dramatic in those tunes are musically unintelligent. 

“Speaking of melody being appropriate to the situation 
I have noticed one thing during rehearsals. In those cases 
where the tempo was not correctly taken by singer or 
conductor in the early rehearsals, the matter has adjusted 
itself without any suggestions from me in every case 
where the melody has been appropriate to the situation. If 
the tune is of the proper character to fit the situation, as 
it always should be, the proper performance of the situ- 
ation inevitably causes the tune to be taken in appropriate 
tempo.” 

The talk turned to the Metropolitan and the multiplicity 
of language in which opera is given there. 
; “Of course the policy of giving an opera in the language 
in which it was originally written, the language that in- 
spired the musical thought, is a perfectly correct one; but 
in those cases in which it is impracticable to do so, for 
one reason or another, as in the Russian operas, for 
instance, I think it would be vastly better to perform the 
works in English instead of giving them in some European 
language, foreign to them. Why can’t ‘Prince Igor’ be 
given in English instead of Italian, to cite an example? 
Surely the English more nearly approaches the harshness 
of Russian than Italian does. 

“Tt has taken foreign artists to show us that English 
can be sung easily and clearly. Did you hear Johannes 
Sembach’s magnificent diction this morning? Isn’t it 
wonderful for a man singing his first role in. English ? 
At this time when American sentiment is at its height it 
would be a very good thing for American singers to con- 
sider the advisability of learning to enunciate their own 
language. Very often these American singers sing English 
worse than they do some European language, due to the 
fact that they have been educated abroad and consequently 
never really had occasion to sing their own language. My 
idea of the secret of singing the English well in legato is 
to dwell on the vowels and elide the consonants with the 
following word wherever possible. Basil Ruysdael, who 
does the Miller in ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ summed it 
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up very pithily by saying ‘Be sure to sing all the vowels 
and then drop in as many consonants as you can.’ 

Mr. de Koven was for several years president of the 
National Society for the Propagation of Opera in English, 
which was later consolidated with the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Speaking of it he recalled his first ex- 
perience in offering the score of an opera or rather, an 
operetta—to a manager. The particular manager was the 
late Colonel John A. McCall, and when Mr. de Koven went 
to him with his manuscript under his arm, the Colonel’s 
first question was, “You are an American, aren’t you?” 

r. de Koven admitted the gentle impeachment. 

“Well,” said the doughty Colonel, “Do you think I would 
be fool enough to produce an opera by an American?” 

“Happily this attitude toward American composers has 
entirely disappeared,” Mr. de Koyen went on, “There is 
support now for an thing that is worthy in American 
music. I remember Edward MacDowell said to me once, 
I don’t want any praise just because I am an American 
composer. If, as an American, I can write good music, 
then I want to be appreciated.’ 

“The Metropolitan Opera House and the management 
deserves a great deal of credit for the way they have con- 
sistently gone on producing pieces by Americans in the 
English language in spite of the lack of much encourage- 
ment, either from the press or public. They evidently 
think the only way to the ultimate establishment of a 
national school of music is through opera. Many of our 
American composers have written symphonies and chamber 
music which have been warmly received for a moment and 
then completely forgotten, hecause—without arguing the 
ethics of the matter--it is an indubitable fact that opera 
ig the form of music which most readily appeals to the 
great mass of laymen.” 

i Mr. de Koven was most hearty in his praise of the untir- 
ing and patient efforts and the splendid spirit and good 
féeling evinced by the entire personnel, which, from Mr. 
Gatti down to the last member of the chorus, has worked 
with interest and enthusiasm and with a unity of purpose 

“for which,” as he said, “I can never be sufficiently grate- 
furl”—a statement which can well be believed by any one 
who saw the completeness of the production. He ex- 
pressed his thanks in a heartfelt little speech made on 
the stage at the conclusion of the dress rehearsal. After 
speech was over, he turned to Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who was 
standing near him, “And what do you think about the 
success of ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims?’ he demanded.” 
(Even so blasé and experienced an opera maker as De 
Koven has his serious doubts the day before.) 

“Bravo!” said the Metropolitan director, “It is sure to 
go. Even the stage hands say it will be a success and 
tradition regards their judgment as infallible!” 

Tradition was right—and the stage hands too. 





Mascagni, about the first of the year, completed the work 
on his new opera, “Lodoledta,” at the little town of Antig- 
nano, whither he had withdrawn for quietness. 
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Renée Chollet to Sing at Aeolian Hall 





When Manna Zucca, the successful pianist-composer, se- 
lected Renée Chollet, the talented French lyric soprano, to 
assist at her composition recital, which is to be at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the evening of March 17, she secured 
not only the services of an artist, but of one who is cer- 
tain to make the New York public, who, by the way, 
will hear her for the first time, “sit up and take notice.” 

Mile. Chollet’s European career is a brilliant one, inas- 
much as she was a member of various opera companies 





RENEE CHOLLET, 


Soprano, 


there and gained recognition as a singer of more than the 
ordinary attainments. Prior to the beginning of the war, 
Mile. Chollet created a very favorable impression in a 
number of prominent 1 among which was that of 
Michaela in “Carmen.” Like a good many other singers 
now before the American public, she preferred to confine 
her appearances to cities outside of the metropolis. Her 
appearance on the 17th will be the first public New York 


one. Mlle. Chollet has a voice of much beauty and purity 
—one of great range and volume. 

The songs which she is to sing will include two tone 
pictures, “Morning” and “Evening”; “Rose Marie,” a 
Scotch song, and “Le Petit Papillons,” which Miss Zucca 
has dedicated to the singer. Another feature of the pro- 
gram will be the duet with Giovanni Martino, also of the 
Dal Verme, called “Tendres Aveux.” 

Mile. Chollet recently returned from a Canadian tour. 
She has been re-engaged to appear there in the near future. 


Hubbard, Gotthelf and Mulford Furnish 
National Opera Club Program 








Despite the frequency with which Havrah Hubbard and 
Claude Gotthelf have been heard with the National Opera 
Club, their popularity seems never to wane; on the con- 
trary, it has grown to such dimensions that it is now neces 
sary for the organization to hold its meetings in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. That spa- 
cious room was crowded to its capacity on Thursday after- 
noon, March 8, by an interested audience to hear the 

“Lohengrin” operalogue which Mr. Hubbard and Mr. Gott- 
helf presented at that time. Their work along this line 
has become too familiar to the musical public to require 
detailed delineation at this time; suffice to say, the audi 
ence listened with never wandering attention throughout 
the story of Grail’s knight. Mr. Gotthelf also pleased 
in two piano numbers by Liszt, the “Waldesrauschen” aud 
the sixth Hungarian rhapsody, which served to display his 
splendid artistic ability. 

Florence Mulford, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and one of the vice-president of the organiza 
tion, was heard in three solos to the evident delight of 
her audience. These numbers were Grieg’s “Ein Traum,” 
Haile’s “Herbst” and Trunk’s “In meinen Heimat.” Al 
though each was interpreted with thorough appreciation 
of the artistic beauty of the song, it was in the Trunk com 


position that she displayed her art at its finest. Enthu 
siastic applause testified to her audience’s delight 
On this occasion, the guests of honor were Alice Nielsen, 


Florence Easton Maclennan, Francis Maclennan, Mrs. Ben 
jamin Norton Scudder, president of the Newark, N. J., 
Choral Society; Dr. Henry T. Fleck and Dr. Clement Bur 
bank Shaw. 


Laura E. Morrill’s Musical Evenings 





Laura E, Morrill, the well known vocal teacher of New 
York, will give a series of Musical Evenings at the Hotel 


Majestic, New York, Central Park West at Seventy-second 
street. The announced dates are March 22, April 26 and 
May 24, and judging from the popularity of these affairs 


in the past, the series will be well attended by audiences 
of discriminating music lovers as well as those prominent 
in the social life of the metropolis. 
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Her operatic successes renewed 
this year, confirm the reputation 
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Re-engaged for a third consecutive 
season as leading coloratura soprano 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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CONCERT 


Her short pre-opera concert tour 
made audiences enthusiastic o 
her superlative vocal powers, 
wherever she sang. 
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LOUIS KOEMMENICH, CHORAL CONDUCTOR 


~ Tells of Interesting Novelties for New York in the 1917-18 Season 
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Unfamiliarity with the numerical geography of West 
ind avenue, New York, necessitated a brisk walk in that 
ittractive residence section on the part of the Musica. 
CouRteR representative to meet an early hour appointment 
vith the busy New York conductor, Louis Koemmenich, 
on a recent morning. The welcomed 498 finally appeared 
at the corner of Eighty-four street, over the portals of a 
very imposing modern “cliff” dwelling. As the writer 
approached the big doors were swung back by an unseen 
as in some enchanted castle of old, but thanks to a 
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Important Engagements This Spring: 
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pearances, “Messiah” and recital with Henry 
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April «3—Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.—Recital. 

April 25—Corning, N ‘Joint recital with Alexan = 
der Bloch, violinist, 
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very modern “lift” she soon found herself in the aerial 
suite of Mr. Koemmenich. Quiet and restful, so far up 
from the din of the noisy city—with the Hudson River 
included in the broad expanse of outlook—this workshop 
of a busy musician offered significant invitation for work. 

The writer could but exclaim on the splendor of the 
view. 

“A fine place to spend Mr. 
Koemmenich. 

“But you do not stay here throughout the warm sea- 


son?” 

“OQ, no, we go to the White Mountains,” and reaching 
to a nearby drawer of his desk, “here are some pictures 
of our camp and the trails’—which means that Mr. and 
Mrs. Koemmenich enjoy the real out-of-doors—tramping 
with knapsacks through the wilds of the White Moun- 
tains. 

“Haven't I heard that you are an auto enthusiast?” 

“O, yes, the roads through those mountains are splen- 
did for that too.” But all this was a bit premature, since 
the Koemmeniches do not leave before July 1. 

The conversation turned to the concluding concert this 
season of the New York Cratorio Society, when Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” is to be given, with Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, J.ambert Murphy, Henriette Wakefield, Reinald 
Werrenrath and Frank Croxton as soloists. This will 
take place Thursday evening, April 5. This is the first 
time this oratorio has been given by the society since 
Mr. Koemmenich was director, and a new edition revised 
and edited by Mr. Koemmenich, and published by Ditson, 
will be used. In his preface to this work Mr. Koem- 


menich says: 

This new edition of Bach’s great “St. Matthew Passion” is in- 
tended for the interpreter rather than for the historian or the 
musical scholar. It aims to present a practical version of the work, 
which can safely be used as it stands. 

It is based upon the first American edition, edited and translated 
by John S. Dwight for the initial performance in the United States 
by the Handel and Ilaydn Society, Boston, May 8, 1874, Carl Zer- 
rahn conducting. The musical arrangement follows, in the main, 
the well known Peters edition, edited by Julius Stern, but in many 
of the arias, with their introductory ariosos, the accompaniment by 
Robert Franz has been adopted. In these cases his name appears 
at the beginning of the number, 

In preparing the “St. Matthew Passion” for performance, the 
editor has discarded mere theorizing and confined himself to the 
practical results of a long experience in studying, rehearsing and 
conducting the work. There is no guesswork in the editing. It 
represents the conerete facts discovered through actual and repeat- 
ed performances. 

On the musical side, it has been found necessary to suggest and 
in some cases to urge certain cuts which make a production possible 
within the time limits of the average concert. Here great care has 
been used that nothing essential should be omitted, and that the 
spirit and balance of the entire composition should remain unbroken. 

Further than this, the musical editing consists of a clear and 
easily comprehended notation of whatever is necessary for a con- 
sistent interpretation of the score. This applies particularly to the 
appoggiaturas in the recitatives and ariosos, since very vague ideas 
have been entertained in the past as to the proeer execution of 
Bach's mupical ornaments. In this important detail, the directions 
of Dannreuther and Goldschmidt have been followed. The choral 
phrasing has been definitely marked throughout. 

The indications of tempo and expression, however, must be re- 
garded as merely suggestions. Bach’s own marks have been retained 
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Some important spring engagements: 
Macon, Ga., two recitals. 

Rock Island, Ill, soloist Symphony Society. 
St. Louis, Mo., soloist Apollo Club. 
Buffalo, soloist Orpheus Club. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., recital. 

Kansas City, Mo., festival “Messiah.” 








Athol, Mass., recital. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Music Festival “Faust.” 
Lansing, Mich., Choral Club “Creation.” 
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throughout, and wherever his intention is clear, nothing has been 
added. The chorales should always be accompanied by full or- 
chestra, and, as Edw Elgar says, “be sung with the natural ex- 
pression called forth by the preceding scene.’ 

far greater importance than the musical editing, however, is 
the preparation of a practical English text, which shall have the 
twofold aim of reproducing, as nearly as possible, the declamation 
of Bach in the recitatives, and of conveying clearly the significance 
of the composer’s method of seting the more elaborate portions of 
his libretto, 

Again keeping in mind the practical needs of the interpreter, the 
editor has sought to embody in this revised translation an unfailing 
correctness of accent, without needless distortion of Bach’s notes, a 
suggestion, if not an actual imitation, of the Biblical language, and 
a consistent use of English, which, if not highly poetic, is at least 
not obviously prosaic. The main body of the translation is the one 
of Mr. Dwight, but the version of Dr. Troutbeck has been occa- 
sionally drawn upon and the editor himself has made a few emen- 
dations, 

The editor believes that a supremely satisfying translation of any 
foreign text is a practical impossibility, and this is all the more 
true when the words have to be fitted into such a musical frame- 
work as Bach supplies. For with Bach not only the body but the 
soul of a word is converted into tone. 

Spitta, Parry, Pirro, Schweizer, Heuss, Schering and _ other 
writers have made it sufficiently clear that Bach’s methods of com- 
position were both “pictorial and dramatic.” In performance, how- 
ever, this can be demonstrated only if the text is emphasized quite 
as much as the music. In singing the chorales, for example, the 
choir should bring out their poetic significance by concentrating on 
the words rather than the melody. There is no parallel in art to 
the supreme passion of Bach for rightly expressing the full mean- 
ing of speech in musical form. 

The division of the “St. Matthew Passion” into scenes, already 
adopted by Gevaert, Heuss, and Elgar, has been retained here, as 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor. 


helpful both te the hearer and to the performers in making clear 
the course of the gospel narrative employed by Bach, 

A_ special explanation may be added concerning the second part 
of No, 78, which is assigned to solo voices where the older edi- 
tions used the divided chorus. The authority for this change is 
Heuss, who gives his reasons as follows: “This is not done merely 
for the sake of contrast. Rather, it iv concerned with a liberty 
justified by and rooted in the work itself. The four soloists have 
just stood before us, expressing their personal feelings. The words 
of the second part also contain individual thoughts, and Bach has 
given them a decidedly me expression, Then, with a sudden 
movement, Bach tears himself loose again and both choirs are 
reunited. The words of the second part are not entrusted to the 
second chorus at all, It only listens, as it were, to the words of 
those standing nearest to the Lord.” 

Aside from these formal acknowledgements of the chief sources 
of his material, the editor desires to express his personal and spe- 
cial thanks to Prof. George F. oore, of Harvard University, 
and Prof. Charley C, Torrey, of Yale, for their many valuable 
suggestions. 

“J am holding rehearsals for the Matthew Passion here 
every day,” said Mr. Koemmenich. 

David McK. Williams is to be organist and Charles A. 
Baker at the piano, Members of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety make up the orchestra as usual. 

_ This completes the present season of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, but by no means Mr. Koemmenich’s duties as con- 
ductor, April 17, the Mendelssohn Glee Club will be heard 
in Debussy and Ravel numbers, and George Copeland, 
pianist, will be the soloist; April 18, he will direct the 
Beethoven Society chorus, Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
soloist ; April 23, the Mendelssohn Glee Club will be heard 
in public concert for the first time in years. This will be 
at Carnegie Hall, for the MacDowell Memorial Associa- 
tion. A select program then will be offered, the soloists 
to be announced later. April 30, Mr. Koemmenich directs 
the same club again at the University Club. 

Mr. Koemmenich was ready also to announce his plans 
for next season. December § is the date of the first con- 
cert of the Oratorio Society. Especial interest centers 
about this event, as it is to be a first performance of 
“Ave Jesu,” a rhapsody for chorus, semi-chorus, soli and 
orchestra. (poem by St. Bernard Clairvaux) by David 
Stanley Smith of Yale. The work is now in preparation 

a4 ; . 

at Schirmer’s, and the right of first performance has been 
given to the Oratorio Sociéty under Mr. Koemmenich’s 
direction. December 27 and 29 occur the traditional 
“Messiah” performances. 

_February 13, in commemoration of Max Bruch’s eightieth 
birthday, his most important oratorio, “Odysseus,” will be 
given, possibly with Louis Graveure as soloist. Schirmer’s 
will for this occasion publish a new edition revised by 
Mr. Koemmenich. For the last concert, April 13, Haydn’s 
“ ” 2 " 2 ° 

Seasons,” is announced, This has not been given since 
1806 by the society. 

It is said that one of the early objects of oratorio was 

to deter young people from profane amusements by ren- 
dering religious services as attractive as possible.” Be 
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that as it may, oratorio singing under Mr. Koemmenich’s 
direction has received notable impetus in this city. 

The writer questioned Mr. Koemmenich as to the in- 
crease in interest. 

“Increase in interest in oratorio has come with the im- 
provement in singing as the big audiences this season 
have shown. In regard to the new works, he continued, 
“they love the singing of new works. They were particu- 
larly interested in ‘Ruth’ and ‘Jean d’Arc,’ entering into 
the singing with zeal.” And it is evident that his own 
love of the works awakens a like feeling in the members 
of the chorus. 

As to the good results which a successful conductor 

attains, Mr, Koemmenich vouchsafed the following hints: 
“Patience, command, an understanding of human nature, 
insistence upon punctuality and the strictest attention, in 
addition naturally to a thorough command of the subject 
at hand.” 
_In addition to his conducting Mr. Koemmenich is con- 
tinually in demand as coach, due to his superior knowl- 
edge and long experience. Many noted singers avail 
themselves of this most excellent opportunity for guid- 
ance in oratorio and concert singing. This fact was prac- 
tically brought to mind at this juncture by the announce- 
ment that even then a pupil was waiting which necessitated 
the hasty interruption of a chat, that had time permitted, 
promised to throw further light upon the secrets of suc- 
cessful choral and oratorio singing from the view point 
of one of the most successful conductors. 





Ciccolini, Principal Soloist With 
“Band From the Trenches” 





Guido Ciccolini, tenor, has been selected as the principal 
soloist for the forthcoming tour of The Band from the 
Trenches of France. This young artist with a personality 
and appearance of marked distinction and magnetism and 
of gentle birth, needs no introduction to American music 
lovers. His first appearance in the United States, as one 





GUIDO CICCOLINI, 
Tenor, 


of the principal tenors of the Boston Opera Company 
during its season in 1914, at the Boston Opera House, 
stamped him as a welcome addition to the lyric stars at 
present receiving the acclaim and applause of American 
music lovers. Later in concerts and in theatrical tours, 
he emphasized and stamped his worth as a singer of the 
first rank and as an artist of more than usual ability. 

Guido Ciccolini is a true exponent of bel canto and his 
selection as soloist for the tour of this unique musical 
organization promises to give an added interest to the 
welcome of this great French military concert band. 

Signor Ciccolini was for a long period one of the prin- 
cipal tenors of the National Opera in Paris, receiving 
splendid recognition during one season at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysées, where he had as associates, Barrientos, 
Malatesta, etc. While in France he received the decoration 
of the “Palms” of the Academy for his patriotic services 
which were volunteered in the great benefit arranged for 
the widows of the lamented crew of the submarine La 
Pleuvoise, which it will be remembered, was lost in the 
Mediterranean. It is not enough to add that Signor 
Ciccolini has delighted audiences not only on the con- 
tinent, where he appeared at Petrograd and Berlin, but 
he was chosen by Mme, Melba to associate with her on 
her tour in Australia. .At- London he was by Royal com- 
mand one of the principal figures of the coronation concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall. 

This young artist, and he is exceptionally young to 
have accomplished so much in his operatic career, as he 
is but twenty-nine years of age, began the foundation for 
his subsequent triumphs in Grand Opera in the Academy 
of St. Cecelia in Rome during 1903, where he studied under 
Antonio Costogni. He then appeared, having enlisted for 
a tour through Belgium, Holland, England and France. 
In 1910, he followed with a four. months’ engagement at 
the Imperial Theater, at Barsovia, in Russia; three months 


at the Municipal Theater, in Odessa, and afterward was 
received by the St, Petersburg Royal Opera House. Dur- 
ing this period he sang with the foremost Russian artists, 
including Battistini and Mme. Cavalieri. Later he created 
the leading role in Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “I Quattro 
Rusteghi.” “Mr. Ciccolin’s voice, it may be added in pass- 
ing, is a pure tenor with breadth, sureness of tone and 
exceptional lyric quality not often found on the operatic 
stage and the magnetism and charm which has placed 
him at once in the front ranks of tenors now singing in 
this country. With The Band from the Trenches, Cicco- 
lini will be heard in a series of French and Italian songs. 





Mme. Melville-Liszniewska Plays Her Own 
Piano Quintet With Baltimore String Quartet 





Baltimore, Md., March 10, 1917. 

The third concert of the Baltimore String Quartet, J. 
C, van Hulsteyn, Orlando Apreda, Max Rosenstein and 
Bart Wirtz, took place on February 27, in the art gallery 
of the Peabody Institute. The interesting program which 
had been arranged was on the whole well performed and 
heard by an appreciative audience. 

Beethoven’s quartet in F (from op. 18), with which the 


program opened, received an intelligent reading. It is a 
work containing the real Beethoven characteristics, and 
offers an example of why some of the works of the first 
period should not be underestimated. Although Schumann 
is known best through his songs and charming miniatures, 
in his chamber music also fragrant blooms are to be found 
Among them the beautiful adagio from the third quartet, 
op. 41, the second number on the program, which, though 
appealing, was as played, somewhat lacking in poetic con 
ception. It was followed hy the first performance in 
America of a piano quintet, Marguerite Melville-Lisz 
niewska, at the piano. The work is in E minor and four 
movements, Its merits are a number of attractive and 
interesting episodes, both in regard to thematic constitution 
and instrumentation, and sincere, in places rather elaborate, 
workmanship. The material and originality, however, are 
insufficient for a work of these dimensions as a result of 
which natural cohesive development is lacking. Cast in a 
smaller, simpler mold, the composition might be made more 
interesting. 

Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, well known ‘while in Vienna 
as assistant to Leschetizky, played the piano part admira 
bly, with good tonal values and sympathetic insight. She 
was ably supported by the strings, which are developing 
nicely in ensemble work. oO. R. O 
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“Fancy, intelligence, humor and taste—not a little 


technical skill and developement. She can sing with 


music.” 












not study abroad. 


us tell you more about her. 


sentiment, and her reading showed musicianship as 


well as artistic sympathy with the content of the 


. These are some of the striking sentences from the 
voluminous press notices Miss Adelaide Fischer re- 
ceived from her New York recitals this last year. 


But a fact more salient than all this perfunctory 


press notice is that Miss Fischer is one of the most 
successful American singers to-day before the public who has 
received her entire musical education in America. 
She has made good everywhere she 


has sung. She WILL make good in YOUR locality. 


She did 


Let 
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What Australians Think of Anna Case 


interesting to learn how American singers are re- 
urded in Australia. The following article, taken from 
Australian Table Talk, was inspired by the singing of 
oprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Australian writer enjoyed by means of talking 


It 3 


\nna Cas¢ 


rac records 
Cut off as we in Australia from the centers of 
has always been the opinion that, for interpreta 
rk, it is absolutely necessary that our students should 
ese isolated shores and go to Europe in order to 


are 


































ANNA CASE, 


ar { the Metropolitan Opera ( 


ompany 


ind see the best in the special line of work they 
ct, so as to obtain that very necessary standard of com- 


parison which makes for a realization of self deficiencies 

spurs one on to great effort. This was a theory that 
there was no gainsaying. But the conviction came the 
ther day that this necessity for Australians to take a 
long, expensive journey to obtain a proper sense of per- 
pective no longer exits.” The Australian then tells of 
hearing Anna Case, “the miracle girl of the Metropoli- 
tan,” sing the popular aria from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 


saying that he had read 
‘Depuis le Jour’ had 


by means of the talking machine, 
of “the great effect her singing of 
had upon the audience—how that great, generally rather 
hlasé audience, at the Metropolitan Opera House, had sat 
spellbound for some seconds after she had finished the 


aria, and then had burst into regular thunder of applause 


how her charm of manner, her yoice (which some of 
the critics placed as one of the most perfect in the world) 
exquisite in reality and used with an intellectual appre- 


ciation exquisite in refinement, with perfect phrasing, clar- 


ity of tone, and an upper register wonderful in purity; 
it s¢ uunded almost too good to be true.” After hearing 
Miss Case’s voice by means of the talking machine, he is 
enthusiastic in her praise, declaring that her “voice, gor- 


geous right through, as rich and full in the middle range 
as a low mezzo, with top notes that are wonderful, rang 
out entrancingly. The expression was so fine that one 
could imagine one saw her acting in an impassioned way.’ 
And further he reverses his opinion about the necessity 
of Australian students leaving home, stating that when 
uch things are possib le by means of the talking machine, 
the necessary comparison is readily to be obtained on the 
continent itself 
incident simply goes to show that people, hearing 
artists, follow 
Musical 


island 

This 
the talking machine records of such splendic 
with interest their movements as told in 


( OURIER 
Jean Verd’s Art 


the 





Jean Verd’s accompanying at the New York recital given 
March 3 by Povla Frijsh, soprano, was so much a part of 


‘accompanied on 





the artistic worth of the program that it deserves a special 
word of commendation. He is as truly an artist as Mme. 
Frijsh, and every one who attended her recital knows on 
what a high plane is her art. Under his skilful fingers the 
piano became a vital part of the program—a part at once 
virile and beautiful. Whether in the solo intervals, or in 
preservation of the most exquisite pianissimo in 
accompanying the voice, Mr. Verd’s work showed a sym- 
pathetic valuation of the composition to be sung. 





Wachtmeister Gives Successful 
Philadelphia Recital 





At the Musical Art Club of Philadelphia on March 6, 
Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, assisted by Marie Tiffany, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House; Mary Passmore, violinist ; 
and Hubert Linscott, tenor, gave a recital of his recent 
compositions. Much the same program was given as at 
his recent New York recital. The following criticism 
from the Public Ledger of that city testifies to the success 
of the evening: 

Rarely has a program proved as interesting and diversified as 
the recital of his own works by Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, pianist and 


composer, at the Musical Art Club last night. e was assisted 
by a number of notable artists and artistes, the principal soloist 
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being Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan Opera House. Mary 
Passmore and the composer collaborated in several of the canbe 
to such united success that their efforts. were largely responsible 
for the even excellence of the entire program. 

Hubert Linscott sang the “Autumn Mood” with shading and 
feeling that brought into strong relief the tonal excellences of his 
voice, together with its power and range. To Mrs, Tiffany fell 
such " splendid selections as “Titania” and “Awake, My Beloved,” 
numbers that furnished exceptional vehicles for this noted singer's 


artistic interpretation and vocal accomplishments. The composer 
himself sous satisfactory expression for his art. In his solo num- 
bers he played with all the skill, strength and technique that 


brooked no denial of its qualitative worth. He found scope, too, 
for his considerable talent in his numbers im which Miss Passmore 
the violin. 





Mary Garden to Pose for Goldwyn Company 





R. E. Johnston has closed a contract for Mary Garden 
to make a picture for the Goldwyn Company in August. 
For this single picture, Miss Garden receives $150,000. 
It is said to be the largest contract of its kind in exis- 
tence. : 

The picture is to be either “Thais” “Salome,” in all 
probability the former. The scenes are a be made in New 

York City and southern California. At one time there will 
be thrown on the screen a scene in which more than 2,000 
people appear. 








Arvid Samuelson’s “Exquisite Style” 





Arvid Samuelson, the pianist, has been very busy re- 
cently filling engagements throughout the country and has 
met with his usual success. During the last week of Feb- 
ruary*he appeared at Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., and on 
March 2 at Des Moines, Ia, At Lincoln he gave a joint 
recital with Gustav Holmquist, basso, and that he was suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the following press notice from the 
Nebraska State Journal: 

That he is still forging ahead was proved by his fine per- 
formance. He played big works which called forth great physical 
and technical powers; he played pees romantic numbers, requir- 
ing delicacy of touch and beauty of tone, and he played elusive tone 
poems, such as Debussy’s “Island of Joy” which called for keen 
perception and interpretative skill and was satisfying in all. As 
an encore after a dazzling performance of Liszt’s “Rakoczy” march, 

“ Samuelson played Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet” in exquisite 
style. 


Christine Miller Robbed—A True Story! 





Very well known is the old story of the man who cried 
“Wolf” too many times, and of course its application to 
singers and jewel robberies is equally familiar. So when 
a real one does occur, what is the poor press agent to do 
hut tell the truth and ask the kind indulgence of the skep- 
tical? Thus is it written in the Constitution, of Atlanta, 
Ga.: ° 


MISS MILLER ROSEED DURING HER CONCERT 
ABERNACLE, 


While Christine Miller, i noted contralto soloist, was singing to 
a large audience at the Baptist Tabernacle, Tuesday night, a sneak 
thief, making his way to a room behind the choir loft where Miss 
Miller had left her coin case, her watch and other valuables, suc- 
ceeded in making aw ay with them. A watchman who was stationed 
near by saw the thief as he left the Tabernacle and trailed him 
to Peachtree street. Here the watchman, in going to a corner to 
summon a policeman, lost sight of the man, but succeeded in fur- 
nishing the police department with a full description. City detec- 


AT THE 
































CHRISTINE MILLER, 
Contralto. 


tives and plain clothes men were immediately put on the trail and 
the arrest of the thief is expected at any moment. 

Miss Miller says she doesn’t care whether a jewel rob- 
bery is “old stuff” or not—it is new to her, and she doesn’t 
like the sensation, nor the loss of several beautiful trinkets, 
though she has the consolation of still having her valuable 
fur coat, which the thief dropped in his haste to make a 


“get-away” after the watchman discovered him. 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN’S 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Proves Herself Finished Artist and Wins Striking 
Success 





On Monday evening, March 5, Christine Langenhan, so- 
prano, made her debut as a recitalist in New York at 
Aeolian Hall. Mme. Langenhan’s European experience 
has been chiefly in the field of opera, she having been a 
member of companies in Berlin and Hamburg. All the 
more credit to her for the splendid and thorough manner 
in which she has attained to the mastery of the Lied. Her 
voice is a large and powerful one, capable both of forte 
passages and the most delicate effects when necessary. It 
is agreeable in quality—pure and crystalline—and under 
very perfect control. Taken all in all, Mme. Langenhan’s 
recital was one of the most imoressive demonstrations 
of the correct art of singing the German Lied which has 
been offered in New York this season, a fact which was 
emphatically emphasized and endorsed by the size and con- 
sistent enthusiasm of her audience, which filled the hall. 

Her program was made up as follows: “An die Musik,” 
“Die Junge Nonne” (Schubert), “Des. Knaben Berglied,” 
“Soldatenbraut” (Schumann), “Vergessen,” “Madchen mit 
dem roten Miindchen” (Franz), “Der Kénig in Thule,” 
“Mignons Lied” (Liszt), “Treue Liebe,” “Der Jager,” 
“Der Tod, das ist die kiithle Nacht,” “Standchen” 
(Brahms), “Geh’ Geliebter” (Wolf), “Das Lied der Cha- 
vaza” (Weingartner), “Tanz mit mir” (Spielter), “Die 
Quelle” (Goldmark), “Ach wer das doch konnte” (Berger). 

When everything is sung so well, it is hardly necessary 
to pick and choose single numbers for special mention, 
but Schumann’s: “Des Knaben Berglied,” “Madchen mit 
dem roten Miindchen,” by Franz, and the two first Brahms 
numbers, “Treue Liebe” and “Der Jager,” were especially 
fine. The last group was most unconventional watt inter- 
esting. Herman Spielter’s “Tanz mit mir,” specially writ- 
ten for and dedicated to Mme. Langenhan, is a fine bit of 
music, of real value and with tremendous dramatic possi- 
bilities, of which the artist took advantage to the full. 
Berger’s effective “Ach wer das doch kénnte” made a de- 
lightful, well executed close to a thoroughly interesting 
and enjoyable program. 

Coenraad von Bos accompanied excellently, as is his 
wont, on the whole, though Brahms’ “Der Tod, das ist die 
kiithle Nacht” was done with a too facile fluency that 
entirely overlooked its tremendous emotional import. 





Angelo Cortese’s Successful Season 





The concert tours this winter of Angelo Cortese, under 
the direction of Mrs. Jason Walker, of Memphis, Tenn., 
have been signally successful. Mr. Cortese is one of the 
greatest harp virtuosos in the world, and this fact is be- 


coming generally recognized all over the United States. 
During 1916-17 the demand for his services has become 
so great that he has had to refuse many engagements, as 
they interfered with his work in Memphis, where he is at 
the head of probably the largest harp class in existence. 
Southern and Canadian tours of Mr. Cortese this winter 





ANGELO CORTESE, 
Celebrated harp virtuoso. 


have resulted in especially striking triumphs. Among the 
most resounding of them were those he achieved at Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; Greenville, Miss.; before the MacDowell Club 
of Carrollton, Miss. ; Mississippi University, Oxford, Miss. ; 


Mississippi Synodical College, at Holly Springs; Music 
Study Club, Marianna, Ark.; Columbia College, Columbia, 
Tenn.; Art Society, Paris, Tenn.; St. Agnes’ Alumnae, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Among other engagements to be played by Mr. Cortese 
this month will be four private appearances in Memphis; 
a musical festival in the same city, under the direction of 
the Memphis Business Women’s Club ; State Normal 
School for Women, Hz arrisonburg, Va. - Greenville Lyceum 
Association, Greenville, S. C., ete. 

On the occasion of Mr. Cortese’s concert before the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, the Oxford (Miss.) Democrat 
wrote: “Angelo Cortese played here on former occasions, 
but never with more artistic finish, harp and harpist pro- 
ducing the impression of one inseparab le rhythmic expres- 
sion, the embodiment of ecstatic melody.” The Hamilton 
(Ontario) Spectator of February 2, 1917, wrote as follows 

Angelo Cortese is the happy owner of a very beautiful 
he arp, from which he brings forth the richest music. This 
much neglected instrument holds within it untold musical 
possibilities, and these are revealed to his audience by Mr 
Cortese through his artistic playing, colored throughout 
with grace, finish and poetical feeling.” 

Mr. Cortese’s repertoire is comprehensive and attractive, 
and contains practically every composition of worth writ 
ten for the harp, both by the older and nape composers. 
On a program at Memphis recently Mr. Cortese played a 
bourre by Bach, a Chopin. prelude, a minuet and “Orien- 
tale” by Hasselmans, a Saint-Saéns fantasia, a Durand 
chaconne, a Holz Spanish dance and two arabesques by 
Debussy. : 


Meyn Successes 


Heinrich Meyn, baritone, is engaged to sing at the 
eightieth birthday celebration of C. E. Howell, to be held 
at the Three Arts Club, New York, March 21. He will 
be heard in three MacDowell songs, “Folk Song,” “’ The 
Sea” and “Through the Meadow,” for which Mr. Howell 
wrote the words, 

Of his singing in “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
port, Conn., a fortnight ago, local papers said 

The work of Herr Meyn as the angel in torment was 


remarkable for sonority of tone and ric ev of timbre.—Evening 
Post. 


Bridge 


Heinrich Meyn did 
angel of agony, a litany of 
for judgment.—The Farmer. 


solo of the 


souls come 


excellently in the 
appeal for mercy for the 


The pari of the 


o daa priest was taken by Heinrich Meyn, 
whose light, flexible baritone 


voice was well adapted to the part 
The splendid swinging theme of the priest and assistants, taken by 
Mr. Meyn and the chorus, was sublime, the dominant tones of the 
harp lending color to this detail Daily Standard 

angel in agony, and with 
voice, seemed to deride the bitterness of death ‘he performance 
with an orchestra of New York men, was one of the 
musical production which has been given in Bridesert 


He took the part of the a rich, deep 


best of any 
Telegram 




















Theodore Spiering 


The Distinguished Violinist 


Press opinions on his recent appearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra, on March 2 and 3: 





Another interesting part of the program was 
that given over to the Beethoven D-major con- 








certo for violin, played by the distinguished 
American violinist, Theodore Spiering, who has 
long been identified with the best musicianship 
of this country. Spiering’s style is that of the 
student; his work is analytical, but full of 
warmth and color, and his music is delivered 
with a freedom from mannerisms and a straight- 
forward simplicity peculiarly American. Tech- 
nically Spiering is, of course, a master, his bril- 
liant tone seeming to possess endless variety and 
speed. He was warmly received and was recalled 
many times.—Philadelphia Record, March 3, 1917. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


EXxceLLENT PERFORMANCE OF BEETHOVEN’S VIOLIN 
Concerto FEATURE 


The really enjoyable feature of the concert 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra at the Acad- 
emy of Music yesterday afternoon was an ex- 
cellent performance by Mr. Theodore Spiering 
of the Beethoven violin concerto. Mr. Spiering, 
who is less well known in this city than his merits 
deserve, but who in Europe and elsewhere enjoys 
a high reputation, is an artist of the first class 
and a violinist of exceptional distinction, whose 
interpretation of the Beethoven music was in all 
respects satisfying and agreeably impressive. 

His tone is not quite as full as that of some 
others, but there can be no quarrel with its 
quality, and a thoroughly well developed technic 
was exhibited in the ease with which he sur- 














mounted the difficulties of a formidable score. 
Upon its emotional and intellectual sides his shor. 
ing was not less admirable. The feeling of the 











Season 1917-18 Now Booking. 


THIRD NEW YORK RECITAL, AEOLIAN HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 23rd 
ati Alma Voedisch, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
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music was expressed with an appropriate dignity 
and a becoming reticence and without any of 
those exaggerations in which lesser lights are 
prone to indulge. Altogether Mr. Spiering’s per- 
formance was that of an artist who intelligently 
appreciates the composer’s intent and seeks only 
to express it without any attempt at self-exploi- 
tation, and as such it was heartily applauded and 
greatly enjoyed.—Philadelphia Enquirer, March 3, 
1917. 
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There were qualities’ in his interpretation that 
were meritorious in a superlative degree. In the 
first place, one was made to feel that he gave 
the mind and art of a scholarly sobriety to the 
meditation and the utterance of the meaning of 
the work, with no thought of personal display. 
The sound, though not large, was of limpid 
purity; the execution was unfaltering. There 
was always beautiful correctness of form, and 
there was a balanced and symmetrical definition 
of the melodic outlines. Mr. Spiering played 
consistently with the orchestra, whose full power 
was considerately held in leash, and his modest 
manliness devoted to the noblest of music for 
his instrument was not misapplied, for when all 
is said and done, there are few violinists before 
the public today who can offer a reading so 
genuine, so sound and scholarly, so free from 
pretense and sentimental exaggeration. As in 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, so translucent is the 
setting of the thought that the least weakness of 
the expositor becomes glaringly apparent. Mr. 
Spiering emerges from the ordeal with enhanced 
personal and artistic distinction.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, March 3, 1917. 
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“The Canterbury Pilgrims” the character or the situation. There are no real set num- vided. Something close to $30,000 was spent-on the pro- 
bers, but a continuous flow of melody, interrupted only duction, without taking into account the salaries of the 
occasionally by some more formal bit, such as the charming artists. Chaucer, the central figure of the book, fell to 









Continue fro aes P » 5 ee . ss 
" ner ag eA se 5) es _ little “Madrigal of Spring,” sung by the Wife of Bath in the lot of Johannes Sembach. The part was originally 
Ye "4 ielp ’ deKoven’s music, at least it the first act. The chorus, needless to say, has a great written for a baritone and intended for Clarence White- 
criously hampered it deal to do and is very effectively handled by Mr. deKoven. hill, but it was found that the tessitura lay too high for 





The music reminds one often in style of “Robin Hood,” his voice, so with slight alterations it was made available 





The Music : , - ; 
—e , ° eek X something which is logically correct inasmuch as it deals for tenor. Sembach is worthy of all commendation for 
uf. Cane .* ” s a written the great American with the same country about the same period. ; his work in the part. Singing his first work in English, 
era,” about which there has been so much talk for so The choral finales of the first and third acts—especially his diction was remarkably clear, quite equal to that of 









yy al past; in fact, there will be a good many mil- the latter—are tremendously effective, as are the compli- any of the American members. Vocally he was in excel- 
of illions of gallons of water run under the bridge cated choruses accompanying the great spectacle of the lent form. As has already been stated, the music is very 
re anybody gets around to writing the “great American last act. Particularly fine bits of music are the duet for  singable and it was well sung. In appearance he was the 
Confidentially it may be said that Mr. deKoven the Squire and Joannes in the second act, the exquisite yery figure of the young and handsome poet laureate. His 

ot the slightest intention of attempting to write the Jove scene between Chaucer and the Prioress in the third performance was especially noteworthy, in consideration 
at American opera But he did attempt to write a act and, best of all, the sextet at the end of the second act, of the fact that he only was given the role for study 
t, fanciful, bright, fresh, charming, naive, simple, honest quite the most ambitious musical number in the whole about four weeks previous to the performance, whereas 
traightforward score, suitable to the character of score, which brought forth an outburst of spontaneous all the others had had theirs for several months. The 





















{1 Mackaye's book. wine is a he _suscooded ha applause. : ‘ . character of second importance, the Wife of Bath, fell 
os - as ; ou jo Sceomy isn. ertain ugh Taken all in all Mr. deKoven has accomplished his to Margarete Ober. Mme. Ober seemed peculiarly fitted 
gentlemen of the critical fraternity may have been task with notable success. By far more than fifty percent for the portrayal of the rough, boisterous, rather vulgar 






cked by the fact that the prevailing harmonies are of 5 aia “The Cart Ta ee) ; feet aye : , : 
¢ good old friends, Tonic, Dominant and Sub-domi- fim, for it is most Raina the tonal’ altel Savin te nn. Eine eas ne ae ee ee 
int; also, perhaps, by the fact that some of the tunes were hook and not the other way around. Further it must be ongptice mri ity te lage "th Arg Spates de 
easy to comprehend that certain vulgar persons whistled acknowledged that Mr. deKoven has succeeded in writing eB: echo 7 Le a poet be ase epee | Suguurete 
m in the lobby between the acts. Music of this kind the most acceptable work as a whole of all those operas in i id el ae J an Stove @ tne in German opera 
n the minds of these gentlemen an offense against good English which have been offered on the stage of the ni yrcenes aly ty ~ veal voi ead meepeg, Set —_ the 
oral \ll their gold fishes must swim in milk instead Metropolitan Opera House. There- were in Converse’s og pepe cere frig wt gre Mime, Ober’s diction 
f water, so that only occasional flashes of brilliance are “The Pipe of Desire,” in Parker's “Mona,” in Damrosch’s ys Oy 0 wanes ee woe as that of Mr. Sembach, but 
ible, amidst general opacity. If Mr. deKoven had “Cyrano,” and in Herbert’s “Madeleine” pages fully equal = bee a a ag yee that she was singing her 
taken a book of tragic import and attempted to fit it with jn jyeauty and interest to those of the new deKoyen score ; ars sole Dag e was extraordinarily good and a 
in the style of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” there jut to the composer of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” must — Sigg Phe lagers = could pe andersioet, , 
uld have been just reason for complaint. As it is, go the credit for being the first to write a score in which Edith Mason as the Prioress made a rarely beautiful 
is no ground except for praise and admiration. It there are no long, boresome and sterile passages sand- figure. No acting of importance fell to her lot, though 
distinct sign of good health in the state of criticism wiched in between effective ones. There was always come. wat she had to do was thoroughly well done. Vocally 
the New York dailies to see that there were only two thing to delight the eye on the stage and to delight the ear she was superb. The flowing, melodious music in pure 
uchy dissenters from the unanimous chorus of approval in the’ score. lyric style 1s especially well fitted to her voice, one of 
Mr. deKoven has employed the leit motive system to a The instrumentation is effective throughout. Mr. de quite extraordinary beauty. Miss Mason contributed the 
mall extent. In general he has adopted the plan oven has striven always to observe the proper relation ‘mest vocal moments of the evening. Another American 
repeating the various themes, characteristic either of hetween cause and effect. There is no reaching after ™ember in the cast who acquitted herself splendidly was 
bizarre effects, no attempt to use peculiar combinations ; . . 
‘eet tol tee cole a pe nypatvac vr: “iy PAUL ALTHOUSE AS THE SQUIRE AND MARIE 
SUNDELIUS AS JOHANNA. 


Singing in English 




































EDITH. MASON AS THE PRIORESS AND JOHANNES 
SEMBACH AS CHAUCER, 










. 






Mr. Mackaye deserves praise for writing a text which 
seldom sounds ridiculous. The expressions “shut up,” ’ 
“get out,” and so forth, which occasionally fall to the lot 
of the Wife of Bath, are bound to sound ridiculous from 
their very nature, though doubtless in keeping with her 
character and with the time; but the text of the solo and 
ensemble numbers is as a whole very good English and 
English that does not sound ridiculous when sung. Mr. 
deKoven’s contention that, with proper care by the singers, 
an American audience should be able to understand as 
much of an English text as a German audience of a Ger- 
man text, or a French audience of a French one, and so 
forth, is a justifiable one. A surprisingly large portion of 
the text was readily understandable, thanks to the special 
care in diction exercised by the members of the cast. 

The Performance 

Certainly ne opera ever was given a better chance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The cast was picked with 
extreme care and good judgment and rehearsed to the 


last inch of completeness. Everything in the way of 
scenery and costumes that could be wished for was pro- 














































































hs,” “ ” r.8 " . , 
All “Canterbury Pilgrims” photographs are by the White Studios, New York, 
THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. AT THE TABARD INN, FINAL SCENE OF THE FIRST ACT. 
The principals from left to right, are Julius Bayer as the Pardoner (holding the dog in his arms), Edith Mason as the Prioress, Johannes Sembach as Chaucer, Carl Schlegel ay the Summoner, Max Bloch 
as the Friar, Basil Ruysdael as the Miller, Paul Althouse as the Squire, and Robert Leonhardt as the Knight. 
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A GROUP OF THOSE WHO MADE 


From left to right: s 
the Metropolitan Opera House; Reginald de Koven, composer; 
Above, left, Edward Siedle, technical director, 


Marie Sundelius. Her role of Johanna is comparatively 
short, but her voice most delightful. There was striking 
purity both in tone and diction. Paul Althouse as the 
Squire had several opportunities to display the wealth of 
beauty of his manly, vigorous tenor voice. As the young 
Squire he looked the part. His vocalism showed to ad- 
vantage, especially in the duet with Sembach, and every 
single word which he sang could be heard. Without 
guestion the three American artists just named possessed 
the finest voices in the whole cast of mixed nations; not 
only that, the finest vocalism of the evening was theirs, 
facts which did not fail to create a feeling of pride in the 
great and almost entirely American audience that was 
present. The only other American to whom fell an im- 
portant role was Basil Ruysdael, the Miller. The part 
afforded him little opportunity to exhibit his fine bass 
voice and the excellent vocalism of which he is capable, 
but he took advantage of such chances as fell to him and 
his comedy acting was effective throughout. Especially 
in the sextet was the sonority of his manly voice effective 
as the foundation for the other voices. To Max Bloch 
fell the comedy role of the Friar, the most important of 
the subsidiary characters, and he did it excellently. In 
particular his acting was good. Albert Reiss as King 
Richard IT appeared only in the last act and rendered his 
one solo effectively enough. In all his stage career, it is 
doubtful if Mr. Reiss ever has had so effective an en- 
trance as when he comes in on the white charger with a 
whole stage of people kow-towing to him, The other 
roles were all of minor importance, but excellently cast 
and thoroughly well presented. The chorus, which carried 
a good share of the burden of the opera on its shoulders 
and in its throats, did splendid singing throughout. The 
only ballet took the form of an unimportant incidental 
dance in the last act, the costumes for which were the 
one discordant note in the whole color scheme of the 
evening. They looked as if they had been left over from 
“Pearl Fishers” or some other exotic work of the sort. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted, on the whole excellently, 
though there were several passages in which a lighter 
hand and a trifle more spirit would have produced better 
effects, The stage management was effective, although 
knowing Mr. Ordynski’s former work, one was inclined 
to expect something a little more unconventional, It was 
hard to belicve that either Mr. Speck or Mr. Heytekker, 
regular stage managers of the Metropolitan, would not 
have done just as well. The costumes, with the excep- 
tion already noted, were delightful, both in form and 
color, far above the usual Metropolitan standard. The 


“THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS.” 


Richard Ordynski, stage director; Percy Mackaye, author of the book; Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director of 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor; Giulio Setti, director of the chorus 
and Maestro Romei, of Mr, Gatti-Casazza’s staff. 


scenery was capitally designed and executed. It was not 
of the modern style, either in design or coloring, but 
followed out very effectively the authors’ desire to have 
the scenes made as true to nature as possible. The first 


scene showing the Tabard Inn was historically correct, 
being designed after old prints and the same is true of 
the final scene in which the whole back of the stage is 
filled with a presentation of the west front of Canterbury 
Cathedral. The second act showing the garden of a coun- 
try inn was charmingly bucolic, and the third, showing 
the interior of the same inn, had, if memory is right, al- 
ready done duty on the Metropolitan stage—in “Cyrano.” 

There was an audience which completely filled the 
house and a notable crowd of standees. The applause 
was extremely liberal at the end of each act—there were 
nine recalls even after the first. There was a spontaneous 
outburst of applause after the fine sextet and at the finish 
of the delightful duet between Chaucer and the Prioress 
in act three. At the close of this act there were calls 
for the authors, who appeared, as did also a number of 
those who had been principals in the production of the 
opera. Again at the close Mr. de Koven and Mr. Mac 
kaye were called out as the curtain was re-raised on the 
final tableau and a liberal floral display hedged them 
about on the stage. 

Mr. de Koven has good reason to be satisfied with the 
way in which both public and press accepted his new 
work. The public is distinctly his debtor, for the “Can 
terbury Pilgrims” is a work which can be heard with 
genuine pleasure. 


Big Crowd at Friday Afternoon 
Philharmonic Concert 


March 9, at 2:30, found the usual crowd of people 
pouring into Carnegie Hall, New York, for the regular 
Friday afternoon subscription concert. Mr. Stransky had 
recovered sufficiently from his recent accident to conduct 
The program contained Mozart's overture to “The Magic 
Flute,” Beethoven’s symphony No. 6, op. 68, the “Pas 
torale,” Brahms’ Academic Festival overture, and the 
Tschaikowsky symphony No. 4 in F minor, op. 36. Mr 
Stransky’s reading of the works met the usual energeti: 
approval from the big, admiring audience, 


Another Delightful Griffith “At Home” 





A large audience of those distinguished in the musical 
and social world gathered at the handsome Griffith st 
dios, New York on Sunday afternoon, March 11, to en 
joy another of those delightful monthly events which ar 
becoming a feature of the season. Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith understand the delicate art of dispensing hospi 
tality with a discriminating and lavish hand, and thos: 
who are fortunate enough to be included among those 
invited have much to say in praise of their host and 
hostess, not only for their genuine artistic worth but theit 
sincere “humanness” as well. 

Amadeo Bassi, tenor, for several seasons with the Chi 
cago Opera, is reported to have made a success at the Cos 
tanzi in Rome this season as Johnson in “The Girl of th 
Golden West.” 














DORA DE PHILLIPPE, Soprano 
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Chicago Opera Association 
Unanimously praised in Chicago recital, Feb 4, 191 
Dora de Phillippe delighted the 
of her admirers by a most artistic exhibition of very 
good, “absolute” singing. She established her right 
to be ranked among legitimate and cultivated concert 
singers.—Herman Devries, in the Chicago American 


large contingent 


Miss de Phillippe sings excellent English with an 
enunciation so clear that you can understand the words 
easily. She made a most favorable 
song singer.—Aaricton Hackett, 
ning Post, 


impression 
in the 


as a 
Chicago Eve 


Mme. de Phillippe was happy in the choice of her 
songs. She avoided the track that has been worn 
into ruts by more than one generation of singers, and 
offered instead a number of lyrics that were unfamiliar 
as well as good, These things were sung with taste 
by their exponent. She colored them with a kind of 
dramatic interpretation.—Dr, Felix Borowski, in the 
Chicago Herald, 


Miss de Phillippe has the note of personality mark. 
edly present in her singing. She sang with breadth 
and simplicity.—Edward C. Moore, in the Chicago 
Daily Journal. 


Mme. de Phillippe’s program was out of the com 
man, and for its own sake, interesting, She was in 
excellent voice and sang with feeling and expression 
Her deportment in recital was, in its case and repos 
a surprise to those who think of her 
actress in opera.—Fredcrick Donaghey 
Tribune. 


more as an 


in the Chicago 


Mme, de Phillippe, favorably known through het 
presence for two season# with our grand opera con 
pany, assured herself of a welcome by providing onc 
of the most interesting programs that 
season has brought forth.—F. Stanley 
Chicago Evening News. 
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At Aeolian Hall, Saturday Afternoon, March 24th Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. ¥. 
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Alma Voedisch Artist Bookings 


Recent bookings made by Alma Voedisch for some of 
Theodore Spiering, Buffalo, N. ¥is Dela- 
ware, Ohio; with Chi- 
cago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Chicago; 
Amateur Musical 
Club, Chicago; New 
York Liederkranz; 
Urbana, Ill; Boise, 
Idaho; Caldwell, 
Idaho; Portland, 
Ore.; Baker, Ore.; 
Philadelphia S ym- 
phony Orchestra, St. 
Louis, Mo.; New 
York, recital. 

Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Caldwell, 
Idaho Seattle, 
Wash.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Pasadena, Cal. ; 
San Diego, Cal. 

Havrah Hubbard 
and Claude Gotthelf, 
suffalo, N. Y.; Boise, 
Idaho; Caldwell, 
Idaho; Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Baker, Ore.; 
Spokane, Wash., and 
other cities. 


er artists are 








Levitzki Dates 


Mischa Levitzki’s 
remaining dates for 
March follow: Morning Etude Club, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 26; Syracuse University, March 28; Montreal, 
Canada, March 29. 


ALMA VOEDISCH, 
At Atlantic City, N, J 


Maude Clancy Makes First 
New York Appearance 





Maude Clancy, the young Irish contralto, made her first 
New York appearance at the Princess Theater, on Sunday 
evening, March 4, at a benefit for the American Red 
Cross. Miss Clancy, seated in a box, first sang “Tippe- 


rary” in her own delightful way, and then “Keep the Home 





MAUDE CLANCY, 
Contralto. 


Fires Burning” (iver Novello) which is said to rival the 
former song in popularity. Her success was tremendous, 
and she had to repeat the chorus of the latter song five 
times. The writer thought at the time it was little wonder 
that this winsome newcomer’s singing of patriotic songs 


was the cause of many hesitant boys enlisting in Dublin, 
Her rich, vibrating voice was inspiring. “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” is a meritorious number, but Miss Clancy’s 
singing of it renders it still more effective. 

Being a native of Dublin, Ireland, Miss Clancy was an 
eye witness to the veritable reign of terror which existed 
there during the recent rebellion. 

“Those days—a full week—” she remarked, “were truly 
a reign of terror. The city became a complete wreck of 
its former splendor; the business buildings were burned to 
the ground, so that the actual business activities of the 
city had to be conducted in wooden shacks, constructed 
on the other’s ruins. The first two days of the rebellion, 
thousands of women and children were killed, many un- 
knowingly walked to their fate, through a non-realization 
of what the rebellion meant. The others suffered untold 
misery and hunger, owing to the difficulty they had in 
obtaining food. It is true Belfast sent several trainloads 
of food, but only a few of these ever reached Dublin, 
which was of cotirse under martial law. The general post 
office became the headquarters of the rebels and it was 


their flag which floated over the city for a week. Ireland 
was a republic for that length of time! During that period 
stores were looted and actual warfare went on behind 


trenches formed by furniture stacked up row upon row. 
My brother and cousin fought on the opposite sides, mak- 
ing our situation a peculiar one. My brother is now on the 
firing line in France.” 

Miss Clancy came to America last November to study 
with her teacher, Clara Novello Davies. She could not 
go on the way she had been doing without her valuable 
teacher’s instruction. Asked how she came to study with 
Mme, Davies, Miss Clancy replied: “One of her pupils, 
Wilfred Douthitt, now called Louis Graveure, who had 
made a tremendous hit in Ireland, advised me to go to 
his teacher, Clara Novello Davies. I asked him what 
method he used, and he said: “The only way to sing.’ 
So in 1915, I began my study with her and have found 
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in her a marvelous teacher—one well worth going to the 
end of the earth to study with, All I can say is that | 
have absolute faith in everything she does.” 





Eleanor Spencer, a Guest of Honor 


Eleanor Spencer, the pianist, was the guest of honor 
recently at a box party for “The Willow Tree” at the 
Cohan & Harris Theater, The party was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Benrimo. Mr, Benrimo is the author of this 
new Chinese play, also author of the famous “Yellow 
Jacket,” the first American play to go all over the world. 





Tilly Koenen and the Island of Java 


Tilly Koenen, the celebrated Dutch contralto, whose voice 
and interpretative genius have aroused so much admira- 
tion during these past two seasons of the Lieder singer’s 
sojourn in the United States, was born on the Island of 
Java, in the atmosphere of spices, and the entourage 
of the most fascinating jungles in the world, with wonder- 
ful orchids and strange but brilliantly colored birds and 
butterflies to attract the attention and desire of the cog- 
noscenti of strange and bizarre fauna and flora. 

Miss Koenen comes from a distinguished and aristo- 





cratic family, one of the elect of Holland, her father be- 
ing a military tactician and honored officer in the queen’s 
army. She was born during the period of her father’s 
residence in Java. 

Though but a small child then, Miss Koenen cherishes 
vivid memories of the place of her nativity, and some 
day hopes to respond to the call of her heart to revisit 
her birthplace and to sing for the Javanese. 


Frances Nash Engaged for Philadelphia Concert 


Frances Nash, the young American pianist, whose re- 
cent successes with the Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
attracted wide notice, has 
been engaged by the Treble 
Clef of Philadelphia for its 
closing concert at Horticult- 
ural Hall, on the evening of 
April 27. This will be Miss 
Nash’s first appearance in 
Philadelphia. Evelyn Hop- 
per, who is directing Miss 
Nash’s tours, reports very 
gratifying early fall book- 
ings through the East and 
South. 








The Kaufmann Studios 








Minna Kaufmann again 
entertained at a delightful 
afternoon of music, on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 25, at her studios in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, when compositions by A. Walter Kramer 
were presented. Gladys Axman, soprano, sang two groups 
of songs, and other vocal groups were given by Penelope 
Davies, mezzo-contralto, and Edgar Schofield, bass bari- 
tone. Kathryn Platt Gunn played three violin works, and 
the program also contained two piano numbers played by 
the composer. 


FRANCES NASH, 
Pianist, 


Kemp Stillings With Evelyn Hopper 





Evelyn Hopper announces that she is to have the direc- 
tion of the tours of Kemp Stillings, the young Boston 
violinist who is reported to have the distinction of being 





KEMP STILLINGS, 


Violinist. 


the first American pupil of Auer. Miss Stillings worked 
under the guidance of this great master for eight unin- 
terrupted years. The few appearances which this artist 
has made since her return, about a year ago, have been 
reviewed with enthusiastic prophecy. 











Totally Different From Any Singer Before The Public 
Is 
TOM DOBSON 

















usual, 








His programs are unique; 
his methods of interpreta- 
| tion in every «respect un- 


He plays his own accom- 
paniments, and he plays 
them extraordinarily well. 


several 






| His repertoire contains 
hundred 
songs, among them many 
of his own. 


Children as well as grown- 
ups derive keen pleasure 
from his recitals. 


unusual 








Tom Dobson has made a distinct niche for himself in the 
concert field and his following is a large one. His New 
York recitals have become a feature of each season. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON - - = = = = = 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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METROPOLITAN HAS USUAL BUSY WEEK 


Clarence Whitehill Sings His First Escamillo of the Season 


“Tristan und Isolde,” March 5 


Melanie Kurt made her initial appearance in America 
as Isolde a little over two years ago. She made a good 
impression then, as she did at the performance of last 
week, She has, of course, appeared in the role many times 
since that time. Among those in the cast when she made 
her first appearance were: Margarete Matzenauer as 
Brangaene, Jacques Urlus as Tristan, Albert Reiss as 
shepherd, Julius Bayer as the helmsman, and Max Bloch 
sang the sailor’s voice. These artists appeared in the same 
roles at this performance, and gave excellent portrayals. 
Mme. Matzenauer was in splendid vocal condition and re- 
peated her usual admirable conception of the part. Jacques 
Urlus sang Tristan masterfully. Albert Reiss gave an ac- 
ceptable performance of the shepherd. Interest centered on 
Clarence Whitehill, who sang Kurwenal. He was in good 
voice and thoroughly at home in the part. Carl Braun was 
the King Marke. All the beauties of Wagner’s score were 
brought out by Artur Bodanzky, who was at the conduc- 


tor’s desk. 
“Thais,” March 7 


Premier honors at the third performances of “Thais” 
went to Giorgio Polacco, who by his energy and interest 
almost succeeds in making this artificial stuff of Massenet’s 
sound like real music. Next came Pasquale Amato. His- 
trionically his performance of Athaneal is splendid and 
vocally he was good, too, except for a few moments in the 
third act when the vocal indisposition, against which he 
has been fighting all winter—a fight which he was obliged 
to continue last night—unfavorably influenced the intona- 
tion of a few phrases. This, however, was very likely 
due to Miss Farrar, dragging him off the pitch with her 
in the duet, where the phrases referred to occurred, for 
she was woefully away from where she ought to have been. 
Miss Farrar’s performance of “Thais” continues to be un- 
interesting and ineffective, a remark which illustrates the 
futility of criticism, for the public continues to flock to the 
performances, Luca Botta sang the unsatisfactory role of 
Nicias capably and Kathleen Howard's luscious voice lent 
beauty to her singing in the last act. It was a very peculiar 
performance on the whole. After the second act there was 
an intermission of a full half-hour—something which never 
has occurred at the Metropolitan and never should again. 


“Carmen,” March 9, Afternoon 


A special matinée performance of “Carmen” was given 
with Geraldine Farrar in the title role, Anna Case as 
Micaela, Mabel Garrison as Frasquita, Giovanni Martinelli 
as Don Jose, Clarence Whitehill as Escamillo and Sophie 
Braslau as Mercedes. Geraldine Farrar gave her usual 
presentation of this famous role. Anna Case’s appealing 
and sweetly voiced Mercedes was excellent, Clarence White- 
hill’s portrayal of the role of Escamillo was exceptional, 
while Giovanni Martinelli’s Don Jose was spirited and 
well sung. It may be said that the general opinion is that 
he does this role as well as any other singer of the Metro- 
politan forces. Giorgio Polacco was at the conductor's 
desk and under his baton the orchestra did good work. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore,” March 9, Evening 


Another capacity audience attended the performance of 
Donizetti's melodious opera “L’Elisir d’Amore” on Fri- 
day evening, March 9. Mme. Barrientos sang the role of 


Adina. Her portrayal of the part was full of life and 
sparkle, and she sang her numbers with admirable flexibility. 
Caruso as Nemorini and De Luca as Belcore were at 
their best. 
Didur as Dulcamara repeated his usual excellent work 
in this role. Leonora Sparkes make a fine impreession as 





© Mishkin, New York 
LUCA BOTTA, 
Of the Metropolitan Opera, as Nicias in 


Giannetta. The soloists received many curtain calls. 
Gennaro Papi conducted with spirit. 


“Francesca Da Rimini,” March 10, Afternoon 


“Thais.” 


A spirited performance of Zandonai’s opera was given 
under the direction of Giorgio Polacco, with the regular 
cast, including these principals: 
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Donella Raymonde Delaunois 

Mme. Alda was in splendid. voice and both in her singing 
and acting strengthened the previous fine impression that 
she has made whenever she has appeared in the role. She 
gave a sympathetic and graceful performance and brought 
out all the fine portions of Zandonai’s music. Edith Mason 
was in good voice, while Pasquale Amato as Giovanni 


brought out that character with fine effect. Martinelli as 
Paolo gave an excellent portrayal of the part and sang it 
convincingly. Mabel Garrison’s singing of Biancofiore was 
well done, as was also that of Lenora Sparkes as Garsenda. 
All in all, it was a good performance. 


“Lucia,” March 10, Evening 

“Lucia,” with Maria Barrientos as the unhappy “Bride 
of Lammermoor”; De Luca, as Lord Enrico Ashton ; and 
Carpi, as Edgardo, was the Saturday evening offering, 
March 10, The enthusiasm of the big audience present was 
ample evidence that the management had made no mistake 
in its Saturday evening selection. 

Mme. Barrientos was in splendid voice and her “mad 
scene” evoked the usual applause; De Luca, as ever, an 
ideal Ashton. Papi conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert, March 11 


For the seventeenth Sunday Concert the orchestra, under 
the skillful guidance of Richard Hageman, presented a very 
tuneful and interesting program. That the selections 
touched a popular chord was best shown by the hearty and 
vigorous applause and the insistent demands for encores 
and repetitions. Francis Macmillen was the assisting 
soloist and played the D major violin concerto of Tschai 
kowsky. This is a rather lengthy composition but the artist 
held his audience throughout and at the end they insistently 
demanded more. Later on Mr. Macmillen played the In 
troduction and Tarantella of Sarasate, and a very melodious 
anda pleasing Barcarolle of his own. Jacques Urlus sang 
Lohengrin’s “Farewell and Narrative” and the “Panis 
Angelicus” of Cesar-Franck. Mme, Rappold also sang, 
offering an aria from “Der Freischiitz” and the “Agnus 
Dei” of Bizet. 

The orchestral numbers were the “Tannhauser” overture, 
Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris,” and Halvorson’s clanking, 
crashing “Entrance of the Boyars.” Mr. Hageman served 
in a dual capacity, as conductor and accompanist at the 
piano for Mr. Macmillen. He is one of the few individuz als 
who can do justice to both positions and the artist is 
fortunate indeed who has his sympathetic and able support 
in either capacity. 


Sykora’s Second New York Recital, March 24 





Jogumil Sykora, the young Russian cellist, who made 
his first appearance in America at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, early in the season, has been touring the country, 
meeting with the same phenomenal success that marked 
his first appearance in this city. Upon that occasion Mr 
Sykora was acclaimed by the critics to be a master of his 
instrument. Many of them called him the Godowsky of 
the cello. Mr. Sykora will give his second recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 24. His 
program will include Davidoff’s Concerto in A minor, 
op. 14; andante cantible (Tartini); adagio (Ariosti) ; 
variationen in A minor, op. 19 (Klengel); concerto in A 
minor, op. 33 (Volkmann) ; cadenza finale (Klengel) and 
“Damon Fantasie” (A. Rubinstein-W. Fitzenhagen) 
Walter Golde will be at the piano. 


City Chapter Meeting, March 20 


The regular meeting of the New York City Chapter of 


the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, takes 
place Tuesday evening, March 20, at the Choralcello 
studios, 15 East Fortieth street. Maud Doolittle, pianist; 


Frederick Schlieder, organist, and Signor Parisotti, the 
latter reading a paper on “Accuracy in Vocal Tr@ining,” 
will take part in the program 























Miss Winters, a Spokane girl who has been studying voice 
culture in New York, demonstrated a quality and control 
rarely met. She displayed considerable dramatic expression 
and rendered her emotional numbers with feeling.—‘Spokane 
Chronicle. 

Miss Winters made a favorable impression. She possesses 
a warm mezzo soprano voice, vibrating with considerable 
emotion. She sang a number of French songs with a good 
deal of dramatic feeling. The timbre of her voice is pleas 
ing and she can use it with a good degree of force. She dix 
payee a variety of appropriate sentiment in “L’Esclave” by 

lo, which was particularly commendable. The English 
which were contrasted in effect, claimed great atten- 


songs, 
Review. 


tion.— Spokane 


Miss Winters, a member of a pioneer family of Spokane, 
has been studying in the East. She possesses a voice o 
much warmth, vibrating with emotion and shows much 
dramatic feeling in her interpretation.—Music and Musicians, 
Seattle. 


TRUTH WINTERS, Sooran 


Miss Winters, a Spokane girl who has been study- 
ing in New York with Charles Bowes during the last 
| ear, visited her home town at the beginning of the 

ew Year, and on January 9 gave a joint recital 
there with Lester Donahue, pianist. 
debut as a professional singer and the Spokane critics 
referred to her work as follows: 


This was her 


The Spokane correspondent of the Musica Courter wrote 
as follows: “On the evening of January 9, Ruth Winters, 
dramatic soprano, and Lester Donahue, pianist, appeared in 
concert before a large and appreciative audience. Th's was 
Miss Winters’ first appearance in Spokane and her success 
was pronounced. The concert was in the nature of an ovation 
for both artists, so genuine and marked were the manifes 
tations of delight throughout the evening. Miss Winters 
possesses a warm, rich and sympathetic dramatic soprano 
voice of rare charm and color ng. It is a voice of breadth 
and power and proved itself equal to any demands made 
upon it—and there were several exceedingly difficult ones. 
Her numbers were rendered in a most convincing and artis 
tic manner. Much is to be expected from this young artist 
and her career will be watched with great interest by her many 
admirers. Possibly she was at her best in Massenet’s wonderful 
*Pleurez mes Yeux.’ The audience was quick to grasp the 
deep emotion and dramatic possibilities of it. It was given 
with an intensity that brought out in a most convincing 
manner its appealing theme. Miss Winters’ program was 
delightfully arranged and afforded excellent opportunites for 
the display of her vocal talents.” 
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Oh where, oh where, has “Goyescas” gone? Ex- 
actly where the Musica. Courter predicted. 


—_-———_©———_ 

London Musical News reports that 655 English 
bandsmen have been killed in action or have died 
of sickness and wounds. 

— 

This week will bring to hearing here two of 
Liszt’s*best works. The “Faust” symphony is to 
be performed tonight by the Boston Symphony at 
Carnegie Hall. 

This afternoon Lester Donahue is booked to per- 
form at his Aeolian Hall recital, the piano epic 
“Apres une Lecture de Dante.” 


=O 


New York dailies have been devoting consider- 
able space to the momentous question as to whether 
or not Geraldine Farrar stood up or remained seated 
when “The Star Spangled Banner” was played at a 
recent public meeting. As a matter of fact, who 


cares one single --— iota whether Miss Farrar’s 
feelings are properly patriotic or not. 


R. E. Johnston publishes in this issue the letter 
he received from Mary Garden just before she 
sailed for Europe. Mr, Johnston had arranged a 
tour for this season, but Miss Garden was unable 
to fill the dates because of her ill health. Mr. John- 
ston has made arrangements to have her fill these 
dates and others during the time from November 20 
to December 20, 1917. Mary Garden will also ap- 
pear at the Biltmore Morning Musicale on Febru- 
ary 28, 1918. 

——_@—— 

Pursuant to a decision handed down here by 
Magistrate Breen in the West Farms Court last 
week, it is legal to sell tickets to a theatrical per- 
formance on Sunday if the performance “does not 
directly or indirectly disturb the repose or the relig- 
ious liberty of the neighborhood.” This is a sens- 
ible decision and should lead to the utter defeat of 
the recurrent attempts on the part of misguided 
reformers to interfere with respectable musical and 
theatrical entertainments on Sunday, the day of all 


days when refined entertainment should be made 
easily accessible to our citizens. 
—— 


Other signs of Spring: Last Tuesday the Brook- 
lyn season of the Metropolitan Opera Company at 
the Academy of Music closed with a performance 
of “Thais.” Next Saturday evening will mark the 
final 1916-17 New York concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Philharmonic Society is to 
finish its local season on Sunday, March 25, with 
a request program. 

—_@o——_ 


Not long ago an Australian paper published the 
fact that Richard Strauss was dead. Along comes 
the Weekly Courier of Launceston, Tasmania, and 
publishes the demise’of Oscar Strauss, the Viennese 
comic opera composer. As a matter of fact, both 
the Antipodean journals are wrong, for the Strauss 
who died was Eduard, brother of Johann, the waltz 
king. 

——__¢Y—- —- 


A familiar cry comes from Australia. In the 
Melbourne Table Talk of February 1 we read that 
“there has always been the opinion in Australia that, 
for interpretative work, it is absolutely necessary 
that our students should leave these isolated shores 
and go to Europe.” The same paper then explains 
that this step no longer is necessary for Australians. 
America admits that it now is in the same position 
as Australia. 

——@—— 


In writing “The Canterbury Pilgrims” Reginald 
de Koven has created almost a new variety of Amer- 
ican opera, which finds its counterpart most nearly 
in the so-called “Volksoper” of Germany. Perhaps 
if one seeks a composer to whom Mr. de Koven is 
most allied in spirit, the name selected would be 
that of Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl. Both Dr. Kienzl and 
Mr. de Koven write straightforward, simple, melo- 
dious music, which has a very direct appeal to the 
lay hearer and, consequently, is successful. 


a Aa 


In the MusicaL Courter of last week, the news 
was published that the eightieth birthday of Max 
Bruch is to be celebrated in various cities of this 
country next season by performances of the master’s 
works. The MusicaL Courter forgot to say, how- 
ever, that the movement for the celebration was 
started by Rose and Ottilie Sutro, the pianists, and 
due credit is extended to them herewith. Max 
Bruch wrote his new concerto for two pianos for 
the Misses Sutro, and dedicated the work to them. 
They performed it recently in Philadelphia (with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokow- 
ski) with striking success. 

ee D 


On another page of this issue there is an inter- 
view with Louis Koemmenich, in which he outlines 
some of the plans of the venerable New York Ora- 
torio Society for next year. On December 5, 1917, 
under Mr. Koemmenich’s direction, the Oratorio 
Society will perform, for the first time anywhere, 
“Ave Jesu,” a rhapsody for chorus, semi-chorus, solos 
and orchestra by David Stanley Smith of Yale Uni- 
versity, on a poem by St. Bernard Clairvaux. On 
Max Bruch’s eightieth birthday, February 13, 1918, 
his best oratorio, “Odysseus,” a work now seldom 
heard in this country, will be performed. It is no 
wonder that thesociety has made truly remarkable 
progress under Mr. Koemmenich’s skilled direction 
and that the interest of the members remains high in 
view of his eagerness to seek out and present new 
and worthy works in the choral field. 


a 


Next week will mark the anniversary of Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl as organist and director of music at 
the old First Presbyterian Church of New York. 
Only those who are familiar with church music and 
organ music in America can realize what Dr. Carl’s 
quarter century of work has done toward the de- 
velopment of both fields. Dr. Carl was a pupil of 
Alexandre Guilmant, and the first to spread the fame 
of that great organist in this country. Through his 
efforts as a concert organist and through the in- 
numerable pupils who have graduated from his Guil- 
mant Orga School, he has aided tremendously in 
the dissemination of the knowledge of the best in 
organ music and the splendid musical programs at 
his church have been served as models for churches 
all over the country. Hearty congratulations to Dr. 
Carl on the completion of this quarter century of 


splendid musical service and very best wishes for a 
continuance of it! 
ek eed 

The Musica. Courter is in receipt of some liter- 
ature pertaining to a new system of music notation, 
invented and worked out by Robert B. Robertson, 
of Kansas City. Space forbids the reprinting of 
the details of the new system, but any one interested 
in finding out more about it might write to the in- 
ventor at 1315 Askew avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
There are dozens of these new systems of music no- 
tation, and almost each day brings another version 
of that kind, all of them more or less skillful and 
more or less practical. The chief difficulty in the 
way of the inventors seems to be not the task of get- 
ting recognition fot their systems, but of inducing 
publishers to print music according to the new order 
of things and to get the public to accept the de- 
parture, 

——o—_- 
SYMPAONY SOCIETY ENDS SEASON 


After its two concerts here at Carnegie Hall, 
March 15 and 17, the Symphony Society of New 
York (Walter Damrosch, conductor), which is to 
go on tour, will have given in this city forty-seven 
concerts, including twenty-four at Aeolian Hall, 
twelve at Carnegie Hall, five Young People’s Con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall and five in Brooklyn. At 
these performances were heard Beethoven’s third 
and sixth symphonies, Brahms’ first, second and 
fourth ; Saint-Saéns’ third, Tschaikowsky’s second, 
Schumann’s first, Franck’s in D minor and Dvorak’s 
“From the New World.” Modern compositions 
and first performances of older works were Mo- 
zart’s symphony in D and “Symphony Concertante” 
for violin and viola; Bach’s sinfonia from the can- 
tata, “Dominica Quasimodogeniti” ; Stock’s concerto 
for the violin; Ravel’s “Valse Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales”; Leroux’s “Les Perses’”; Franck’s “Les 
Djinns,” “Sommeil de Psyche” and “Psyche enlevee 
par les zephirs” ; Haydn’s symphony in D ; Rabaud’s 
symphony in E minor; Elgar’s “Sospiri”; Sini- 
gaglia’s “Etude Caprice” for strings ; Bach’s suite in 
C; Stravinsky’s suite from “L’Oiseau de feu” ; Zan- 
donai’s “Symphonic Impressions” ; D’Indy’s “Istar” ; 
Kalinnikow’s symphony in G minor; Brahms’ 
“Tragic” overture ; Chadwick’s “Aphrodite” ; Raff’s 
“Lenore” symphony, and Stanford’s “Irish” sym- 
phony. 

Also there were unusual performances of solo 
works at the New York Sympliony concerts, includ- 
ing Franck’s “Symphonic Variations” (Harold 
Bauer); Ravel’s “Introduction and Allegro” for 
harp (Salzedo); Roentgen’s concerto for cello 
(Roentgen) ; Mozart’s concerto for piano in D mi- 
nor (Gabrilowitsch) ; Liapounow’s concerto for 
piano (Leginska), and Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals 
and Harold Bauer in Beethoven’s seldom played 
triple concerto. 

The soloists of the year included: Zimbalist, 
Bauer, Spalding, Casals, Friedberg, Sophie Braslau, 
Alma Gluck, Carlos Salzédo, Josef Hofmann, Guio- 
mar Novaes, Fritz Kreisler, Olga Samaroff, Engel- 
bert Roentgen, Percy Grainger, Mischa Elman, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mabel Garrison, Julia Claus- 
sen, Ethel Leginska, Alexander Saslavsky, Samuel 
Lifschey, etc. 

The Symphony Society has made a change in its 
concert plans for next season. The Friday after- 
noon concerts will be transferred from Aeolian Hall 
to Carnegie Hall, and will be given on Thursday 
afternoons instead of Fridays, beginning October 
25. The Saturday evening concerts at Carnegie 
Hall will be increased from five to eight, beginning 
October 27. The sixteen Sunday afternoon con- 
certs will, however, be continued at Aeolian Hall as 
heretofore, beginning October 28. 


—- 


HALF A MILLION GONE 
The title of this paragraph does not refer to any 
sanguinary loss in the war. The half-million meant 
is half a million dollars—$500,000. This amount 
was lost by the Metropolitan Opera Company in the 
short space of one week. A few weeks ago, a local 
music paper announced that the present season at 
the Metropolitan showed a profit of $500,000. The 
next week the same paper was out with the informa- 
tion that its estimate was exaggerated, but that a con- 
siderably less amount might be made by the Metro- 
politan, “if the rest of the season remained good 
and nothing else should happen to interfere.” or 
words to that effect. The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany must feel much grieved to be deprived so sud- 

denly of profits so suddenly bestowed. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Reasons Why 


We were seated one day in our sanctum, not at all 
weary or ill at ease, when a card was brought to us 
reading “Colgate Baker, representative of the New 
York Review.” We remembered to have read excel- 
lent interviews by Mr. Baker with leading musical 
and theatrical artists, and unsuspectingly we invited 
him to enter. He is an impressive looking gentle- 
man, with an earnest expression, a compelling eye, 
and a quick and decisive flow of speech. He glow- 
ered a bit at us and in a distinct forte voice he asked 
tus why young American singers do not get more 
chance to appear at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
We are not the owner of that institution and we said 
so. That availed nothing, however. Mr. Baker 
held that it is our duty to raise a rumpus with our 
pen in favor of the American singer, and to get 
others to join in the rumpus until the Metropolitan 
capitulates and opens its doors widely to our native 
songbirds. We found ourself drawn, somewhat 
against our will, into a lengthy discussion with Mr. 
Baker. When it was ended he said: “Will you 
write this conversation and print it in the Mv- 
SICAL CourIER?” “No,” we said, “but if you care 
to write it, we shall be glad to publish it in our col- 
umn.” 

A day later we received a typewritten document 
from Mr. Baker. Here it is: 

“Ts it impossible to induce the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to give a few deserving American singers, 
as yet unknown to fame because they have had no 
opportunity to sing in grand opera, a trial perform- 
ance ?” 

This is the question which I put to the editor of 
the MustcaL Courter, Leonard Liebling, because I 
do not think that there is any one in this country 
who is so well qualified as he is to pass upon it, and 
Mr. Liebling, both at the beginning and the end of 
an hour argument on the interrogation, answered, 
“No!” 

Although he presented the case of the Metropoli- 
tan “against American singers” with the mastery of 
eminent counsel at the bar of a high court of justice, 
Mr. Liebling did not convince me, because I am in 
musical matters an absolute idealist. 

I do not think that the proposition to give a few 
young and untried American singers a real trial at 
the only grand opera house in the world where a 
trial means anything today, is either impractical or 
against the interests of the Metropolitan, or the 
wishes of the directors. Moreover, I do not think, 
as Mr. Liebling does, that it would be impossible 
for a committee of competent judges to pick out 
three or four singers from the small army of aspir- 
ing artists now besieging the Metropolitan, who 
would prove to be really great artists. 

The question which I hurled at Mr. Liebling, as 
he sat in his editorial sanctum, was so ingenuous he 
was somewhat taken by surprise, but he was quick 
to answer it and to fortify his decision with many 
strong arguments. 

“In the first place,” Mr. Liebling said, “the Metro- 
politan is not a public institution. It is a private 
corporation conducted for private purposes, namely 
to give the best grand opera possible for the sub- 
scribers. The Metropolitan owes the community and 
the country nothing. It has no sacred mission to 
perform. It is not the place to try out new and 
inexperienced singers. It would not be fair to the 
patrons to present untried artists when the best, 
the most finished and capable are obtainable and 
are expected by auditors who pay $6 per seat. 

“But every year or so the management of the 
Metropolitan does engage one or two young and 
untried American singers. These singers have sel- 
dom ‘made good,’ not one of them has proved ‘great’ 
and the disappointing results of these engagements 
I claim due to the fact that the singers were not 
given positions on their merit, but by influence; in 
brief, the method of selection was wrong and an 
injustice to the great body of American singers.” 

“Why do you say ‘injustice’? Are the directors 
of the Metropolitan, all of them business men, 
under any obligation to do ‘justice’ to the great body 
of American singers? Have they not the right to 
do as they please, or rather what they think will 





please the patrons? I question the right of any one 
to criticise the directors of the Metropolitan in this 
particular,” 

“The directors of the Metropolitan are directors 
also of public service corporations, railroads, banks, 
etc. Is it not true that they recognize it as their 
duty to cater to the interests of the public in the 
conduct of those public service corporations? In 
the management of a railroad, do they not consult 
public interest, and is there any reason why they 
should not feel the same obligation to consult the 
public’s interests in the management of the Metro- 
politan? The Metropolitan Opera Company makes 
a profit variously estimated now at between a 
quarter to half a million dollars out of the public 
per annum. Does this fact alone give the public 
some moral rights in the management of the com- 
pany ?” 

“I do not believe that the Metropolitan makes 
money out of opera. I think it quite absurd to 
talk about moral rights in this connection. The 
public has no rights of any kind in the Metropol- 
itan, except the privilege of going to hear opera 
or staying away.” 

“Tt has the right of criticism.” 

“IT do not deny that, but what good will criticism 
do?” ; 

“I think it can do a great deal of good, provided 
it is justified and competent. Just at present there 
is very little criticism that is worth while in the 
press. The musical critics for some reason are 
content to allow conditions we know to be evil to 
drift along from bad to worse. Why not get to- 
gether, why not work for common ideals, why not 
try the effect of a united, determined, independent, 
aggressive press on grand opera here, on the reform 
of the concert platform, on eliminating the graft 
evil, and other abuses ?” 

“My dear sir, you are an idealist. Take your 
own suggestion for giving new singers a trial at the 
Metropolitan, and let us suppose it could be ar- 
ranged. I claim,that it is impossible to select new 
artists who could give a satisfactory performance 
at the first trial. The house is too big, there is too 
much for the new artist to learn, too much to con- 
tend with. The technical difficulties would be in- 
surmountable, any conductor or stage director will 
tell you that. 
under such conditions.” 

“Don’t you think that a singer like John Charles 
Thomas, for example, a trained actor, with a fine 
voice could get up on the stage at the Metropolitan 
and ‘make good’ at a trial performance, in a short 
role suited to his voice if given one or two re- 
hearsals? Surely he is as good an actor as many 
of the regulars at the Metropolitan. There is 
nothing very difficult about grand opera acting, to 
the experienced actor of drama and musical comedy. 
I know several young artists who could not only 
make good at the Metropolitan if given one or two 
rehearsals, but who would be veritable sensations 
and great discoveries. All of them have had ex- 
perience on the dramatic stage. One of them is a 
really great emotional actress, who has forgotten 
more about acting than most grand opera stars 
know.” 

“But, grand opera is not drama, and there are 
a thousand things about it that the new singer can 
learn only with experience. The trick of using the 
voice to the best advantage ; where to stand for this 
passage; what part of the stage to act such and 
such a scene in. John Thomas, after all, has had 
experience in musical comedy. He is not new to 
the art of uniting song and action.” 

“Surely that is not very difficult for the trained 
actor to acquire. Remember I am not suggesting 
trials for people who do not know how to act, but 
only for competent actors and actresses, who are 
successfully passed by the musical conductor on the 
singing of a role, and by the stage director on dra- 
matic ability.” 

“Even admitting *that such people could be found, 
I do not think that the Metropolitan is the place to 
try them out. I think it would be better for them 
to begin with another organization. I would suggest 
founding a separate opera company here for the pur- 


I have seen innumerable singers fail’ 





pose, a distinctly American company, which possibly 
might secure the backing of such a splendid philan- 


thropist as Otto H. Kahn. 
join him,” 

“Tt seems to me that idea was tested pretty well 
in the Century Opera Company and demonstrated 
unsuccessful. Moreover, it is getting into the Met- 
ropolitan that is going to do the American singer 
some good, nothing else. The possibility of actually 
getting into the Metropolitan on real merit ought to 
be held out to every young American singer. I 
claim that under present conditions, with the war 
devastating Europe and shutting it to American 
singers, coupled with the exclusion policy of the 
Metropolitan, the unknown young native singer has 
positively no chance or hope of ever becoming a 
member of the Metropolitan. Surely it would be 
in the interest of the Metropolitan to discover a few 
great American artists.” 

“T think that the directors of the Metropolitan are 
animated by the highest principles and I give them 
credit for desiring to serve the public and the cause 
of musical art in America to the best of their abil- 
ity.” 

“T admit that. But if mistakes have been made 
at the Metropolitan, if influence has had an injuri- 
ous effect in the engagement of artists and in the 
selection of new works for production, it has neither 
been the wish or the fault of the directors. They 
wish to do the biggest and the best thing that can be 
done for the opera loving public. The facts clearly 
show, however, that the system of selecting new 
American singers is entirely wrong, and I merely 
suggest that another more equitable and rational 
plan be given a test —why not ?” 

“If it could be done,” said Mr. Liebling, “it would 
be a very fine and inspiring thing, but I assure you 
again it is impossible—no—absolutely no, it cannot 
be done.” 

“I wish you and others would try. There is just 
the remote possibility that we may bring cheer and 
inspiration to thousands of struggling young 
singers in America who are utterly desperate 
and forlorn over the present situation. If 
the leaders of our musical press and au- 
thorities like yourself will only take this situa- 
tion into serious consideration, give it publicity, 
discuss it, some good may come. I do not see why 
a supplementary opera season of two weeks cannot 
be arranged to follow the regular season, during 
which new singers, selected by a competent and un- 
prejudiced jury, could be given a trial. Such a sea- 
son would in no way conflict with the established 
policy of the opera house, in respect to the regular 
opera season, and it might solve the whole problem 
of providing worthy talent for the Metropolitan and 
a future for our American opera singers in their 
own country.” 

Hardly had Mr. Baker gone when we had the 
pleasure of a visit from Rose and Ottilie Sutro. 
They led our talk into various strategic channels 
until it touched the subject of pedagogy, and then 
they launched into an eloquent plea for the estab- 
lishment of a national conservatory of music. We 
tried to show them how politics would enter into 
such a scheme, how difficult it would be to get Con- 
gressmen and Senators to grant appropriations for 
a musical project while harbors, canals, parched 
lands, remained to be improved, extended and irri- 
gated, respectively. We brought forth other objec- 
tions, but all to no avail. The Misses Sutro would 
not grant that the project is impossible. They de- 
sired our aid. They suggested a meeting of Ameri- 
can musicians and lay music lovers. We derided 
musical meetings called for the purpose of inducing 
musicians to act in harmony for their common good. 
We admired the zeal and patriotism of the Misses 
Sutro and we promised to attend any meeting they 
might feel inclined to arrange. 

Our next visitor was Albert Reiss. He has just 
started an association for the giving of grand opera 
in English, by American singers if possible, but. at 
any rate, by singers competent in dictioning our lan- 
guage. Mr. Reiss seemed to think that we were not 
responsive to his scheme when he began it a few 
weeks ago with his production of two short Mozart 
opetas. We assured Mr. Reiss that we consider 
his project an admirable one and that we see no rea- 
son why it should not become profitable. He pro- 
tested that he is not seeking profit, but intends mere- 
ly to build an institution that may constitute an out- 
let for the young American singer. We still see no 
reason why the undertaking should balk at profit. ” 
We admire Mr. Reiss: we believe in his art and in 
his sincerity, and we should like to see him succeed. 


He could get others to 





me 
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He thanked us for our proffered assistance, but as 
he left he regarded us with a distrustful look. 

We wondered, after the three talks with our ideal- 
istic visitors, whether we have grown cynical, 
whether the war talk has made us combative, or 
whether continued damp weather has a depressing 
effect on an ordinarily robust nature and optimistic 
outlook, 

Stransky to Take Lessons 

Josef Stransky is very much amused at the attacks 
which are being launched against the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in several of the New York morning daily 
newspapers. He said some funny things to us about 
the cabal. One of them was this: “I note that 
Daniel Gregory Mason has been publishing letters 
in the New York Times criticising the Philharmonic 
Society and me personally. He does not seem to 
think that I know much about the Brahms sympho- 
nies. You will pardon me if that makes me smile. 
| remember an occasion not very many years ago in 
Vienna when I received a message that Brahms was 
to be a guest that evening at the home of the Bill- 
roths, and that the master had requested my pres- 
ence at the gathering so that he could play his fourth 
symphony with me at the piano four handed. Of 
course, I went, and I had the inestimable advantage 
of finding out exactly what tempos and phrasing the 
composer had in mind, On many occasions I accom- 
panied him on long walks about the city and its en- 
virons, and as most of the conversations turned to 
the subject of his works, especially the symphonies, 
a fairminded person might be able to assume that I 
gathered some very useful and also authoritative 
knowledge. 1 am not conversant with D. G. Ma- 
son's achievements or his ability as a musician, but 
no doubt if I took a course of lessons from him re- 
garding the interpretation of the Brahms sympho- 
nies, I could learn much more than I did from the 
directions of their creator. After all, poor old 
Brahms did not know much about his own works, 
and it is a pity that he never met Mr. Mason, so that 
he might have found out what he really meant when 
he thoughtlessly penned his immortal symphonic 
masterpieces, I feel sure that Mr. Mason is a great 
conductor, and if he has the time I really must ar- 
range to take some lessons from him in the art of 
wielding the baton and interpreting the classics.” 

Music and Militarism 

The attack on the New York Philharmonic Soci- 
ety is taking a new turn. The following squib ap- 
peared in the Sun (morning edition) of March 11: 

A letter to the editor oi the Evening Sun a few days 
ago said that the Germans in the Philharmonic Orchestra 
were industriously distributing peace propaganda circulars 
and working to obtain signatures. 

If this information is correct the activities of these 
music‘ans are to be deplored. The men engaged in them 
are doing something which their 
detriment 

The president of the Philharmonic Society is Oswald 
Garrison Villard 

No, dear reader, the item did not appear under 
war news, but was contained in the music critic’s 
signed column. The attempt to drag war into music 
is merely stupid, but the effort to arouse racial feel- 
ing in order to harm a musical organization and its 
conductor is nothing short of vicious. Why is Mr. 
Villard’s name dragged in? It would be more to 
the point to print the name of the person who wrote 
the letter to the Evening Sun. Mr. Villard happens 
to be also the owner of the New York Evening Post, 
the only daily newspaper in the city which has ob- 
served strict neutrality during the war and given the 
news in unbiased fashion, The Sun has been from 
the beginning a partisan and prejudiced reporter of 
the great conflict. At least its musical columns, 
however, might be expected to confine itself to mu- 
sic and not to military propaganda and the stirring 
up of the most revolting of sentiments, the hate be- 
tween nations, 


Godowsky, Miracle Worker 


A most interesting characterization of Leopold 
Godowsky is that of James G. Huneker in the New 
York Times supplement of last Sunday. Mr. Hune 
ker discourses in his incisive and ingratiating fashion 
on the subject of pianists, past and present, and re 
views them all, from the grand masters J.iszt and 
Rubinstein, to the youngest pianistic sensations ol 
the moment, Mischa Levitzki and Guiomar Novaes. 
Mr. Huneker reminds his readers that once he called 
Godowsky “the superman of piano playing,” and he 
continues: “Nothing like him, as far as I know, is 
to be found in the history of piano playing since 
Chopin. He is an apparition. A Chopin doubled 


will react to own 


by a contrapuntalist. Bach and Chopin. The spirit 


of the German cantor and the Polish tone poet in 
curious conjunction. His playing is transcendental ; 
his piano compositions the transcendentalism of the 
future. That way, else retrogression !” 

“That way” is easier to say than to do. The way 
is Godowsky’s. He discovered it and he has been 
following it in solitude ever since. Composer 
Godowsky would be better known for his original 
works and monumental paraphrases, transcriptions 
and adaptations, if pianist Godowsky had based his 
manner of writing upon the ordinary virtuoso tech- 
nic and not upon his own supreme finger mastery. 
Other pianists give most of the Godowsky works 
a wide berth because they cannot play them. That 
is the truth and it should be told in order to kill off 
the widely circulated libel that Godowsky’s col- 
leagues ban his output from their programs because 
they harbor that deep jealousy which is generally 
supposed to exist among the overlords of the key- 
board. 

Mr. Huneker sums up: “A new synthesis—the 
combination of seemingly disparate elements and 
styles—with innumerable permutations, he has ac- 
complished. He is a miracle worker.” The same 
discriminative critic calls Godowsky’s tone “always 
legitimate, never forced,” and refers to his wizard 
fingers as ten digits which are “ten independent 
voices recreating the ancient polyphonic art of the 
Flemings. He is like a Brahma at the piano. Be- 
fore his serene and all embracing vision every 
school appears and disappears in the void. The 
beauty of his touch and tone are only matched by 
the delicate adjustment of his phrasing to the larger 
curve of the composition. Nothing musical is for- 
eign to him. He is the greatest creator of rhythmic 
values since Liszt.” 


Variationettes 


In the Darien (Conn.) Review of March 2, 1917, 
there is an advertisement of a moving picture called 
“The Price of Silence.” It is alluded to as a “Super 
de Luxe Production, which will make you glow with 
love, thrill with emotion, tickle with joy, pant with 
interest, tingle with indignation.” 

ee 

On general principles it is well to be reminded 
of the past once in a while. Philip Hale reminds 
us that Hans Georg Nageli (1773-1836) attacked 
bitterly the “Jupiter symphony by Mozart. And 
why? Oh account of its “well defined and long 


lived melody.” 
2%. 2 


“Ricoro” writes: “The opinion of Paderewski 
on the subject of Havana, where his recital drew 
only $1,500, would be worth having. He departed 
from Cuba in a tigerish rage.” 

* * * 


In other words, then: 
When he left the shores of Cuba 
He was savage as a puba. 
* oa A 


Homer Havermale, a San Francisco writer, says 
that most of the American college athletes who sing 
have tenor voices. Ours not to find out why. Does 
Clarence Lucas, the very human encyclopedia. 
know? 

* * * 

And speaking of the much maligned tenors, in the 
Chicago Examiner there is a breezy and original in- 
terview by James Whittaker. The subject is John 
Philip Sousa. Mr. Whittaker starts by saying, “And 
I thought that band leaders were like tenors! I 
wish all presidents and kings and opera impresarios 
were like John Philip Sousa. How happy we could 
be if the gentlemen who make our laws were bred 
as thorough as the gentleman who makes our 
marches.” Paderewski, Vincent d’Indy, Sousa, are 
the interviewees whom Mr. Whittaker considers 
most rare. He advises students of the tonal art to 
do music, “not half and become less than a talent,” 
but as Sousa has done it, whole, largely and mag- 
nificently, and become a knight. Mr. Sousa cap- 
tured Mr. Whittaker’s funny sense by telling the 
story of a St. Petersburg banquet, at which the com- 
poser-bandmaster made a very short speech, merely 
relating an anecdote about a cross eyed butcher and 
a darky. Next morning the St. Petersburg papers 
had it that “Mr. John Philip Sousa had spoken to a 
distinguished gathering on “The Progress of Ameri- 
can Music.’ Mr. Whittaker admires Mr. Sousa’s 
favorable opinion of himself, which he analyzes like 
this: “He will praise his Own works with the can- 
dor of a boy telling his prowess at marbles, but he 
will not tell you that others have agreed with him. 
His self praise is self appraisal. Beware of the men 


who will not confess their merits.” That is all very 
well, but one should be a Sousa before indulging in 
the luxury of admitting one’s greatness. 

* * * 


Good for London Musical News. It heaps ridi- 
cule upon the London county council for consider- 
ing the removal of the memorial tablet to Heine 
from the front of 32 Craven street. The journal 
reminds the county council that Heine had a sense 
of humor. “What shall we do with Handel’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey ?” asks London Musical 
News derisively. 

* * * 

According to the Chicago Tribune (Bert Leston 
Taylor), there is a Briinnhilde Murphy in Madison, 
Wis. Siegfried O’Houlihan please write. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


concesnststlimsitotings 
HELPING THE MACDOWELL IDEA 


A “MacDowell Club of Omaha” was organized 
last week. Its objects are to pledge $100 per year 
for five years (at least) to the MacDowell Me- 
morial Association work at Peterborough, N. H.; 
also to build, at some future time, a study cabin 
at the MacDowell farm; also “to stimulate and en- 
courage local art and local creative artists.” The 
officers of the new Omaha club are A. M. Borglum, 
president ; Henrietta Rees, secretary ; Mr. Zabriskie, 
treasurer. There is to be a board of at least ten 
directors, each of whom is to get ten members. 
The example of Omaha is a good and a useful one. 
Mrs. MacDowell (widow of the composer) her- 
self far from robust, has been bearing the biggest 
share of the burden in raising money to help carry 
out the Peterborough idea. She has been travelling 
about the country for years, giving lecture recitals 
for the purpose of aiding the idealistic cause con- 
ceived by her distinguished husband and for which 
he bequeathed whatever property he possessed. It 
is time that Mrs. MacDowell’s work be made easier. 
She is undermining her frail health through her 
herculean labors. She is doing it cheerfully, but 
she is doing it nevertheless. Are our American 
musical clubs, concert goers, music lovers, and Mac- 
Dowell admirers satisfied to look on and remain 
indifferent ? 





ee 
AN IMPROVED PIANO 





This is from the Newburyport Herald in the sum- 
mer of 1838: 

A patent piano has been invented in Philadelphia having 
a glass plate in the place of a sounding board, and glass 
tubes over the strings. The advantage is in the superior 
quality of glass over wood in giving or reverberating 
sound. It is found to increase as well as to give a rich 
mellowness to the tone. 

We don’t know, of course, what the tone is like 
as the glass pianos have not yet penetrated to the 
wilds of New York City. We judge, however, that 
it is dangerous to throw stones at a glass piano. 
We never do so. 

——- -¢— 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MARCH 








Bach was born in March, 1685. 

Seethoven died ninety years ago—March, 1827. 

Berlioz died in March, 1869, forty-two years after 
Beethoven. 

Cherubini died on March, 
before Berlioz. 

Chopin was born in March, 1809. 

Nicolai died in March, 1849. 

Rachmaninoff was born in March, 1873. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff was born in March, 1844. 

Smetana was born in March, 1824. 

Hugo Wolf was born in March, 1860. 


1842, twenty-seven 





IT CAN’T BE DONE 





“Imagine a comic opera consistently funny,” 
dreams the Minneapolis Bellman, “that presented 
dancing in which mere agility was not permitted to 
substitute itself for grace, scenery that appealed to 
the imagination, and music that was worth singing 
well; a comic opera in which an interpolated vaude- 
ville ‘turn’ would show itself as an unwelcome in- 
truder, and in which events had some rational se- 
quence,” 


“Pulled Stumps to Music” says a headline in the 
Pittsburgh Press, claiming that never before were 
stumps pulled to music. Evidently the Press is not 
familiar with the dear old English game of cricket, 
where many stumps have been pulled to music, vary- 
ing from cat calls to a full band. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Josef Stransky’s Accident 


_, American 
While turning out of Fifty- 
ninth street to. go north on 
Broadway the taxicab was struck. 


Times 
_ The taxicab was turning south 
into Broadway. 


“Tristan and Isolde” (Metropolitan) 


Evening World 
Isolde is a character in which 
Mme. Kurt’s voice and her art 
combine to find the best expres- 
sion. 
Evening Sun 
Mme. Matzenauer’s Brangaene 
song from behind the scenes had 
a marring heaviness. 


Evening Sun 
Melanie Kurt’s Isolde 
harsh and overloud. 


was 


Herald 
Nothing finer can be heard at 
the Metropolitan than me. 
Matzenauer’s singing of this bit 
of Wagner’s most lovely music. 


Philharmonic Society 


World 
Portions of the composition 
were given with Mme. Mero and 
the orchestra half a beat apart, 
the orchestra lagging under Mr. 
Stransky’s direction in a most 
unfortunate manner. 


Evening Sun 
Mme. Mero had a_ support 
from the orchestra of unusual 
irit and appreciation of the 
themes. 


Povla Frijsh (Song Recital) 


Times 
Her voice is admirably pro- 
duced. 


American : 
She has a beautiful, rich and 
well trained voice. 


World 
It is a pity that Mme. Frijsh 
produces her voice so badly that 
the tone 1s seldom pleasant to 
hear. 
Evening Post 
Her voice is not one of great 
beauty and richness. 


“Madame Sans Gene” (Metropolitan) 


World 
Mme. Farrar's singing was 
virile and splendidly colored. 
Times 
She sang well, 


American 
She was far from being in 
her best voice, 
American 
(See above) 


New York Symphony (Elman, Soloist) 


American 
He (Mischa Elman) 
excellent form, 


was in 


Sun 
Mr. Elman’s” reading of 
Brahms’ masterpiece lacked 
somewhat in repose and breadth. 


Sun 
(See above) 


Société des Instruments 


Herald 
Some of the charm of the 
Société des Instruments Anciens, 
heard at the Little Theater, was 
lost in the Metropolitan, 


New York 


Globe 
Alexander Saslavsky and Sam- 
uel Lifschey were hardly of the 
calibre for more than an ade- 


quate performance. (Mozart's 
(Sinfonica Concertante.) 
American 


The Boston composer's contri- 
bution proved disappointing. 


Sun 
By means of a fine orchestral 
coloring, the hearer 1s delighted 
or again even thrilled by the 
varyin ictures. 
rial Herald 
The presentation was not up 
to the usual Symphony Society 
standard. 
World 
Walter Damrosch demonstrated 
his superiority as’ a program 
maker. 


Su 
The distinguished violinist was 
not wholly in his best form. 
Evening Mail 
The concerto was well inter- 
preted. 


American 


His performance did him 


credit, 
Anciens (Metropolitan) 


Globe 
All of the skill and charm 
which went into their former 
performances in smaller halls 
was present, not a bit of it lost 
by the hugeness of the opera 
house. 


Symphony 


Evening Sun 
Messrs. Saslavsky and Lifschey 
gave full flavor to all its orna- 
mental phrases. 


Evening Post 
Chadwick’s symphonic poem 
was well worth transferring to 
the metropolis. 
American 
The tone pictures evoked by 
Chadwick are conventional, la- 
bored, vapid, tiresome. 


Sun 
The work was performed by 
the orchestra with excellent 


sympathy and artistic finish. 
Evening World 
Walter Damrosch let a dent 
be made in his reputation as 
program maker . . ._ his 
offerings were too long. 


Isadora Duncan (Metropolitan) 


Evening Sun 
Miss Duncan had only to tear 
off her outer skirtlet and dis- 
cover herself in the Stars and 


Stripes. 
Globe 


The “Marsellaise” Miss Dun- 
can mimed and danced in an 
effective drapery of red, which 
she dropped for “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” to appear 
wrapped in an American flag. 


Evening Maid 
Miss Duncan suddenly pro- 
duced an American flag and 
waved it. 


Evening Mail 
(See above) 


Kneisel Quartet 


American 
That Kneisel and his excellent 
collaborators failed to bring out 
all the pathos, the power and 
the poignancy of this entte was 


quite evident. . . . It fell 
considerably short of the com- 
poser’s explicitly defined re- 
quirements. 


Evening Sun — 

The Schumann A major quar- 
tet has all of Schumann’s faults 
and none too great a showing 
of his virtues. 


Evening Sun __ 

It was played with a skill and 
feeling which left nothing want- 
ing or wished for (Schoenberg's 
“Verklaerte Nacht”). 


Evening Post 
The opening number -was one 
of Schumann’s best quartets 
No. 3, @ Pea | inspired 
work beautifully colored an 
with many original and fascinat- 
ing changes. 








THE BYSTANDER 








American German—That Old Desk—Souse 





' 


Dropping into the Metropolitan the other day for a look 


at the season’s first “Gotterdiammerung” I indulged in some 
reminiscences in connection with my first season at the 
Wagner festival in Munich. I had only been in Germany 
some ten months when I participated in my first one at 
the Prinzregenten Theater. You remember in the last act 


of “Gétterdimmerung” Siegfried makes his entrance quite 
well up stage coming down along a path on the side of 
a cliff above the Rhine where he stands for a while to 
talk with the three Annette Kellermans who are busy 
swimming about below. Now Siegfried during this con- 
versation is quite a distance from the prompter’s box, so 
far in fact, that, in order to make himself heard, the 
prompter would have to shout loud enough to disturb 
the whole performance. So a special prompter is told 
off to help out Siegfried, who stands in the wings and 
prompts ‘until the scene finishes and Siegfried goes down 
to the fore-stage. 

I was detailed to be that special prompter. After only 
ten months in Germany my German was fluent enough, 
but more rough and ready than refined. The Siegfried at 
that particular performance was Ernst Krauss. When his 
musical cue came he walked out, took his position on the 
cliffs and shot off the first sentence of the scene. While 
the vocal sardines below were answering him I prompted, 
as is the custom in opera, reading through the whole sen- 
tence which he was about to sing instead of giving the 
cue only. He sang the sentence and then as the Rhine ladies 
answered for the second time he turned half way about 
and exclaimed sotto voce “Was fiir Herrgottssakrament 
Deutsch ist das?” which is something that can readily 
be translated even by the non-German-knowing reader. 
Luckily he knew the whole scene absolutely by heart, hav- 
ing done the part, I suppose, a good hundred times and 
more. He came to me later on the stage, shook hands, said 
he thought he recognized my American accent and chatted 
pleasantly about the days when he was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

** * * * 


The following true story has about as much to do with 
music as St. Cecilia, its patron—which is nothing. It is, 
however, true, and always appealed to me as very worth 
telling, 

Once upon a time in a little town in Massachusetts there 
lived a most respectable spinster, all alone except for her 
housekeeper, cook and general factotum—combined in one 
female servant of about her own age—and very comfort- 
ably on a sufficient income from the estate of her late 
father. She was a thoroughly good woman, but not in 
the slightest attractive; in fact, she was positively ugly. 
She was a faithful and devout attendant of what is known 
in New England as the Orthodox Church, and treasurer 
of its Sunday School for a quarter of a century. Oh the 
occasion of the completion of her twenty-fifth year of 
service as treasurer the Sunday School determined to make 
her a present and decided upon a desk where she could 
keep her books. Only, as the superintendent very cleverly 
remarked, “You don’t need to get anything too expensive 
for Lizzie. She has plenty of money herself and be- 
sides she would not care anything about having a fancy 
desk. A good, plain one that does not cost too much will 
ha very well for her.” So they got one like that for 
ner. 

When she got well along into the sixties the spinster 
lady died. 

“Ah,” thought Mr. Orthodox Church and Mr. Orthodox 
ad School, “Here is where we come in for a wind- 
fall! 

The will was opened a few days afterward. It turned 
out that that little Massachusetts town had been harbor- 
ing a romanticist and humorist without knowing it. Prac- 
tically the entire estate she left to a man to whom she 
had been engaged for a short time as a young girl, the 
engagement having been broken off on account of opposi- 
tion from his parents. When she died he was a business 
man in Boston, not in extraordinarily good circumstances. 
He had been married for many years and had grown up 
children. To the Sunday School she left—the desk. What 
was left to the church I don’t remember—and the church 
doesn’t want to. But dying she achieved a notoriety and 
reputation which it had always been her utmost effort to 
avoid during her life. 

This is true, because [ used to live across the street from 
the good lady and she once put down $5.00 on my subscrip- 
tion paper when we were buying a flag for the old Wallis 
Grammar School. 

** * 

It was my good friend, George Albig, of the MusIcaL 
CourtEr’s piano paper, who discovered that the famous 
souse song, “Glorious,” owes the origin of its being to 
nothing less classic than that wonderful old hymn “Adestes 
Fideles.”. There is a frank, open-mouthed, unconcealed, 
unashamed vulgarity about the thing that goes far to ac- 
count for its popularity, just as Vesta Victoria, perhaps 
the vulgarest little thing that ever got on to a vaudeville 
stage, made you laugh till the tears came, even though 
you could only gasp at the incredible vulgarities which she 
attempted—and got away with. I have not heard “Glori- 
ous” in New York as yet, but Chicago has been crazy 
about it. 


* * 


* * * 


By the way, there is something positively new in music 
a piano tone, which from a little distance you would 
swear was a string tone. You can’t make it yourself with 
your own fingers. Only the rolls can make it for you and 
the beautiful, unique effect is astonishing. Ask your dealer 
about the “Jazz” rolls. (Free advt.) Byron Hace, 


* * 





Mendelssohn in London 





“My mention of Ruskin’s association with Herne Hill 
reminds a correspondent that Mendelssohn lived in the 
neighborhood for six weeks during the sumer of 1842. 
He stayed with relatives of his wife who lived on Den- 
mark Hill, the house being pulled down a few years ago, 
when Ruskin Park was secured by the L. C. é During 
his stay at Denmark Hill Mendelssohn composed several 
pieces for the juvenile members of the household—among 
them ‘Six Christmas Pieces,’ written, by the way, on Mid- 
summer Day!—and the most popular of his ‘Songs With- 
out Words,’ that in A, now universally known as the 
‘Spring Song,’ but originally called ‘Camberwell Green.’ ”— 
Diarist, Westminster Gazette, January 19, 1917. 


I SEE THAT— 


De Koven’s “Canterbury Pilgrims” had its premiére last 


week, 

Robert B. Robertson has invented a new system of music 
notation, 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave forty-seven 
concerts in New York this season. 

Tilly Koenen has become the sister of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Frances Alda and Alma Gluck. 

John Philip Sousa and his band will give a “St. Patrick’s” 
program next Sunday evening at the Hippodrome. 

Josef Stransky played the Brahms’ fourth symphony with 
the composer. 

The South objects to having artists think anything is “good 
enough for them.” 

Omaha now has a MacDowell Club. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra will present a 

_ “request” program at the final concert of the season 

California musicians are opposed to the law to license 
teachers in that state. 

Guido Ciccolini is to be the principal soloist with the “Band 
From the Trenches.” 

Cavalieri and Muratore are making a triumphant tour on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Oscar Saenger has been secured as guest teacher at the 
Chicago Musical College. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra is assured of 
another season by popular favor. 

Riccardo Zandonai was married in January to Tarquinia 
Tarquini. 

Pasquale Amato is a niember of the National Music Show 
Board. 

Dr. Carl is to celebrate twenty-five years at “Old First.” 

Anna Case's talking machine records are popular in 
Australia. 

Pietro-A. Yon produces a new mass. 

The Kneisel Quartet will dissolve after its concert of 
April 3. 

Omaha is proud of Thomas J. Kelly. 

There is a movement on foot to establish a memorial to 
Dr. Gilchrist. 

Frances Nash will be the soloist at the closing concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 

Mascagni has completed his new opera, “Lodoletta.” 

Tina Lerner is scoring in Honolulu. 

La Scala audiences are small. 

The military powers of Italy have interfered with the 
operatic performances, 

Mary Garden is to pose for the Goldwyn Company. 

Boito’s “Nero” is reported completed 

Lincoln, Neb., is the proud possessor of a 
orchestra. 

Sigmuhd Spaeth was married in January 

Birmingham is preparing for the N. F. M. C. 

Jacques Thibaud has decided to remain on this side of 


symphony 


the water. 

Arthur Hackett is to appear with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 7 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler triumphs with Chicago Orches 
tra. 


Lucy Gates, not Lucy Bates. makes her Chicago debut with 
the Philharmonic Choral Society. 
Four consecutive recitals in New York cities will keep 
U. S. Kerr busy the third week in April. 
H. R. F. 





HIT OR MISS 





Don’t Say “Good Enough for Them” 


The following letter was received from a well known 
president of a Musical Club in the South. The name of 
the writer as well as the name of the artist is omitted, 
but is to be hoped that the artist in question will read the 
letter and will hereafter give better programs when appear- 
ing even in small towns on his route. 

Dear Str—Recently we had give a program tor us. It 
was an inclement night and only about two hundred people present. 
To that is probably due the fact that the violinist did not give a 
single number that his program called for. As president of a club 
which has for its object the musical uplift of our town people, I 
urged our members to attend and to advertise the concert as far 
as possible. Now I think an artist lowers his standard when he 
does a thing of that kind. The people who braved the weather, 
did so because they wanted something that was worth while, and 
I think it was due them to give the best that was in him. pre 
sume he could do better. We paid the same for our tickets. I came 
away feeling that we had not been repaid for leaving a comfortable 
fireside. Don't you think there is an element of injustice in that? 
If so, I would be so glad if you would at some convenient time 
ive us an editorial on the subject. I subscribe to the Counter, 

read everything in it. It means a good deal to one living in a 
town where the musical advantages are few. 

Sincerely yours, 


She Changed Her Name 


One upon a time there was a song about a coon who 
wanted his color to fade away. On the other hand there 
is a lady with a German name employed on an English 
paper who has put color on her name, apparently with the 
object of Anglo-saxonizing it. 


Count Them—Forty-two! 


According to a Duluth daily, only forty-two (42) per- 
sons were present at a recital given in that northern town 
by a soprano who is really Dutch, in spite of her Italian 
name. Forty-two! It is a long way up north there in 
Duluth and it must have been some chilly for the prima 
donna to face such a large audience. 





Joseph Malkin, Soloist With 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 





Friday evening, March 16, Joseph Malkin, the cellist, will 
appear as soloist for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, playing the Lalo con- 
certo, Dr. Muck conducting. 
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On Monday evening, March 5, Inez 
Field Damon, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Schenectady, N. Y., gave a talk in the High School 
on “High School Credits for Study of Music Under 
Private Instruction.” The talk, which was under the 
auspices of the Music Teachers’ Association of Albany, 
aroused much interest, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Asheville, N, C.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 


Under the management of Otto P. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Hager, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists of Bos- 
ton, Mass., gave a recital of present day music for two 
pianos in Twentieth Century Hall, February 26. The 


program prese nted was novel and interesting, and the 
young artists were enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
large audience present. -March 6 marked the visit of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor. The concert was the fifth in the series 
of Mai Davis Smith. A rhapsody by Arnold Cornelis- 
a resident of Buffalo, was presented, and the com- 
was called to the stage to bow his acknowledg- 
ment. Royal Dadmun, baritone, was the soloist and 
made a most favorable impression, The program of 
the Chromatic Club on February 24 included numbers 
for cello and piano excellently performed by Mrs. 
Millhouse and Warren Case, and music for two pianos 
played with skill, by the Misses Fields and Schlenker. 
A program under the same auspices took place on 
March 10, when Ralph Leon Trick, pianist of Buffalo, 
and Harold van Duzee, tenor of New York, presented 
the program. Mr. van Duzee is a pupil of Oscar Seagle. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company, Fortune 
Gallo, director, filled its second Buffalo engagement at 
the Teck Theater during the week of March 5. The 
spirited ensemble and effective work of chorus and or- 
chestra throughout reflected a large measure of credit 
on the musical director, Chev. Carlo Peroni. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Claremont, Cal.—The Zoellner Quartet recently pre- 
sented a program at Bridges Hall. Precisenvss of attack 
and very sympathetic interpretation were distinguishing 
features of the quartet’s performance. The audience was 
enthusiastic and the Zoellners generously responded with 
numerous encores. 

_Cleveland, Ohio.—On Thursday evening, February 

2, Percy Grainger gave a recital here under the direction 
of Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, which attracted a large audi- 
ence. An interesting feature of the program was a group 
of his own compositions, which he played with inimitable 
charm. Mr. Grainger responded to enthusiastic applause 
with several encores——The eighth symphony concert was 
given by the Cincinnati Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, con- 
ductor, with Ethel Leginska as soloist, on Tuesday evening, 
February 27. As usual, the work of this splendid organ- 
ization aroused enthusiastic admiration, Miss Leginska’s 
marvelous technic delighted the audience, and she was 
obliged to respond with an encore.——The Singers’ Club, 
Albert Rees Davis, director, gave its second concert of the 
March 1, The program was enjoyed by the 
large audience. The club, composed of 125 men’s voices, 
sang with beautiful tone and excellent ensemble. Arthur 
M. Parry, baritone, was heard in Cadman’s “The White 
Dawn Is Stealing.” Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, disclosed a voice of rarely beau- 
tiful quality in her solo———On March 3 Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianists, gave a joint recital here, 
under the local direction of -Adella Prentiss Hughes.—— 
Clarence Eddy, the noted American organist, presented a 
varied and interesting program on February 26 to a large 
and appreciative audience———Elmer G. Hoelzle, the well 
known tenor of this city, has been engaged for a number of 
concert engagements in Florida during this month, including 
several song recitals, appearances in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” and Gounod’s “Redemption. On 
March 5, Arthur Dlomsanedhaiahaer gave an organ recital 
under the auspices of the American Guild of Organists at 
the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Dallas, Tex.—On February 24, Zona Mae Griswold 
gave a song recital. Miss Griswold’s last appearance in 


sen, 
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her home city was three years ago at the Saengerfest, 
and to say that the Dallas music loving public was sur- 
prised at the development of her art is to put it mildly. 
Miss Griswold’s artistic program of English, French 
and German groups, with arias in Italian and French, 
were most artistically given, and called forth repeated 
encores.——-Monday, February 26, Julia Culp, assisted 
by David Hochstein, was the attraction of the Schubert 
Choral Club. The club sang two numbers on the pro- 
gram also, with good effect. The brilliancy of David 
Hochstein’s violin playing was magnetic——-On Febru- 
ary 28, Dr. Irvin Lee Holt, of the Southern Methodist 
University, gave a lecture-recital at the Country Club, 
being presented by the Tronitz Club. Mr. Lee sketched 
the life of Richard Wagner, dwelling especially upon 
the “Meistersinger.” He was assisted by Walter J. 
Fried, violinist——Saturday, March 1, Arthur Shattuck 
gave a recital at the Southern Methodist University. 
Mr. Shattuck gave an amazing exhibition of technic, and 
his interpretation lost none from it. He is more than 
a satisfying musician. 

Fremont, Ohio.—There was sincere appreciation in 
the reception accorded Tilly Koenen, Dutch contralto, 
by the Matinee Musical Club members, when she gave 
a concert in the High School Auditorium on March 6, 
This was the club’s only “open recital” on the season’s 
program. Miss Koenen presented a program of Eng- 
lish, German, French and Dutch songs. The Matinee 
Club was founded in 1895 and now has a membership 
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of over 750. Harriett Billua is president of a study club 
which is carried on in connection with this organization. 
_ Fort Worth, Tex.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—This city is indebted to John 
W. Beattie, supervisor of music in the public schools, for 
the excellent work he has done. The Music Supervisors’ 
Convention will be held here from March 19 to March 23, 
and supervisors from the far West and East will be pres- 
ent. A fine program has been prepared for each day of 
the convention. 


Hazleton, Pa.—The Music Study Club, of this city, 
organized by Mrs. Edward Enoch Howe, and under the 
management of Mrs. Howe and Mrs. James Henry Pow- 
ers, aS program committee, has been giving some delight- 
fully interesting as well as really worth while programs 
this season, first studying the classical school and all forms 
of classical music, and continuing at present with the mas- 
ters of romantic tendencies. Those who participated in 
the program given at the last meeting are Mrs. Ayres, 
Howe, Mrs. Powers, Mrs. Olewine, Mr. Bazley, and Mr. 
Hausknecht. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra, Carl Busch, conductor, gave its fourth concert of 
the season recently, playing for the first time here the 
Chausson symphony in B fat. Tilly Koenen, the well 
known Dutch Lieder singer, was the soloist and greatly de- 
lighted the large audience by her exquisite singing ——The 
Fritschy Concert Series presented Alma Gluck for its sixth 
attraction to a house which was crowded to the last seat 
and last inch of standing room. She sang with her inimit- 
able grace and beauty of voice, which was especially effec- 
tive in a group of Russian songs by Moussorgsky, Rach- 
maninoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff.- Anton Hoff accompanied 
her excellently——The fourth concert of the Hotel Muehle- 
back Ballroom Series, under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter F. Fritschy, was given by Efrem Zimbalist. 
He played a program made up of works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Paganini and masters of the old Italian school. He 
won his audience immediately by his serious and beautiful 
playing. Samuel Chatzinoff accompanied him satisfactor- 
ily. Charles Harrison, tenor, was heard here recently. 
He revealed a voice of singular sweetness. His interpre- 
tations of MacDowell’s “Nightingale” and Campbell-Tip- 
ton’s “Spirit Flower” were especially good. Rudolph King 
accompanied him acceptably-——One of the events of the 
season was the concert here on February 10, by Fritz 
Kreisler. Carl Lamson assisted him.——The Music Teach- 
ers’ Association of Kansas City gave its annual banquet at 
the Hotel Baltimore. Though the efforts of Charles H 





Cease, president, Edna Forsythe and Sarah Ellen Barnes, 


the occasion was an enjoyable one, and a great success. 
—-Philip Score, pianist, a nineteen year old pupil of Jean- 
nette Dimm-Hays, made his debut on March 8, before an 
audience that filled Morton’s Hall. His program included 
the Grieg concerto and numbers by Chopin, Debussy, 
Schuett atnd MacDowell, beside which two encores were 
demanded. Mr. Score’s success is spoken of as real, and 
giving promise of high attainment. Dr. E. Hiner, 
cornetist, assisted. 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Miami, Fla.—‘“An Irish Cinderella” was presented on 
March 2 in the school auditorium under the auspices of the 
Business Woman’s League.———Stephen Cool, thirteen years 
of age, appeared in a piano and organ recital at the Waite 
Temple.——On March 4, Mrs. John Stoker, Irene Wunder- 
lich, of St. Louis; J. C. Davidson, Robert Gray, of New 
York: and Irene Polk, of Indianapolis, collaborated in ren- 
dering an attractive program at the White Temple——Alys 
Larreyne, Paris Grand Opera star, sang at the Royal Palm 
Hotel on March 6, at an entertainment given for the relief 
of the Allies’ Blind Soldiers. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Montreal, Canada.—Stanley Gardner gave an interest- 
ing piano recital in Ottawa, enhancing his reputation as a 
concert artist of outstanding ability——-The Dubois String 
Orchestra acquitted itself in finished style at their fourth 
concert, the solo work of M. Chamberlain being especially 
enjoyable.——St. Paul's choir, in combination with the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestral Club, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” under the baton of F. 
H. Blair. The soloists were Grace Kerns, Rose Bryant, 
Albert Lindquest and Frank Croxton, all of New York. 
I. F. Martin presided at the organ. —— Eugen Ysaye again 
demonstrated his outstanding ability as a great violinist be- 
fore a large audience in the Monument National. Maurice 
Dambois was associated with Mr. Ysaye in the Geminiani 
suite, and Mme. Masson was the accompanist. The 
choirs of Christ Church Cathedral and St. Martin’s Church 
combined to render a Bach cantata in the cathedral. H. H. 
St. L. Troop presided at the organ, and Arthur H. Egg 
conducted.——Efrem Zimbalist paid his second visit to 
Montreal and received an enthusiastic welcome in the Mon- 
ument National. Samuel Chotzinoff was the accompanist. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Julia Culp appeared at Ryman Audi- 
torium on February 22 under the auspices of the Fine 
Arts Society——On March 5, Christine Miller gave a 
recital at Ward-Belmont, registering perhaps the most 
universal success ever made by a singing artist at this 
institution, Events scheduled for the third week of 
April are song recitals by Margaret Wilson, under Red 
Cross auspices, and Cecil Fanning, presented by the 
Fine Arts Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Richmond, Ind.—On March 26, Mme. Galli-Curci is 
to sing here and a warm welcome is being planned for her. 
All profits from this concert will go to the support of a 
community organization for an artists’ course to be given 
next season. The revival of a civic orchestra and chorus 
and the introduction of community singing also are 
planned. The community movement backers now are 
arousing public interest in a community auditorium, to seat 
2,000 persons, which the Board of Education is willing to 
include in plans for a new high school building. A large 
audience greeted the Dayton Chorus, made up of sixty 
voices, John Finley Williamson, director, at a Sunday af- 
ternoon concert. Hitbert Kratzer, boy tenor, was the solo- 
ist and Charles Arthur Ridgway, president of the Dayton 
Conservatory, was at the piano. 


Riverside, Cal.—T wo of the artist concerts of the 
Mission Inn series have been given in quick succession. 
The first one, by Arthur L. Bostick, pianist, a Ganz 
pupil, was a great success both artistically and finan- 
cially. The second concert was given by Patricia 
O’Connor Hinshaw, the program including songs from 
France, Ireland and child life. The program was de- 
lightfully rendered with the assistance of Harold Glea- 
son at the piano. Mr. Gleason’s piano interludes con- 
sisted of numbers from Percy Grainger and Debussy. 
——The Tuesday Musical Club presented the third 
membership concert recently. Hazel Helm and Mar- 
guerite Farmer gave the piano numbers with excellent 
interpretation and technical skill; Arthur L. Brown sang 
five German songs, and Bruch’s concerto in G minor 
for the violin received’ masterly treatment from Made- 
line Barnes Childs. Mrs, LaRoy Simms and Joy Keck 
were the accompanists. The visiting soloist was Minnie 
McQuilkin, of San Bernardino, the four above mentioned 
artists being club members. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Sioux City, Ia—On February 15, under the direction 
of Mrs. Frederick Heizer, Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave 
a recital at the Heizer Music School before the Mac- 
Dowell Club, delighting the audience by her intensely 
interesting talk and fine performance of MacDowell 
music. She received a return engagement for the com- 
ing season. Under the direction of Mrs. Frederick 
Heizer, the Heizer Music School Students’ Symphony 
Orchestra gave an All American program on February 
28 before the Sioux City Woman’s Club. The orchestra 
was assisted by Mabel Barclay, Anna Coughlan, Ossian 
Anderson, Gertrude Trowl, Helen Blackman, Brownie 
Ayres, Evelyn Bailey, Clyde Lombard, Harry Larson 
and Paul Beppler, students of the school. Ruth Black- 
man was heard in a recitation. 


Stamford, Conn.—Under the auspices of the Stam- 
ford Women’s Club, Maud Kraft, pianist, appeared in 
the Cesino on March 7, rendering a program of works 
by Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin. After repeated 
recalls, she responded with a charming Schubert num- 
ber as an encore. Mme. Kraft has been engaged as 
soloist at the American Musical Convention at Lock- 
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port, N. Y., where only American artists and American 
compositions will be heard. 

_ St on Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, 

St. Petersburg, Fla—On March 5, Albert Spalding, 
violinist ; Loretta del Valle, soprano; and Andrea Benoist, 
accompanist, appeared at the Plaza Theater before a crowd- 
+n and delighted every one with their artistic ren- 
ditions. 

_Tampa, Fla——The Friday Morning Musicale of this 
city has started a department for children between the ages 
of ten and eighteen who can play proficiently third grade 
music. This is designed to encourage children to more 
enthusiastic efforts for a higher degree of excellence and 
sound musicianship. The first meeting of this department 
was held on March 2. These meetings will occur twice 
each month on Saturday mornings——The Virgil School 
of Music gave an interesting technical and musical recital 
on Saturday afternoon, March 3. Mr. A. K. Virgil gave 
a very impressive talk on “Gifts” and personal responsibil- 
ity in developing talent. This school is conducted by 
Mabel M. Suavely and is affiliated with the Virgil School 
of Music in St, Petersburg, Fla., which is under the direc- 
tion of A. K. Virgil———On February 28, John Turner gave 
a delightful lecture-recital before the Friday Morning Mu- 
sicale members and their friends.——Under the auspices of 
the Friday Morning Musicale, Albert Spalding gave a re- 
cital here on March 6, which was greatly enjoyed by all 
present. He played with his usual brilliance and was en- 
thusiastically applauded—--On February 16, Elsie Baker, 
contralto; William Durieux, cellist, and Frank Braun, pian- 
ist, gave a delightful program of splendid musical merit. 
Bohumir Kryl, cornetist, and his two daughters, vio- 
linist and pianist, appeared here on February 22 and were 
enthusiastically received. 

Winnipeg, Canada.—The Broadway Methodist Church 
was taxed to its seating capacity on March 2, when the 
Handel Choir, R. Watkin Mills, conductor, presented 
Handel’s serenata “Acis and Galatea.” The soloists, Edna 
Verner, Mrs. LMoine Fitzgerald, Dorothy Parnum, 
W. D. Love and Watkin Mills, displayed a care and knowl- 
edge of their work which was altogether refreshing and 
pleasing. Fred M. Gee presided at the organ and Elsie G. 
Cantell at the piano. Handel’s “Messiah” will be rendered 
by the choir on Good Friday evening. 


Interesting Points in Woman Conductor’s Career 











Besides being ranked among the foremost teachers of 
voice production, Clara Novello Davies has established an 
enviable reputations as “wielder of the baton.” Although 
a native of Wales, her first big success as conductor of 
the Welsh Ladies’ Choir was achieved in America, In 
1983, Mme. Davies brought her choir over to the Chicago 
World’s Fair where she succeeded in carrying away many 
prizes. The reception given her will always be fresh in her 
mind, She toured the country for several months, delight- 
ing the people with the unique yet masterly work of her 
choir, The next year she returned to America again, 
creating an even more favorable impression, 

On her return to England, Queen Victoria commanded 
this woman-conductor to appear before her at Osborne 
Castle. Mme. Davies and her choir did so and were highly 
praised by the Queen, who, as a token of her appreciation, 
presented this talented Welsh woman with a jew ed pendant 
bearing her monogram, at the same time granting Mme. 
Davies permission to change the choir’s name to the Royal 
Welsh Choir. In 19000 Mme. Davies and her choir per- 
formed at the Trocadero, Paris, where she achieved the 
distinction of being crowned with a wreath of gold laurel 
leaves by Saint-Saens, who is reported to have said that 
“her teaching was perfect and her conducting magical. 
She was also presented with a Sevres bowl by the French 
people. During the years of 1906-1910, she occupied the 
position of chorus master of the Cardiff Festivals. Mme. 
Davies, several years ago in London, was selected to pre- 
pare the chorus for the production of “Samson and 
Dalilah,” besides conducting at the performance of “Joan 


of Arc.” 
Huhn Concert at Hotel Gotham 


Bruno Huhn’s concert at the Hotel Gotham, New York, 
Wednesday afternoon, March 7, was an occasion for. much 
musical enjoyment. The program numbers were in the 
main from the pen of Mr. Huhn and sung by_ artists of 
wide repute. These were Edith Chapman Goold (so- 
prano), Marie Morrisey (contralto), John Barnes Wells 
(tenor), and Francis Rogers (baritone). 

Mr. Huhn’s compositions already have wide popularity, 
because of their melodic flow, rhythmic swing, technical 
foundation and real conception of song writing. The 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








AEOLIAN HALL, Tuesday afternoon, MARCH 20th, at 3 


CHARLES COOPER'S 


LAST NEW YORK RECITAL OF 
THE SEASON—Steinway Piano Used 














Fugen Ysaye 


CELEBRATED BELGIAN VIOLINIST 
Will give his Second Recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday 
Afternoon, March 24, 1917 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON - 1451 Broadway, New York 





Second New York Song Recital of 


ROSALIE MILLER 


At Aeolian Hall, Thursday Evening, March 29, at 8.15 P.M. 
Walter Golde at the piano 
Management: Music,League of America, 1 W. 34th St., New York 





VIOLIN RECITAL BY 


Theodore Spiering 


Aeolian Hall, Friday Evening 
MARCH 23rd, 1917, AT 8:15 


Management: ALMA VOEDISCH. Tickets on sale at the box office 


McCORMACK 


Tickets Now on Sale for Next Concert 
Carnegie Hall, Sunday Afternoon 
March 18 


Aeolian Hall, Thursday Aft., March 15th 
3rd Piano Recital (Tickets 50c. to $2) 


DONAHUE 


Steinway Piano 
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Mgt. Winton & Livingston, Inc. 














Aeolian Hall, Monday Eve., March 
26, 1917 


FLORENCE I. 
SELIGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Richard Hageman at the Piano 
Tickets at Box Office or at 


Haensel & Jones, 32 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


Concert Direction of Haensel & Jones 














COMPOSITION RECITAL BY 


MANA ZUCCA 


Assisted by Giovanni Martino, basso; Gerald Maas, cellist; Irene 
Williams, American soprano; Knud Dalgaard, Danish violinist; 
Renée Chollet, soprano; Elsa Lyon, contralto, and Betty Lee, 
interpreter of children’s songs. 


Saturday Evening, March 17th, 1917 


AT 8:15. AEOLIAN HALL 


Tickets $2.00, $1.00, 50c. Boxes $25.00 
For Sale at Box Office or 4 West 130th Street 


Management of DANIEL MAYER Knabe Piano Used 





Where to dine after the Concerts 


THE VOGUE 
RESTAURANT 


48th Street and Broadway 


WM. LEON, Manager 

















truth of these facts again was brought to the fore through 
the artistic singing of the participants. Mr. Huhn was 
at the piano. , 

The program: “The Hunt” (Huhn), Mrs. Goold and 
Mr. Rogers; song cycle, “Love’s Triumph,” “Where Are 
Rome and Nineveh,” “In Eternity,” “Let Us Look to the 
Stars,” “Sometimes I Watch Thee,” “The Great Fare- 
well” (Huhn), Mrs. Morrisey; “I Arise From Dreams of 
Thee,” and “Isarafel” (Huhn), “The Owl,” “Why” (J. B. 
Wells), Mr. Wells; “Summer Changes,” “In Summer,” 
“Song of Promise,” “The Dancing Girl” (Huhn), Mrs. 
Goold; “Ecstasy of Night,” “On the Steppe” (Gretchani- 
now), “Broken Song,” “Back to Ireland” (Huhn), Mr. 
Rogers; “In a Persian Garden,” song cycle for four 
voices with piano accompaniment (Liza Lehmann). A 
good sized audience was present. 


Dicie Howell and Harold Land in Recital 








A program, unique both for the numbers selected and 
the excellence with which they were given, was presented 
at the Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J., recently, by Dicie 


Howell, soprano, and Harold Land, baritone. Although 
Miss Howell has been before the public but a compara- 
tively short time, she has during that period endeared her 
work to music lovers by the beauty of her voice and the 
spontaneity of her singing. Unusual interpretative ability, 
combined with a well schooled voice, make her singing 
replete with a charm which makes its appeal with unfailing 
success. Mr. Land is an equally successful exponent of 
the art of song in the best form. Excellent ringing tones 
that cannot fail to please his audience and a virility of 
interpretation which is thoroughly delightful, combine to 
make him a favorite. And the songs which were presented 
were no less interesting than the singers. Compositions 
by American composers were given, those represented be- 
ing Frank La Forge, Sidney Homer, Charles B. Hawley, 
Oley Speaks, John Prindle Scott (who was present), 
Charles Gilbert Spross, James H. Rogers, Fay Foster, 
Henry T. Burleigh, Harriet Ware, W. H. Neidlinger, W. 
G. Hammond, Orlando Morgan and R. Huntington Wood- 
man, the last named being present and assisting in the 
program. The work of Will Reeves at the piano added 
a finishing touch to a most enjoyable evening’s program. 





OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED — Position as leading vocal 
teacher in first class conservatory. New 
York City or western state preferred. 
Would want open time to appear in con- 
cert or recital. Young artist, educated 
under the direction of world famous 
teachers. Himself well known in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and South America. 
Can show best criticisms and has appeared 
successfully in recital in New York. 
Speaks fluently English, French, German, 
Spanish. Endorsed by Dr. Karl Muck, 
Boston. Address, “A. Y. R.,” care of 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


CONCERT PIANIST WANTED—A 
prominent Western college chas an open- 
ing for a pianist of reputation. Must be 
fairly well known and a good concert 
player. Will give proper man a guarantee 

and a percentage. Address “Concert 

Pianist,” care of Musicat CourIER, 437 

Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—A Violinist of ability for a 
position as Director of the Violin 
department of a well known college, the 
leading woman’s college of the state of 
Texas. One who is a good teacher of 
the violin and theoretical work and who 
could organize and develop a college 
orchestra. He must be a good concert 
violinist. A splendid salary is offered 
and there is exceptional opportunity for 
the right person. Address: “E. S. A.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York, 





TO LET—A member of the Musicav 
Courter staff has an apartment of four 
rooms and bath to let, furnished, for 
the summer, from June'1 to September 
1 or October 1. Light and airy; near 
Columbia University, close to subway 
and elevated; particularly suitable for 
anybody coming to the city for a summer 
of study. Address “3H.,” c/o Musicar 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED—By an amateur musician and 
composer of means, a reliable music 
publishing firm which is equipped and 
well enough connected in the trade to 
publish and distribute piano and vocal 
music, the author to act as financial 
backer. Address, stating terms and facili- 
ties, “B. C. L.,” care of Musica. Courier, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HARMONY TEACHER WAN TE D— 
There is an opening in a conservatory in 
the Middle West for a good harmony 
teacher, who is also a composer. A gen- 
tleman of some reputation desired. Ad- 
dress “Harmony,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 








WANTED —tTeacher of singing for large 
conservatory. Prefer middle age man 
with present reputation as singer and 
one who as a teacher can show actual 
results. The opening offers unlimited 
opportunity for the man who is able 
through his own knowledge, personality 


and initiative to occupy a position of 
leadership. The engagement is a perma- 
nent one and will carry a salary com- 
mensurate with applicant's ability and 
reputation. Address, giving complete in- 
formation and, if possible, a photograph, 
“L. T. K.,” care of Musica. Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





ACCOMPANIST—A post - graduate of 


Damrosch Institute of Musical Art, of 
New York, desires accompanying work. 
Experienced in studio and concert work 
Address Madeline Kerr, 251 Eightieth 
street, Brooklyn, New York. Telephone 
493 Bay Ridge. 








TEACHERS WANTED—The Interstate 


Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, 
New Orleans, needs well trained musi- 
cians for college (September) vacancies 
in Piano, Voice Culture, Violin, Stringed 
Instruments, and Orchestration. Special 
terms offered well trained musicians. 
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BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING & DRAMATIC RECITATION 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
44 West 44th Street, New York 














NEW BEAUTIFUL SONGS 


“Ah Love,” “Romance,” “Oh Lege " “Each Morn a Thousand 


Roses Brings, h “April,” “H Ariwara, 
CHARLES PREDERICK” CARLSON. 
Beeitkorr & Harret, : 


ELMER G. HOELZLE, Zeno 


Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, New York 


CARL BEUTEL 


Pianist Composer 


Care of Musical Courier, 615 Orchestra Hall Bidg 
. Chicago, Il. 


MAXWELL 


Director Newcomb School of Music 
New Orleans, La. 


H. H. BELLAMANN > 


PIANIST—LECTURER 
Prepares pupils for Philipp, Paris 


KATHARINE BELLAMANN 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia, South Carolina 


ANTOINETTE FRANKEN 


RiwMANIAN PIANIST 


FEW DATES AVAILABLE FOR SPRING FESTIVALS 
Address: Care of Musical Courier Co. 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


New Yorx. 























LEON 
RYDER 














CORTESE 


Manager Seuthera Representative 


; Harpist 


Memphis, Tenn. 


HEWRY BERNARD WOOTSON DAVIS- 


MURTAGH 


Organist 





DENVER, COLO. 


CARL VENTH 


Conductor Fort Worh Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 























KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


SOPRANO 


“The Parisian esprit of her singing bewitched all."—Victo: 
Nilsson, in Minneapbvlis Journal. 
Address care MUSICAL COURIER 


RUTH Tone Colorist 


DEARDORFF- SHAW 


Exponent of ultra-modern piano music 
Available for concert and recital. 
J. D. Swaw, 227 Security Bidg., Los i. Cal. 
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s KERR 


iyi BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 


661 WEST 143rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Telephone 2970 Audubon 

















JOHN McCORMACK’S “ONE 
MAN FESTIVAL OF SONG” 


Remarkable Programs of His Unique Boston Engage- 
ments 





Outstanding features of the “One Man Festival of Song” 
recently held in Boston, at which John McCormack was 
the central figure, were the fact that four concerts were 
given in eight days (in addition to two appearances with 
the Boston Symphony two weeks earlier), and that every 
seat in Symphony Hall, where these concerts were held, 
was sold out for all the concerts long before the first one 
was given (including 320 seats on the stage on each oc- 
casion). But the most significant, and important feature of 
all was the fact that a different program was offered at 
each concert, a total of fifty-eight songs. In addition to 
the numbers on the printed programs Mr. McCormack 
gave forty-one encores, only four of which were repeated. 
At least forty numbers were given for the first time on any 


stage, which makes the record all the most astonishing. 

Following is a composite program for the four engage- 
ments : 

I. 

Dear Eyes So Tender (Julius Caesar) ..............--0005 Handel 
ee RR OE er yy rer ie ee ee cet ee Handel 
Oh Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? ...........seeeeees Handel 
Tell Fair Irene ......... 


beasts odeph cones svretxeereies Handel 
Menie ». A. MacDowell 
Long Ago, 
Merry Maiden Spring 


A. MacDowell 


A 
Sweetheart Mine .. 1 A 
¢. A. MacDowell 
L. A. 








As the Gloaming Shadows Creep . MasDowst) 
Kecit. and air: “Ingannata una sol Volta” (Agegrippina).... Handel 
Air: “Degl’ occhi del mio ben” (Rodrigo)..............6.65 Handel 
Il, 
Bet EE ane Kg cieend (dae es hdkiva oes aia chdacvedtsa val Schubert 
ee 8 ee Re ; .. Schubert 
i nn owes caeud 6b onthe shetds. od Ctees tnpees cakakewenn Brahms 
SGT  DOORUOD 6c covets decd Bete 00bsedds bweher ees een Schumann 
DOORN 23 ein cabdcha's ¢ieaes debeds Veunda) cevatsoteteatenne Wolf 
ee Se Serer TTT rrr rt 
DOUGNEE 5: cc heeds: tnv0es > 000s reese bbeperedsunes savas Bleichmann 
SP SE SUID co's chonnocteedséee civevenasvea Rachmaninoff 
Cue PRs occ ts fodhsiacep hdewhuertes és ceeeet Ethelbert Nevin 
eS SS RPA ere er Ethelbert Nevin 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms ............+++ Geo, W. Chadwick 
Before the Dawn .. Geo, W. Chadwick 
CEL WEEEED ccvacbedoccdcccevetpogece ene tebecceeceesoedsoen Mozart 
BU MOE. caveloccustcectsacpeecedeechtbaes beaedbocns eeebe Mozart 
PEE: OE TORRID” 00 os ves sacs sed eee ewser tee taseces¥esen Schubert 
BRO DOM § 5.5066 06 poe cos tevehierccsdueeewevadmbe Coons Schumann 


Irish Folksongs:— 
ee er ee Arranged by Milligan-Fox 
Two Fragments (Da Luain, da Mairt; The Magpie’s Nest) 
Arranged by Hughes 
Se 2 eee CO onde cke cece soneaetequamene Arranged by Hu ~ 
nen EME ‘ode Sb ols ch dbs 6 thee ees Arranged by Milligan 
The an Love ry AAP MS os3 Arranged by Harty 
The is or Ce COO. os dev etien.dsebedabekena Arranged by Hughes 
Kathleen ee ee orerer tek Arranged by Hughes 
Nelly, My Love, and Me ..........eeeeee8 genet by Dr. Joyce 
Norah O’Neale . Arranged by Hughes 
The Next Market Day . Arranged by Hughes 
In Dublin’s Fair City .. ..- Arranged by ‘lon 
Lament rranged by Stamford 
Sal oge Ruadh (Ancient Connaught OD Sces cde Carl Hardebeck 
ROEYMATEIME 205s ccscvccsversercemsvesvccess Arranged by Hughes 
The Lark in the Clear Sky .........ccceeees Arranged by Exposito 
Pee Se | ov becacedeveceens bedieon Arranged by Milligan-Fox 








ch bees cawnab tees bead sav asus H. T. Burleigh 
Edwin Schneider 
Hamilton Harty 
ylides Kd ond epic cRRens bbb ebebaelees si skeen John Melvin 
SEO EE Sy swe s 0.64 0308 40.0 6.00'0n 00 RRR ren” H. T. Burleigh 
Unmindful of the Roses ..........csceeveseeeees Edwin Schneider 
Se nT GP EN oo vaen0 06 00s bbece ddnseeduuae Margaret R. Lang 
OU Fe oer Pe eee ee Airlie Dix 
The Bitterness et. Love James Dunn 
CO: SO Oh MONE 5655s ecb budSCes one beeteue Edwin Schneider 

River (Old Negro Melody)... 


One Year (1914-15) 
Your Eyes 
Cradle Son 
Her Portrait 









Dee . Arran: “ hes H. T. Burleigh 
RFE PP re re ee H. H. A. Beach 
O Moon Upon the Waters ..........s.eeeeeee Charles W. Cadman 


Pe EO ROE i kc cove cpencocucaestcacd Henry Hadley 
Si) MN NOME oko wart aw bve-ne's-o aie 00 bb a caee eS John A. Carpenter 
Se DON GOA BUS PEED vis ycsevnbesbas ovecerunere Rudolph Ganz 


Malkin School Rec Recital 


Felix Garziglia gave his fifth piano recital at the Mal- 
kin Music School, 10 West 122d street, New York City, 
March 10 to a large and appreciative audience. Both in 
technic and unusual sweetness of tone, Mr. Garziglia ranks 
high. It is seldom that one hears a player who combines 
such admirable technic with so great a power of expres- 
sion. He responded to repeated encores at the close of 
his program, playing the Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” 
walzes with brilliant technic and grace. 

Mr. Garziglia forgets himself and audience, when play- 
ing; the result is one hears just music, done with beauti- 
ful devotion, and utter sincerity. A fine audience crowded 
the salons, and brought congratulations galore to Director 
Ma!kin, as well as to the solo-pianist, who had given such 


pleasure. 
il 
OBITUARY 
Henrietta Corwin Tuthill 
Henrietta Corwin Tuthill, wife of William Burnet Tut- 
hill, secretary of the New York Oratorio Society, died in 
New York on Sunday, March 11, of pneumonia, after an 


illness of three weeks. Mrs. Tuthill was a talented amateur 
pianist, and an especial devotee of chamber music. 





George Henry Howard 


George Henry Howard, a composer of note and a pro- 
ficient. ig teres and pianist, died on February 27 at his 
home in Boston. He was seventy-three years of age, and 
had lived in Boston for the past two years, making his 
home previously in Washington and New York. Mr. 
Howard had to his credit more than 500 published com- 
positions, and numbered among his pupils several who have 
become prominent in the musical world. 


Walfried Singer 


Walfried Singer, second harpist of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, died recently in the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital! Chicago, of diabetes. He was at the rehearsal of 
the regular weekly’ program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on the day previous to his death. Mr. Singer 
also was one of. the second violins of the orchestra, of 
which he was a member for seventeen years. He was 


also connected with the International College of Music 
and director of the College Orchestra there. 
Mr. Singer is survived by a widow and three children. 


Frederick S. Schlesinger 


Frederick S. Schlesinger died of pneumonia in Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York, on Thursday, March 8. He was born 
in New York in 1865, and was the son of Frederick Gros- 
venor Schlesinger and grandson of Frederick S. Schlesin- 
ger, the first president of the Philharmonic Society. 


Jacob Thoma 


Jacob Thoma, aged seventy-nine, died at his home in 
Roxbury, Mass., on February 27. He was for a number of 
years othicial repairer for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
and had made many instruments which were sought after 
by players of the violin, viola, cello and bass viol. Mr. 
Thoma was born in Hungary, and learned his trade there. 


an 
Birmingham Prepares for N. F. M. C. 








(Continued from page 5.) 
concerts and establish community music, 
school house the social center. 

Every club is being urged to start a crusade against the 
suggestive song and try to check the degeneracy of our 
modern popular music into rag time and secure a censor- 
ship of the songs given in the theaters, cafés and all 
public places, operating under municipal licenses and en- 
courage the establishment of State and Municipal bards 
and orchestra, so that good music may be furnished the 
masses at popular prices. 

Every club is assisting in enlarging the music department 
of Public Libraries and in establishing a traveling library 
in each State. 

The Biennial Festival Convention has proved a great 
stimulus to the musical and artistic life of the cities that 
were fortunate encugh to secure it. With the great strides 
Birmingham has made musically and the coming of the 
Biennial as a climax to the greatest musical season Bir- 
mingham has ever had, the development of a_ symphony 
orchestra, great choral organizations and a genuine musical 
atmosphere are but a matter of time, and that not far 
om. 

This is Birmingham’s great opportunity to do a “Big 
Thing in a Big Way,” an opportunity which will not 
present itself again for years, and will enable us to make 
ourselves known as other than a “Great Industrial City.” 
And even from the purely commercial side the gain shall 
be enormous when one considers that Los Angeles in 1915 
received more than $650,000 of actual free publicity as 
estimated from the clippings of the Associated Press. 

rhe work of entertaining the hundreds of visitors, among 
whom will be some of America’s artists who will partici- 
pate in the various programs, is already well in hand, and 
the indications are that Birmingham’s Biennial Festival of 
the National Federat'on of Musical Clubs will nore all 
those held in the past. 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCT ‘OR OF SOKOLOFF ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


The Maurice Rosenfeld Piano 
School 


Piano Instruction, Recitals, Lectures 
1303 Kimball Hall . Chicago, Ill - 


Phore. Harrison 3035 


AXEL RAOUL WACHTMEISTER’S 


REDOWA (Polish Dance), for Violoncello and Piano. Price $1.00. 

FANTASIETTA, for Violin and Piano. Price, 75 cents. 

FOUNTAIN SONG, three part Song for women’s voices, with 
soprano solo, 20 cents a copy. 


The John Church Company, 


making the 














New York 
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The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 


gehnin 





was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph’’ ; 
Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, 425 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 


write to us for name of re- 
presentative in your city. 











AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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Dickinson Concludes Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson’s series of historical or, 
recitals at Union Theological Seminary ende 





lecture- 
brilliantly, 





CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
Organist. 


March 6, when a crowded house, with standees to the limit 
of the law, heard the masterly exposition of the subject 
of “Tonality.” Beginning with the many scales or modes 
of the Greeks, the lecturer considered the development 
through Gregorian Plain Song, Organum or Discant, and 
Faux Bourdon, and described the advent of the diatonic- 
chromatic scale. There he paused to point out the possi- 
bilities of other scales, touched upon the Hindu, Turkish, 
and especially upon “the most widely diffused scale in the 
world,” the pentatonic, or five-tone scale, and upon the 
whole tone scale, adopted by Debussy and his followers. 
He then passed to the latest development, the deodecuple, 


or twelve-tone scale, favored by modern composers, and 
to the ultimate conclusion, the abolition of the scale and 
the advent of composition without signature, as in works 
of Schénberg and Ornstein. 

The lecture was marked by profound scholarship, yet the 
ideas were set forth so clearly and simply and the illustra- 
tions were so adequate that every point could be readily 
grasped by the audience. Louis Shenk, a newcomer to New 
York, with rich and sympathetic baritone voice, assisted 
Mr. Dickinson. The illustrations of the early music in- 








“errr ee eer 


ROM an obscure beginning in 

mountainous Wales over a 
triumphant engagement with the 
Covent Garden Opera in London to 
a succession of instantaneous concert 
successes in New York and other 
American cities this last winter one 
singer has flown—as if by magic. 
Her name is on the lips of every 
music lover in New York City— 
it will soon be on the lips of EVERY- 
ONE in your vicinity. Have YOU 
heard it? 


Sybil Vane! 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 


840 Aeolian Hall - - - - New York 
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cluded a Greek song of the first century A.D., ancient 
church music by Hucbald and others, a magnificat on the 
first tone by Pachelbel, the Bach prelude in D major, a 
troubadour song and arias from the earliest operas, by 
Caccini and Monteverde; the latter development was illus: 
trated by compositions of Ravel, Debussy, Stravinsky and 
Ornstein, and by charming improvisations in the different 
scales. The program closed with the prelude to “Tristan 
and Isolde.” 


Richard Hageman Announces Summer Classes 


Owing to the war, Richard Hageman will remain in 
this country during the coming summer months, for the 
first time in years. Within the last month or so he has 
received letters from musicians and professors of music 
throughout the East and Middle West, inquiring whether 
Mr. Hageman intends spending these months in teaching 
As a result Mr. Hageman announces that he will hold 
classes of instruction for advanced musicians, in voice 
production, coaching and accompanying. 

The location of his summer residence will be 
later in these columns. This will be the first time 
the well known conductor has ever held any summer 
classes and it affords an excellent opportunity for those 
desiring to perfect their work along these lines. Mr 


announced 
that 





RICHARD HAGEMAN, 
Conductor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


Hageman has been accompanying for the last eighteen 
years, he has coached nearly all of the prominent Metro- 
politan artists and has been conductor of the Meropoltitan 
Opera Company for the last nine years 
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‘‘Miss Spencer is an artist of whom America ought to be proud.’’—Max Smith in the New York American 





ELEANOR 








Pianist 


SPENGER 











America, Entire Season of 1917-1918 





What the critics said of her New York Recital, 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

She is an artist of unusual gifts and 
accomplishments, a player of complete 
poise, thoroughly mistress of her own 
powers, which are fully and maturely 
developed, and endowed with a fine 
musical feeling. Her playing is such as 
to give great satisfaction. Her program 
avoided stereotyped forms. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 


At her recital yesterday afternoon, in 
Aeolian Hall, Eleanor Spencer strength- 
ened the reputation she had already 
won in her native land. Evidently this 
talented, conscientious and musicianly 

janist was not content to rest on her 
Corel, for the progress ske has made 
since . her last preyiiis appearance 
in, New York prcsupposes not only 
constant application and practice, but 
an igtense. desire to advance toward 
a lofty ideal. Miss Spencer is an 
artist of whom America ought to be 
proud, Her playing 5 yeneraey had far 
more than technic: brilliancy and 
assurance, It was the playing. of a 
woman of temperament, of intelligence, 


of refinement. It was playing that 
showed a wholesome feeling for rhythm 
and an unerring sense of symmetry 
and balance. In short, it was the play- 
ing of a thoroughbred musician. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 

Her style is refreshingly vigorous, 
and she possesses an undeniable gift of 
emotional utterance. She was warmly 
applauded by a large audience. 


NEW YORK SUN: 

Miss Spencer possesses an admirable 
technic and uncommonly fine taste. The 
Mendelssohn variations were, on the 
whole, delightful. 


NEW YORK HERALD; 

Extremely musical and proficient in 
technical matters, she plays with more 
strength than most women pianists. 
Miss Spencer plays Beethoven well. 
The positiveness of her interpretation, 
the force of her full chords and the 


-skill with which she brought out the 


melodic line of the work were notable 
features of her performance. 


February 10, 1917 


YORKER STAATS-ZEITUNG: 
The highly favorable impression 
which this young artist created two 
years ago was decidedly strengthened 
by her yesterday's recital in Aeolian 
Fall, where she had a large audience. 


NEW 


Especially fine was her rendering 
of the Beethoven ‘“Appassionata,” 
which, aside from. its traditional 


handling, also gave evidences of indi- 
vidual thought and a fine artistic touch. 
The young artist was enthusiastically 
applauded, showered with flowers and 
recalled for encores. 


NEW YORK GERMAN HEROLD: 
Her art has matured and grown 
more spiritual, and it was a great 
treat to listen to her well chosen selec- 
tions. Each number bore testimony of 
her inner artistic nature, and the 
charming personality of the young 
artist, her brilliant technic and depth 
of feeling formed a combination of 
qeaies that are most effective and 
ecidedly attractive. 





NEW YORK WORLD: 

Becthoven’s “Appassionata” sonata 
was the climax of her program, and it 
was played intelligently, fluently and 
along accepted lines, 





Photo by Arnold Genthe, N. \ 
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Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


General Manager, C litan Co, I 
Metropolitan Opera House fig. 1425 Broadway, New York 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
Wagner Festival, Bayreuth: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Accompanist Mme. Alma Glack, Tour 1916-17 
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MARY KAESTNER 


SOPRANO 
Now with Sen Carlo Grand Opera Company 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND FESTIVALS IN 


EARLY SPRING 
Menagement : FRED 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St., New York 


Cig @iit 


From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan ra, New | itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete. Available for Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 

Also: VOCAL TUITION, Nordica and other celebrities. 


Address: 57 West 58th St.,N.Y.City Phone: Plaza 9936 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 
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The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 wiii be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
fivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK 


















PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA WITH 
GERHARDT, SOLOIST, IN SPLENDID PROGRAM 


Hempel Sings—The Rich Quartet—Kindler-Hammann Recital—Leefson-Hille 
Conservatory Pupils Heard 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 1917. 

The past week concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
were replete with excellent merit, profound interest, and 
keen delight. 

The soloist on the occasions was Elena Gerhardt, an 
artist who has long ere this endeared herself to the hearts 
of audiences in this city. Mme. Gerhardt was in excellent 
voice, which, joined with a remarkably pleasing personality 
as well as an exquisite choice of program numbers, gave 
rise to an excellence in the vocal division of the concert 
that would indeed be ditticult to equal. The soloist selected 
a group of four Beethoven songs, “Wonne der Wehmuth,” 
“Die Trommel Geriihret” from Mahler’s “Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll,” “Egmont” and “Die Ehre Gottes aus der 
Natur.” Kindertotenlieder” were offered during thg sec- 
ond part of the performance. All of the artist’s endeavors 
were imbued with magnificent colorful tonal qualities and 
a musicianly understanding that called forth applause 
amounting to an absolute ovation. The poetry and vocal 
setting of the Mahler work as interpreted by Mme. Ger- 
hardt was remarkably appealing, and its: exposition was 
no less gratifying than the emotion and beauty of the 
Beethoven numbers. Throughout the solo the orchestra, 
under the masterly leadership of Stokowski, was ever a 
thoroughly dependable and artistic assistant. 

The concert opened with Bach’s Brandenberg concerto. 
The symphony, Brahms No. 1 in C minor, was played with 
a wealth of tonal breadth and beauty seldom attained 
The portrayal of each minute detail of the symphony, as 
well as its exposition as a whole, was remarkable for close 
insight into the art meaning and intent. The authority of 
Stokowski’s Brahms, expositions is beyond question su- 
preme, while his magnetic influence over the orchestra is 
at all times authoritative, dramatic and spiritual. Too 
much praise cannot be allotted the orchestra personnel for 
the tremendous success of the rendition in question. The 
precision of attacks, smooth flowing tone and the rich, 
resonant effects all contributed to make for the perfect 
interpretation in question. 

Wagner’s “ Huldigungsmarsch” closed the concert and 
was offered with decided vigor and gusto. 


Frieda Hempel in Recital 


It is seldom that one is given an opportunity to enjoy 
such a charming recital as that given by Frieda Hempel 
in the Academy of Music on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 28. Miss Hempel was in excellent voice and charm- 
ing mood, hence her singing of the well selected program 
was accomplished with the utmost pleasure to all con- 
cerned. With vocal attainments representing the pinnacle 
of artistic achievement, supported by scholarly musician- 
ship, the soloist with unaffectation and pleasing personal- 
ity won the large audience in presenting her numbers and 
several encores. Among the composers represented were 
Handel, Schubert, Beethoven, Humperdinck, Burleigh 
and others. 


Rich Quartet in Excellent Concert 


Offering an intensely interesting program in which there 
appeared a thoroughly beautiful novelty, the Rich Quartet 
gave the third concert of the season at Witherspoon Hall 
on’ Thursday evening, March 1. The attendance was large 
and displayed enthusiastic appreciation of the program as 
rendered by the artists. The ensemble and close adherence 
to the spirit, as well as nature of this exquisite style of 
composition as unfolded by Messrs. Rich, Van Den Beemt, 
Kindler and Lorenz, was in many respects a revelation, 
and partook of a standard that brought the result to a 
point best described as well nigh perfection. A romantic 
serenade, by Brandts-Buys, was given with elegant taste 
and beautiful tonal shading. The entire work throughout 
its dramatic and delicately appealing situations is excel- 
lently scored, and the Quartet fully realized all the pos- 
sibilities contained in it. Other numbers on the program 
were a quartet from Debussy and one by Beethoven. 


Kindler-Hammann Recital 


On Wednesday evening, February 28, Hans Kindler and 
Ellis Clark Hammann gave what proved to be a splendid 
recital before a large audience in Witherspoon Hall. Mr. 
Kindier’s exquisite tone and intensely poetic manner of 
interpretation were never displayed to better advantage. 
The perfect freedom cf his bowing and absolute com- 
mand of the most minute nuance was, as is always the 
case, a crowning feature of his excellent work. The piano 
portion of the concert, as unfolded by Mr. Hammann, was 
thoroughly satisfactory and praiseworthy in every sense. 
The delicacy and fire of his interpretations conjoined with 
his masterly ability in phrasing called for unbridled en- 
thusiasm from the attendants. In the duo parts of the 


’ 


program there was a marked understanding and mutual 
sympathy of purpose between the soloists, which gave rise 
to an assurance and a refinement of shading that left noth- 
ing to be desired. The following was the program as 
rendered: 

Sonate, op. 5, No. 2 (Beethoven), Mr. Kindler and Mr. 
Hammann; “Papillons” (Schumann), scherzo, op. 20, 
(Chopin), Mr. Hammann; “Larghetto Lamentos” (first 
time) (Godowsky), “Rhapsodie” (Liszt-Popper), Mr. 
Kindler ; sonate, op. 32 (Saint-Saéns), Mr. Hammann and 
Mr. Kindler. 

The concert was under the direction of the Philadelphia 
Musical Bureau. 


Pupils of Leefson-Hille Conservatory in Recital 


On Tuesday evening, February 27, the pupils of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music gave a decidedly 
artistic and noteworthy recjtal at Griffith Hall before a 
large and discriminating audience. It is a long established 
fact that the pupils of this school when heard in concert 
are not only thoroughly drilled in the art of superior tecli- 
nic, but have a remarkable insight of the higher musical 
aspirations as well as artistic attainments which go with 
thoroughness in teaching and receptiveness in study. The 
program on this occasion was varied in nature and did 
not partake of that tiresomeness which usually attends ef- 
forts of this kind. Among those taking part, whose work 
was worthy of special commendation, may be mentioned 
Ruth Nathanson and Dorothy Neebe, the latter receiver 
of the gold medal offered by the Philadelphia Music Club 
and the State prize at the second biennial national contest 
for young professional musicians of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. Miss Neebe also won the na- 
tional prize for piano work at the competition held in New 
York. Others participating were Gertrude Borton, Mary 
McCarthy, Rose Minsky, Edith Minsky, Helen Gillette, 
Anne Regan, Margaret Coddington, Gladys Rouillot, Grace 
Kushan, Katharine Nicholson, Clarence Kohlman, Evelyn 
Tyson, Samuel Salkin, Maurice Katzmasovsky. 


Another Illustrated Musical Talk 


“Some Early and Forgotten Builders of the Symphony” 
was the subject selected by Florence Leonard for the fifth 
of a series of Musical Talks at Witherspoon Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon, March 1. Miss Leonard, who has 
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made a special study of this particular line of research, 
offered her knowledge and delivered her thoughts on the 
early symphonic endeavors of those whose names haye 
long since passed to the background, in a thoroughly lucid 
and illuminative manner. The composers of whom she 
spoke were in the main members of the Mannheim Or- 
chestra, an organization of high repute in Europe prior to 
and during the year 1745. ‘The illustrations of plain and 
simple style were given by a number of Philadelphia Or- 
—- members under the capable direction of Anton 
orner. 


Schubertbund in Final Concert 


Before a large audience on Sunday evening, March 4, at 
the Forrest Theater, Walter Pfeitfer, conductor of the 
Franz Schubert Bund, presented an unusually pleasing pro- 
gram in a_ thoroughly enthusiastic and praiseworthy 
manner. 

The soloist on the occasion was Paul Meyer, who ren- 
dered Spohr’s concerto No. 8 in A minor. 

The program opened with “The Marriage of Figaro” 
from Mozart, the next number being Beethoven’s sym- 
phony No. 5 in C minor. The closing number was the 
Strauss “Death and Transfiguration” tone poem. Mr. 
Pfeiffer was presented with a laurel wreath at the end of 
the concert. 


Musical Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association has issued 
a new publication, bearing the title of Musical Phila- 
delphia, The first edition is an unpretentious pamphlet, 
yet within its pages there is much of interest to local musi- 
cians. James Francis Cooke, president of the Associa- 
tion, in an introductory paragraph, appearing on the cover 
sheet, has given an outline of the intents and purposes of 
the new altruistic enterprise in his usual terse and dis- 
criminating style. The appearance of Musical Philadel- 
phia is a timely effort to bring recognized teachers of the 
community in closer touch with happenings, situations and 
conditions affecting their vocation. 


Metropolitan Opera Company Produces “Rigoletto” 


Before the largest crowd of the season, “Rigoletto” was 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House, on Tuesday 
evening, March 6. The opera was given in a decidedly 
artistic and successful manner from all angles, The cast 
included Caruso, De Luca and Maria Barrientos. Polacco 
conducted in his usual authoritative and artistic manner. 


S. Wesley Sears Gives Second Lenten Recital 


At St. James’ Church, Twenty-second and Walnut streets, 
S. Wesley Sears, the well known organist and choirmaster, 
gave the second recital of the Lenten series on Monday 
afternoon, March 5. The program was an intensely inter- 
esting one and proved a source of much enjoyment to 
those present. 


Notes 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a Chopin program on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 7, at the Academy of Music. 

Coser the capable direction of Hedda Van Den Beemt 
the Frankford Symphony Orchestra, of this city, gave a 
recital in the Frankford High School Auditorium on 
Thursday evening, Mareh 8, 

At Witherspoon Hall, on Tuesday evening, March 6, 
Frank Gittelson, the well known young violinist of this 
city, gave a commendable recital. Mr. Gittelson displayed 
to the utmost enjoyment of the large audience assembled, 
his thoroughness of musicianship and deep artistic insight. 

On Tuesday evening, March 6, G. Mark Wilson gave 
an illustrated lecture at the Chester Branch School, the 
subject being “Well Known Pianists.” This is one of a 
series of lectures to be given in five localities, including 
Philadelphia, 

It is announced that Gladys Rouillot, a pianist of unde- 
niable ability and decided artistic attainment, will give a 
piano recital on Thursday, March 15, at Griffith Hall. Miss 
Rouillot will be assisted by Philip Abbas, the talented 
cellist. G. M. W. 





“Carl Hahn, an American Made 
Musician, and His Success” 





In a recent issue of the New York Review, there ap- 
peared an interesting article, “Carl Hahn, an American 
Made Musician, and His Success.” The article follows: 

Rising to leadership in the world of music here within the past 
three years, it is not strange that Carl Hahn, the director of two 
of New York's foremost musical organizations, the Mozart Club and 
the Arion Society, should be an enthusiast over the progress of 
music in America. 

Mr. Hahn, unlike most of the eminent conductors, received all 
his training in America, and he is proud of that fact. His work 
this season has made the concerts of the Mozart Club among the 
most brilliant and successful ever given, and the soloists at these 
events have been the greatest artists of the grand opera stage. At 
the concert which the Mozart Club will give here in May, Enrico 
Caruso will make his debut as a concert singer with a ladies’ choral 
society. 

Carl Hahn is an honor graduate of the Cincinnati College of 
Music, where he won the Springer gold medal and a free scholarsh’‘p. 
After graduating he played the cello in the orchestra of Theodore 
Thomas, and continued his musical studies under Van den Stucken, 
Anton Seid! and others. “One day Mr. Thomas said to me,” Mr. 
Hahn relates, “that unless I wanted to be a cello player all my 
life I'd better go away to some Western city and conduct an 
orchestra. I thought this good advice, packed my bag and went 
down to San Antonio, Texas, where I was offered the conductorship 
of the Beethoven Society. Although a city of about 100,000 inhab- 
itants, San Antonio now supports a symphony orchestra, which I 
founded and organized. 

“The symphony orchestras in our big cities clearly indicate the 
wonderful growth of American music. Nearly every big city has 
a symphony orchestra of its own now. The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra always will come first in musical prestige, but it undoubtedly 
has several rivals now. Besides the Philharmonic and the New 
York Symphony, there are splendid orchestras in several Western 
cities. In Cleveland, the symphony orchestra has just been be- 
queathed the great sum of $750,000 as an_ endowment. The 
symphony orchestras in Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis are all flourishing. On the programs of the con- 
certs given e these orchestras you will find an increasing number 
of American composers every year. 

“It may be true that we have developed no great composer as yet, 
but we will probably find one within the next few years, for com- 
posers are getting their opportunities now. Oscar Hammerstein could 
undoubtedly dig up a great native composer for us now, if he was 
commissioned to do it. 

“Has the musical season in New York been a success? We have 
never had so many good concerts and the attendance at them has 
been remarkably too.” 














Announcement Regarding 


MARY GARDEN 





My, R. ER. Johnston, 
1451 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Johnston: 


time mentioned here. 


book 


February 15th, 1918, 


fr 








New York City 


I hereby authorize you to 
book twelve concerts beginning on or about thea 
20th of November until the 20th of Decanber ) 7/ 
and the dates you had booked for me this month, 


Dlease arrange for m to fill them during the 


I am unable to sing them now 
as my health will not permit me. 
It is understood you are to 


me for the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale, 


73.5 Sat des. 


The above letter was written to me by Mary Garden before she sailed for Europe. 
was unable to fill the dates | booked for her this season because of ill health and she 
has arranged with me, as shown in the above letter, to fill them during next season. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


March lst, 1917 


Yors truly, 


She 




















Oscar Seagle “Made Friends” 
With His Audience 





Texas, Virginia, 
From Chattanooga 


Oscar Seagle’s Southern tour included 
Tennessee, Alabama and Oklahoma. 
comes the word, via telegram: “Greatest concert ever 
heard: Standing room at a premium. Many turned 
away.” And the Memphis Commercial Appeal says: “It 
is seldom that an artist combines as many gifts as does 
this great American baritone.” The Amarillo Daily News 
comments: “Mr. Seagle does not give a cut and dried 
program, but is democratic, studies his audience and the 
result is he wins his audience and anpeals to every class,” 
“The audience was unusually huge and appreciative of 
Seagle’s consummate skill as a singer. In speaking of him, 
one can only say that he is flawless in his art,” said the 
Denton Press. 

The Farmville Leader has the following to say: “The 
subtle beauty of his art in tone making, the perfection of 
his phrasing together with his exquisite diction and the 
genuine feeling with which he interprets make him a most 
satisfactory and convincing artist.” 

Mr. Seagle will be in the East during the month of 
March and will give his first Brooklyn recital Sunday 
afternoon, March 25, in the Music Hall of the Academy 
of Music. His program will be devoted to French and 
English songs. Of particular interest will be the group 
of Negro Spirituals, including five new arrangements by 
H. T. Burleigh. No singer before the public today under- 
stands so well the interpretation of these expressions of 
the spiritual side of the Afro-American. Seagle is a 





Southerner, knows the negro thoroughly, and in addition 


possesses the finest technic to be heard on the concert 
stage. His Aprii tour will include, besides other dates, 
two Festival appearances, at Little Rock, Ark., April 23, 


and at Kansas City, Mo., May 2. 


San Carlo in Washington 


(By Telegram) 


Washington, D. C 

Opening of San Carlo Grand Opera here was a tre 
mendous success. Large and enthusiastic audience 
Italian ambassador occupied box. Ester’ Ferrabini made 
a dashing and vocally excellent Carmen, Manuel! Salazar 








an impassioned and full toned Don Jose, Giuseppe Bat 
tistini an extrordinarily good Escamillo. Scenery, cos- 
tuming, chorus, orchestra were all high above averagy 
Balance of week advance sales shows Belasco Theater 
wili be filled every night. Fortune Gallo, director, de 
lighted with big success here. L 
Elman an Ensemble Artist 
Mischa Elman, violinist, known principally as a solo 


artist, has demonstrated in some new Victor records that 
he is just as great as an ensemble artist. 

The new recordings are of quartets played by Mr. El- 
man and three members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 
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Meredith College 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Available for Concerts: Southern Songs a Specialty 
Dean Vocal Dept. 
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ALFRED (j, ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
“The School that makes artists.” 


Among the many who have studied and coached 
with Dr. Alfred G. Robyn: 
Mr. Jerome Uhl—America’s great “Blijah.” 
Mts. Alexandra McElwee—Pianist. 
Mrs. Shotwell Piper—Prima Donna Soprano. 
Miss Eva Wycoff—The Eminent Artist. 
Miss Hazel Washburn—Soloist Church and Concert. 


DR. ALFRED G. ROBYN, Director 
oncanist: | BIALTS 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


American Academy Performance — Halperson 
Opera Lecture—Tonkiinstler Society Concert— 
Reppert Patriotic Concert—Tolbie Snyder- 
man, Pianistic Prodigy—Boone’s Criterion 
Studios—Maryon Martin Forms Oper- 
atic Club—Eva Emmet Wycoff, Solo- 
ist at Popular Concert—Chopourian- 
Donchian “At Homes”—Edyth 
May Clover Pupils 





The American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire 
Theater Dramatic School gave the sixth performance of 
their thirty-third year Friday afternoon, March 2, at the 
Lyceum Theater. The students gave a delightful presen- 
tation of R. Marshall’s three-act comedy, “His Excellency 
the Governor.” Each one entered so heartily into the 
delineation of the allotted character that the success of 
the play was distinct, and sincere commendation is due 
the young players. The cast was as follows: Warren 
Krech, Daniel G. Anderson, Marc Loebell, Arden E. Page, 
Harold Elliot, J. V. Preston, Richard Abbott, Bryant 
Thomas, Holley Pett, Margaret Phillippi, Paula Sterling 
and Margaret Ferguson. 

There was also a presentation of an unusually meri- 
torious play in one act, by George Middleton, entitled 
“Mothers,” which was so cleverly played as to hold the 
undivided attention of the audience. The cast included 
Anne Morrison, Harold Elliot and Haleen Schiller. 


Halperson Opera Lecture 


A very interesting program was given at the Maurice 
Halperson lecture on the History of Opera, at the New 
York College of Music, March 6. His illustrative music 
and clever anecdotes serve to fix facts in the hearers’ minds, 
where dry details would be forgotten. 

Mme. Baroni sang very beautifully selections from 
“Semiramide.” “Lucrezia Borgia” and “La Sonnambula.” 
Marie Wagner sang charmingly the “Freischiitz” aria, 
and Mr. De Gregorio, a pupil of Klibansky, sang selec- 
tions from the “Barber of Seville” and “Don Sebastian” 
with great expression. Fred Jacobi, assistant conductor 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, was accompanist. 

Leone Zinovieff, Russian tenor, and Bernard Olshansky, 
Russian baritone, sang in the Russian language to illus- 
trate the eighth of the Halperson opera lectures, March 13, 
at the New York College of Music, the subject being 
“Russian Opera.” In addition, Elizabeth Jones, contralto, 
sang a group of French songs. Mr. Zinovieff was accom- 
panied by Oscar Spirescu. Pianistic excerpts from the 
operas were played by Willy Tyroler, assistant conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Tonkiinstler Society Concert 


March 7 the Tonkiinstler Society held the sixth concert 
of the season in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. The program 
throughout was well rendered and enjoyed by an appreci- 
ative audience. William Durieux was especially fine in 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” and his own charming composi- 
tion. The opening number, a well balanced trio, deserves 
mention, as does also Arthur Lichstein’s artistic playing. 
Notably excellent violin playing was that of Julie Ferlen- 
Michaelis and her sister, Olga Ferlen, in Sinding’s “Sere- 
nade.” Alice Shaw played beautiful accompaniments, full 
of sympathy. 


Tolbie Snyderman, Pianistic Prodigy 


A benefit concert for the child pianist, Tolbie’ Snyder- 
man, was given under the auspices of the Gramercy 
Friendly Circle at the Educational Alliance, Young, People’s 
Branch, February 25. The artists consisted of the Scheink- 
man Trio; Julius Scheinkman, violinist; Lillian Scheink- 
man, cellist, and Samuel Scheinkman, pianist. Betty Sed- 
don, mezzo-contralto, was accompanied by Lotta Davidson. 
The trio played with exceptional inspiration. Mr. Scheink- 
man, the young violinist, is to be congratulated for his 
excellent technic. Miss Scheinkman showed remarkable 
skill and beauty of tone both in solo and ensemble. Mr. 
Samuel Scheinkman surpassed all expectations. Betty Sed- 
don sang with admirable quality and expression. She was 
heartily applauded. Little Tolbie Snyderman played with 
remarkable ability. She amazed the audience, among 
which were many professional musicians, with her ex- 
temporizing. She is studying with Gustave L. Becker. 


Boone’s Criterion Studios 


James O. Boone’s manager has issued an announcement 
concerning the Criterion Studios, 810-14 Carnegie Hall. 
Further information may be obtained from him. 


Maryon Martin Organizes Operatic Club 


Maryon Martin, formerly well known in New York and 
Park Hill, now a musical instructor in Lynchburg, W. Va., 
has organized the Lynchburg Operatic Club. This is an 
organization to promote interest in musical affairs and held 
its initial meeting February 2 at the residence of Maryon 
Martin, who practically originated the movement, which 
will be of great benefit to <p tae rong gs The first 
entertainment of the club will be at Easter, an appropriate 
season for the opening event. The officers are Mrs, R 
Craighill, president; Mrs. Lynch Ward, vice-president; 
Mr. B. Y. Calvert, secretary and treasurer; Maryon Mar- 
tin, musical director. At the second meeting a most 
enthusiastic attendance of fifty-one members assured the 
successs of the opera club. 


Eva Emmet Wycoff Sings at Popular Concert 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, the well known soprano, now in- 
structor at the Ashland, Wis., — was soloist at a 
popular concert given by the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city February 20. She sang “Molly's 
Spinning Song” (Liza Lehmann), “Pirate Dreams’ 
(Charles Huerter), “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
(Arthur Foote) and “Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater” 


(Rossini). The Ashland Daily Press of February 24 said 
the following of her enjoyable singing: 

Miss Wyckoff’s singi was a revelation to those who had not 
heard her. Miss Wyckoff possesses a voice of rare quality combining 
swonpese and clearness with wide range and a sympathetic inter- 
pretation. s 





Reppert Patriotic Concert 


A grand patriotic concert was given at the Central Opera 
House, March 9, by the Public Academy of Music, cele- 
brating its fifteenth anniversary. The following artists 
appeared: Gerold Maas, cello; Beatrice Bowmen, colo- 
ratura soprano; Hortense Dorvalle, dramatic soprano; 
Helen McDonough, in classic dances; Elsie Larson, pianist ; 
H. H. Reppert, violin, and other artists. 


Edyth May Clover Pupils in Recital at Shelbyville, Ky. 


Some of the advanced pupils from the classes of Edyth 
May Clover, in charge of the piano department of Science 
Hill College, Shelbyville, Ky., combined with the violin 
pupils of Harriette Poynter in giving a most enjoyable 
program March 5. The large audience present applauded 
the numbers heartily. The pupils reflect much credit on 
their teacher, a devoted disciple of Scharwenka, whose 
method she teaches entirely. Special mention should be 
made of the playing of Mary Simpson, who gave a beau- 
tiful reading of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, also Edna 
Ostrofsky, who played Paderewski’s minuet with splendid 
technic and interpretation. Miss Clover predicts a bril- 
liant future for little Miss Ostrofsky, whom she considers 
the most talented of her class of thirty-two pupils. Miss 
Clover will be heard in concert on March 25. 


Chopourian-Donchian “At Homes” 


Mrs. Dikran B. Donchian, formerly Agnes Chopourian, 
has issued at home cards, Thursdays in March, 3 to 6 p. m., 
427 West 117th street. Miss Chopourian’s beautiful voice 
and expressive personality and singing remain fresh in the 
public mind. 
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Donahue’s Second Recital, March 15 


Lester Donahue is announced for a second piano recital, 
this (Thursday) afternoon, March 15, at 3 o’clock. He 

















OLIVE KLINE, Soprano 


“‘A FAVORITE OF MUSIC LOVERS”’ 














Many Re-engagements for 1917-1918, Best Possible Endorsement 
Notes of appearances in some leading cities. 
Miss Kline’s voice is very beautiful and her art is 
periect. Her voice is absolutely the same from its sweet- 
est, lowest whisper to its highest and greatest climax.— 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch. 





Miss Kline was given a fine opportunity to display the 
strength and beauty of her voice. She sang most im- 
pressively with a sweetness and purity of tone.—-Detroit 
Tribune. 

We heard for the first time that wonderful soprano, 


Olive Kline. She is in every way a magnificent artist 
with a voice of supernal quality.—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Miss Kline is one of the new sopranos of great promise. 
Her voice has a fresh young loveliness and she sings 
with the enthusiasm and understanding of a true artist. 
She apeenven a veritable ovation.—Washington (D. C.) 

evald, 





Joyous lyricism is a province of the concert stage in- 
vaded with indifferent success by many aspiring sopranos; 
therefore it is a pleasure to record the instant recognition 
of the artistic merit of Olive Kline. She showed to 
advantage her genuine lyric gift.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


She is indeed a charming singer. She has a soprano, 
luscious and smooth, whi she uses with extraordinary 
art. All were captivating in content and done with a 
dramatic yer and beautiful tone that made them won- 
derful indeed.——Portland (Me.) Journal. 


Encore after encore showed how she had delighted the 
audience that filled every corner of the hall. Her artistry 
left little to be desired; there was ease and grace in her 
singing, as well as ease and ce in her appearance; in 
fact her personality is as strikingly satisfying as her voice. 
—Erie Daily Dispatch, 
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will play the prelude and fugue, D major (Bach-Busoni) ; 
sonata, op. 90, E minor (Beethoven) ; “Aufschwung,” “In 
der Nacht,” “Traumes Wirren” (Schumann) ; “Apres une 
Lecture du Dante” (Liszt) ; “Polonaise Americaine” (Car- 
penter); “Reflets dans leau,” “Soiree dans Grenade” 
(Debussy), and rhapsodie, C major (Dohnanyi). 


Elizabeth Topping Recital, March 15 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist, announces a recital, Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, Thursday, March 15, 3 p. m., when 
she will play a program of classic and modern composers. 


Leginska Recital, March 16 


Ethel Leginska is to give a recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Friday evening, March 16, for the benefit of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts Endownment Fund. Her 
program includes numbers by Rameau, Daquin, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Leschetizky, Liszt, and the MacDowell “Keltic” 
sonata, inspired by those lines beginning: 


Who minds new Keltic tales of yore, 
Dark Druid rhymes that thrall 
Deidre’s song and wizard lore 

Of great Cuchullin’s fall? 


The trustees of the People’s Symphony have been cam- 
paigning to raise $100,000 toward a $1,000,000 endowment 
fund by April 1, in order to extend the work that the 
society has been doing, to bring the best music to the 
masses at lowest prices. Nearly half of this amount has 
already been pledged. The Leginska benefit is under the 
patronage of many prominent people. 

March 22 and 23, at Carnegie Hall, the Philharmonic 
Society will present a program devoted entirely to the 
operas and music dramas of Richard Wagner. 

On Sunday, March 25, the final concert of the year, Josef 
Stransky will conduct his annual request program, for 
which Percy Grainger will be the soloist. Mr. Grainger 
will play the Teschaikowsky concerto for piano and 
orchestra. 


The Mannes’, March 16 


At their third recital this season, to be given at Aeolian 
Hall, Friday afternoon, March 16, at 3.30 p. m. David and 
Clara Mannes will play the following program in which 
they will have the assistance of Engelbert Roentgen, the 
first cellist of the New York Symphony Orchestra: sonata 
in G major, Beethoven; aria from “Orpheus,” Gluck; 
rondoni, Beethoven-Kreisler; “Vogel als Prophet,” Schu- 
mann; Moment Musical, Schubert; air on the G string, 
Bach; “En bateau,” Debussy; from a Wigwam—‘What 
the Swallows Told’—Cecil Burleigh; “Fairly Tale 
Waltzes,” trio for piano, violin and cello, Schiitt. 


A Second Bonnet Recital, March 17 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organ virtuoso, will give his 
second Aeolian Hall recital, Saturday afternoon, March 
17. A feature of his program will be Seth Bingham’s 
choral upon the tune of St. Flavian, a work which the 
American composer has dedicated to Mr. Bonnet. His 
program in full is as follows: fantasie and fugue in G 
minor (Bach); second legende (Bonnet);  pastorale 
(César Franck); “Pieco Heroique” (César Franck) ; 
rhapsodie, No. 3 (Saint-Saéns); “Cortege” (Debussy) ; 
choral (Seth Bingham); final (L. Vierne). 


Guiomar Novaes Recital, March 18 


Guiomar Novaes will give her last recital of the season 
in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 18 The 
Brazilian pianist will play the Beethoven sonata, op. 53. 
Schumann’s “Papillons,” and twenty-four preludes of 
Chopin. 

Marie Volpe, Aeolian Hall, March 19 


Marie Volpe, soprano, assisted by Richard Epstein at 
the piano, will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall, Monday 
evening, March 19. She will sing works of Pergolesi, 
Gluck, Sacchini, Schumann, Rubinstein, Grieg, Strauss, 
Balakirew, Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Volpe, Debussy 
and Massenet. 


Ysaye, Carnegie Hall, March 24 


Eugen Ysaye, the celebrated Belgian violinist, assisted 
by Maurice Dambois, pianist, will give his second recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 24. 


Second Denton Recital, March 29 


Oliver Denton, the interesting young American pianist, 
who has won highly favorable recognition at his New York. 
Boston and Chicago recitals this season, will be heard for 
the second time at Aeolian Hall on Thursday afternoon, 
March 29. 


Eddy Brown, March 29 


Eddy Brown, violinist, will give his season’s farewell 
recital in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, March 29. 


The Witherspoons in Joint Recital 


A rare musical treat is promised New Yorkers on April 
7, when Herbert Witherspoon, bass, and Florence Hinkle 
Witherspoon, soprano, will give their joint recital. The 
full particulars regarding this event will be published later. 
Comment is scarcely necessary regarding the well merited 
popularity of this artist couple and their joint appearance 
is eagerly anticipated by a wide circle of admirers. 


Clarence Bird, Pianist, March 26 


Clarence Bird, pianist, will give a recital on Monday 
afternoon, March 26, at Aeolian Hall, playing a program 
which will include the Brahms F minor sonata and works 
by Mozart, Schubert, Haydn, Chopin, d’Indy, Debussy, 
Granados and Liszt. 


Sykora in Recital, March 24 


Bogumil Sykora, the Russian cellist, will give his second 
New York recital of the season at Aeolian Hall, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 24. 








Spiering in Third New York Recital, March 23 


Theodore Spiering, with Coenraad Bos as accompanist, 
will give his third New York recital on the evening of 
March 23, at Aeolian Hall. His program will include 
among other numbers Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata. 


Frances Alda With New York Mozart Society 


At the last afternoon musicale to be given by the New 
York Mozart Society in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Frances Alda will be the soloist. Her program will con- 
sist of the following songs: “Sinulle” (Finnish), Meri- 
kanto; “Kehtolaulau” (Finnish), Jarnefeldt; “Je ne suis 
qu’ane Bergere,” Philidor; “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,” Dr. Arne; “Im Kahne,” Grieg; “Life and Death,” 
Coleridge-Taylor; “I Came with a Song,” La Forge; “In 
Pride of May,” La Forge; “In quelle trine morbide,” 
“Manon Lescaut,” “Minuetto,” “Un bel di” (Mme, Butter- 
fly), Puccini. 

Mme. Alda appeared on December 15, at the first evening 
concert of the New York Mozart Society, and has also 





been engaged for the opening concert next December, This 
will be her sixth appearance with this society in three years. 





Dora Gibson in the Metropolis 


Dora Gibson, the English soprano whose lovely voice 
and equally delightful personality are rapidly winning for 
her a place in the regard of American music lovers, will 
present an interesting program on March 18, in Brooklyn, 
assisted by the Russian Symphony Orchestra. On March 
26, she is scheduled to give a program before the Minerva 
Club of New York, and on March 28, she will appear as 
soloist with the Schola Cantorum, at the concert which that 
organization will give at Carnegie Hall. On that occasion, 
Miss Gibson will sing a number of Russian songs, assisted 
by Kurt Schindler, conductor of the Schola Cantorum. 
Among her other advance bookings is an appearance on 
April 11, with Alfred Noyes, the well known English poet, 
at the Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
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STILLINGS 


BRILLIANT AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Miss Stillings has undoubted natural gifts and valuable acquirements, Her 
attack is incisive and brilliant; her tone is agreeable in melodic sentences full 
i i Her mechanism is well grounded and 
secure; her intonation is pure.—Philip Hale, Boston Herald, March 8, 1916. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER TRIUMPHS 
WITH ORCHESTRA IN CHICAGO 


Concert of Frieda Hempel Artistic Success—Ethel Leginska’s Third Appearance 
—Saba Doak Makes Admirable Substitute—American Symphony Plays All 
American Program—Young Esther Harris’ Pupil Wins Success With Arthur 
Dunham’s Orchestra—Herman Devries’ Students’ Admirable Work—Or- 
chestra’s Eighth “Pop’”—Harold Henry Student Heard—Joseph 
Bonnet’s Remarkable Recital—College Notes and Other 
Items of Interest 


Chicago, Ill., March 10, 1917. 
Another notable triumph was registered for that fore- 
most artist, Fannie Bloamfield-Zeisler, when she appeared 
as soloist last week on the twenty-first program of the 
Chicago: Symphony Orchestra. Her interpretation of the 
Saint-Saéns C minor concerto was but another of those un 
illoyed artistic pleasures which have established Mme. Zeis- 
Zeisler in a prominent class by herself. With this artist’s 
brilliant qualifications, Musica, Courier readers are fa- 
miliar and it is therefore unnecessary to go into detail 
now In a Bloomfield-Zeisler audience here Chicago’s 
best known musicians are always to be found and this 
occasion was no exception to the rule. At the close of 
her number on Saturday evening, a veritable ovation was 
tendered Mme. Zeisler—so great indeed was the enthusiasm 
that, though encores are not permitted at these concerts, 
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she was compelled to repeat the last movement of the con- 
certo, before the exuberant listeners would leave. 

The novelty of the orchestra program was d’Harcourt’s 
F major symphony “Neo Classique,” which on this occa- 
sion had its first performance in Chicago and though Mr. 
d’Harcourt was scheduled to conduct his symphony, he did 
not appear. In this symphony there is much that is ad- 
mirable, for it contains beautiful melody, inte resting music, 
skillful coloring and discloses the composer’s skill and 
knowledge of orchestration. The orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock’s baton gave it a reading worthy of much 
praise. Other orchestral numbers on this program were 
Berlioz’s “Le Carnaval Romain” overture and D’Indy’s 
symphonic variations “Istar,” which were skillfully and 
artistically set forth. 


Frieda Hempel Scores in Concert 


Chicago was favored last Sunday afternoon with the 
visit of another Metropolitan Opera artist as a recitalist, 
in Frieda Hempel, whom Wessels and Voegeli presented 
before a goodly audience at Orchestra Hall. There was 
unbounded enthusiasm after each number, necessitating in- 
numerable repetitions and encores and thus showed the 
esteem in which they hold Mme. Hempel’s art. She is 
well remembered here by all those who were fortunate 
enough to hear her when she was presented as a Chicago 
Opera Company guest artist. Of her delightful program 
only Pfitzner’s “Gretl” (sung with splendid art and 
marked sympathy ) and her last group could be heard by 
this writer. “Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces” was 
admirably set forth, not less exquisitely done were Bur- 
leigh’s ‘ ‘Deep River” and “When I Was Seventeen,” after 
which two encores had to be given to satisfy the enthu- 
siasm of the listeners. Strauss’ “Blue Danube Waltz,” 
rendered with stirring, exquisite art, brought to a close 
a most enjoyable program. Mme. Hempel’s singing is full 
of pure musical and interpretative charm and her con- 
cert was a delight to connoisseurs, and the powers she is 
well known to possess were displayed to splendid ad- 
vantage. A feature deserving of much comment is Mme. 
Hempel’s remarkably excellent diction, which rendered the 
printed text superfluous. 

As an accompanist, Mme. Hempel had Richard Hage- 
man, whose artistic work at the piano added materially 
to the success of the afternoon. 


Ethel Leginska’s Third Recital 


To say that Ethel Leginska strengthened the excellent 
opinion she made at her two previous recitals here this 
season seems hardly necessary to record for her third and 
last recital, given last Sunday afternoon, under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann at the Blackstone Theater. 
Miss Leginska belongs to the small class of pianists whom 
the more one hears the more one wants to hear them. 
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Her opening number—interrupted by untimely applause 
and the seating of some late comers when the pianist paused 
in the middle of it for silence—disclosed once more Miss 
Leginska’s notable gifts to the great delight of her listen- 
ers. Daquin’s “Le Coucou” and two Beethoven numbers 
were rendered with that exquisite art so admirable in this 
artist’s work. 


Saba Doak Takes Mme. Casals’ Place 


Saba Doak, the talented Chicago soprano, made a de- 
cided success Sunday afternoon at the Illinois Theater 
when she took Mme. Casals place on the program presented 
there by Pablo Casals. Due to the indisposition of Mme. 
Casals, it was necessary to find an eleventh hour sub- 
stitute and Miss Doak came up to all expectations, leaving 
behind her an excellent impression. When the writer 
reached the Illinois, Miss Doak was singing Hiie’s “Je 
Pleuré en Réve,” her first number, which was followed by 
Schubert’s “Nacht and Traume” and Strauss’ “Zueignung.” 
These showed Miss Doak to be the possessor of an at- 
tractive soprano voice of excellence and charm, used with 
intelligence and effect. Such delightful singing as Miss 
Doak set forth is worthy of highest praise only, and her 
charming personality makes her doubly attractive on the 
concert platform. It would be interesting to hear this de- 
lightful artist often. She was ably seconded by Gordon 
Campbell, whose accompaniments were of the excellent 
sort to which he has accustomed Chicagoans. 

The cellist, Casals, was heard only in the Bach C major 
suite, which was played with ravishing beauty of tone and 
unapproachable style. Hearty and enthusiastic applause at 
the close of it brought the artist out again and again and 
finally he granted an encore. 


HERMAN DEVRIES. 


All American Program Played by American Symphony 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, conductor of the American 
Symphony Orchestra, devoted the program of the seventh 
concert—given Sunday afternoon at Cohan’s Opera House 
—to American compositions. -Three soloists assisted, 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, who rendered effectively 
Leach’s “Gospel of Pan,” Eleanor Everest Freer’s “The 
Boat Is Chafing at Our Long Delay” and “Daughter of 
Egypt Veil Thine Eyes” and Campbell-Tipton’s “A Fool’s 
Soliloquy”; Della Thal played two movements from Mac- 
Dowell’s D minor concerto and Richard Wagner, cellist of 
the orchestra, Rossiter G. Cole’s “Ballade” for cello and 
orchestra. Of the orchestral numbers only Rowland 
Leach’s concert overture, which opened the program, was 
heard. In this Conductor Gunn relinquished his baton to 
the composer, who is one of the first violins of the 
American Symphony Orchestra. It is a work of melodious 
and delightful music, well scored, and won a favorable 
reception, Not so his “Gospel of Pan.” Mrs. Freer’s 
compositions are of the original, charming type which 
characterizes this eminent composer’s outputs. The 
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orchestra gave a good account of itself under Mr. Leach 
and supplied worthy accompaniments for Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Gunn at the desk. Other numbers making up the 
program were MacDowell’s “Forest Spirits” from his 
“Woodland Suite,” Lee S. Roberts’ “Mardigras” suite, “A 
Ballade,” and “When I Walk With You,” Arthur Hart- 
mann, Mrs. A. O. Mason’s “Awakening,” Damrosch’s 
= Deever” and “Greetings from Home” by William 
. Rehm. 


Gertrude Weinstock With Sinai Orchestra 


Arthur Dunham, conductor of the Sinai Orchestra, is 
responsible in a large measure for the success with which 
the concerts given at Sinai Temple on Sunday evenings 
throughout tk? entire season are meeting. Mr. Dunham 
arranges programs which are both delightful and of 
artistic worth and under his skillful baton the Sinai 
Come accomplished results with which he may well be 
proud. 

The sixteenth program of the fifth season last Sunday 
evening brought forth Gertrude Weinstock, a child pianist, 
as soloist. An artist student of the Chicago College of 
Music in Kimball Halli—of which Esther Harris is presi- 
dent—Miss Weinstock, although very young shows re- 
markable talent and finely developed technic. These 
columns have often contained words of praise for this 
young pianist and her interpretation of the Chaminade C 
sharp minor concert piece, with the orchestra, characterizes 
her as a pianist who will surely be heard from. She is in- 
deed a great credit to her teacher as well as the institution 
at which she has received her entire musical education. 
Not less remarkable was Miss Gertrude’s rendering of the 
group of three piano solos by Chopin, Moszkowski and 
Paganini-Liszt, after which the enthusiasm was such that 
an encore was necessary. 

Of the orchestral numbers Holmes’ barcarolle “En mer,” 
German’s three dances from “Henry VIII” and the over- 
ture to Rossini’s “William Tell” were heard. These were 
effectively done, disclosing to a high degree Mr. Dunham's 
efficiency as an orchestra leader. In the Holmes number 
Isaac van Grove, who is the pianist of the orchestra, 
played the piano part attractively. 


Herman Devries’ Students’ Admirable Work 


Those who have attended recitals in which Herman 
Devries presents his students know that they are out of the 
ordinary students recital class. The recital given last 
Saturday evening in the Assembly Hall further evidenced 
this fact. The hall held one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled there on this occasion, for as many people as 
could possibly be crowded into the hall were there and 
after each number more kept coming it. Not only was the 
audience large and extremely enthusiastic, but it was a 
most discriminating one. One of the most distinguished 
auditors was General Director Campanini of the Chicago 
Opera Association, who with Mme. Campanini occupied 
front row seats. The program was a rare musical treat 
from start to finish, and abundant applause on the part of 
the audience evidenced the enjoyment of all. 

Agatha Mackeon opened the program with Mary Turner 
Salter’s “The Pine Tree” and Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” ; Mrs. 
Ferdinand Schevill followed, disclosing a charming soprano 
voice in Grieg’s “Der Schwan” intermezzo Schumann and 
“Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus,” Massenet; Huhn’s “Invictus,” and 
Denza’s “May Morning” were Charles Diflon’s offerings ; 
three numbers by Hahn, LeMaire and Weckerlin made up 
Eleanor Cloutier’s group; Nell Nomikos did excellent work 
in “Musette’s Waltz Song” from “Bohéme” and Warner’s 
“Love Means You”; and “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” had 
an able interpreter in Miriam Klein; Nina Layman sang 
Ronald’s “Cycle of Life” admirably; Jennie Epstein ac- 
complished good work in the “Il est doux, il est bon” from 
“Herodiade”; The “Ritorna Vincitor” was capitally done 
by Grace French; Catherine Teheny sang Schubert’s “Gret- 
chen am Spinnrad” and Ronald’s “O Lovely Night’; 
Margaret Gaffey rendered an aria from “La Favorita”; 
Stella Wren, who come from Waco, Tex., to study this 
season with Mr. Devries, sang the aria from Charpentier’s 
“Louise” with excellent style and good taste ; two Schumann 
and one Rachmaninoff numbers were rendered by Parthenia 
von Osthoff ; Maude Roberts pleased the audience with an 
aria from Bizet’s “Les Pecheurs de Perles” and Rene 
Rabey’s “Tes Yeux”; Gounod’s “Stances de Sapho” Ber- 
nice B. Seabury sang; Nell Walker offered an aria from 
Gounod’s “Faust” and the program ended with : Mrs. 


George C. Hixon’s admirable singing of Louis Victor Saar’s* 


“Little Gray Dove,” James H. Rogers’ “Love Has Wings” 
and the aria from “Madame Butterfly.” 

The singing of all, however, was so uniformly excellent 
that special mention of any one pupil in unnecessary. In 
justice to Mr. Devries, however, the fact should be recorded 
that the work of each individual singer evidenced skilled 
musicianship, pure tone, admirable enunciation, well de- 
veloped voices, showing the experienced and exceptional 
training of Herman Devries. Mr. Devries accompanied 
the singers in masterly style and this recital adds another 
laurel to this prominent vocal teacher and coach’s lengthy 


list. 
Orchestra’s Eighth “Pop” 


Frederick Stock arranged an excellent program for tie 
eighth concert of the “popular” series last Thursday eve- 
ning, at Orchestra Hall. Schubert’s E flat march came 
first, following which was the Weber overture to 
“Oberon,” “Dance of the Happy Spirits” from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice,” Grieg’s suite “Sigurd Jorsalfar” and 
after the intermission excerpts from the “Thornrose” bal- 
let of Tschaikowsky, Massenet’s “Scene Religieuse’ and 
two Slavonic dances of Dvorak. Knowing the anxiety of 
the listeners to get to the box office during the intermis- 
sion in order to secure tickets for the next “pop” on 
March 29, Conductor Stock reserved encores for the sec- 
ond half of the program. Thus on Thursday evening the 
first part of the program was played through with no 
encores, save for a part repetition of the Gluck number, 
the flute obligato of which was played by Alfred Quensel. 
The customary abundant applause greeted each number, 
which the orchestra played in fine spirit and enthusiasm. 
“The Puss in Boots” movement from the Tschaikowsky 
ballet had to be repeated, after which Conductor Stock 





added the “Valse Caprice” by Keller after insistent de- 
mands, Part of the Massenet selection also was repeated. 


Bush Conservatory Recitals 


Mme. Justine Wegener, soprano; Mae Julia Riley, reader, 
and H. Wilhelm Nordin, baritone, members of the fa- 
culty of the Bush Conservatory, participated in a recital 
at the Bush tp « Theater, Tuesday evening. The usual 
large audience which has marked each one of these artist 
recitals, at which the Bush Conservatory presents popular 
members of its faculty, was on hand and tendered each 
participant a warm reception. 

Friday evening, March 9, a recital was given at the 
Conservatory by students of the vocal and piano depart- 
ments. 

Sunday evening, March 11, artist-students of the Con- 
servatory gave a concert at the Sholom Temple, Grace 
street and Pine Grove avenue. 

Saturday evening, March 17, an informal reception will 
be given at the Conservatory for the members of the 





Rotary Club, so that they may meet and become person- 
ally acquainted with “the daughter of Rotary,” Violet 
Bourne, the wonderful girl pianist. 


Harold Henry Presents Promising Student 


In presenting Marie Schaller in recital Thursday eve- 
ning at Lyon & Healy Hall, Harold Henry acquainted the 
Chicago public with a pianist of great promise---one that 
is certain to do him credit in a near future. William 
Mitchell assisted with “Sound the Alarm” from Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabacus” and a group of English songs, dis- 
playing a lovely tenor voice to good advantage. Bach’s 
English suite in A minor, MacDowell’s “Eroica” sonata 
and a group of selections by Czerny, Friedman, Smetana, 
Debussy and MacDowell made up Miss Schaller’s portion 
of the program. Possessed of adequate technic, delicate 
but firm touch and a tone of much clarity and charm, 
Miss Schaller delivers executions that are highly com- 
mendable. Also the talented pianist disclosed musical and 
intellectual abilities and thorough training. Miss Schaller 
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. credit to her mentor and undoubtedly will be heard 
trom. 


Joseph Bonnet’s Organ Recital 


It is seldom that Chicago is favored with the visit of 
such a remarkable organist as Joseph Bonnet proved to 
be on Friday evening, when Dr. J. Lewis Browne pre- 
sented him at Medinah Temple in recital. Such absolute 
mastery, remarkable execution, charm and poetry which 
mark every number are perfection and a rarity among 


manipulators of the organ today. Mr. Bonnet’s program 
was as delightful as it was interesting and unhackneyed, 
opening with old French masters—DuMage and deGrigny, 
followed up with Bach’s toccata and fuge in D minor. 
Buxtehude’s fugue in C, a gavotte by Padre Martini and 
Cesar Franck’s A minor choral comprised his second 
group and Bonnet’s own “Romance Sans Paroles” and 
“Variations de Concert” wound up the program. To single 
out one number as more admirably set forth than another 
would be difficult indeed, for each was done with impec- 
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cable art and feeling, making the recital one of the finest 
displays of virtuosity yet heard here. It was a complete 
triumph for the renowned French organist, whose recep- 
tion was a hearty one and his numerous listeners’ enthu- 
siastic applause brought Bonnet out many times to bow 
acknowledgment and he added numbers after each group. 
Assisting on the program were gg“ L. Hesselgren, so- 
prano, who sang a group by Bizet, Burleigh and Rogers 
selections effectively, and Herbert Gould, a local basso. 


American Conservatory -Notes 


Advanced pupils of Ragna Linne and Allen Spencer fur- 
nished the program at the regular Saturday afternoon con- 
cert at Central Music Hall last week. Each student gave 
évidence of the conscientious and artistic work of those 
instructors. 

The classes in Dalcroze Rhythmcial Dancing under the 
direction of Lucy Duncan Hall at the Conservatory are 
unusually large this year. A demonstration recital by this 
department will be given during May. 

At the South Side Branch of the Conservatory a series ° 
of informal class recitals are being given each month. 
Piano pupils of Crawford Keigwin will give a program 
on Wednesday evening. 

Walton Pyre of the Conservatory faculty gave a lecture 
with readings before the West Side Co-educational Club 
at the Illinois Club on Ashland Boulevard, Wednesday 
evening of this week. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, a Busy Pianist 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the popular Chicago pianist, has 
filled innumerable engagements this season and is still 
active. Monday, March 12, she plays in Bloomington, 
Ill, leaving immediately for some appearances in the East 
and New York. 


International College Items 


F. Caro Lindley, soprano of the faculty of the Inter- 
national College, who has been soloist at the “Intolerance,” 
appeared Friday evening with the Euterpe Double 
Quartet in a concert at Central Music Hall, and also sang 
in a Goring-Thomas and’a Mendelssohn duet. 

Emma Clark-Mottl, pianist, and president of the College, 
arranged a varied program, which she presented before 
the literary section of the Medill High School pupils, 
March 9. 

At the Arche Club music study class closing session at 
the Hotel Sherman, Sofia Stephali, of the International 
College faculty, rendered selections by David, Schubert, 
Mrs. Beach and Richard Strauss. 

Emma Clark Mottl had a conference with the Board of 
Education this week in regard to giving credits to public 
school teachers and thereby standardizing music in the 
public schools. This, Mrs. Mott! has been working on for 
several years and hopes soon to see the plan adopted by 
the board. 


A Busy Week for Edward Clarke 


The activities of Edward Clarke for the week included 
a recital at Marion, Ind., Monday evening; a lecture-recital 
“Great Song Writers of England,” at the Rogers Park 
Congregational Church, Thursday evening, and a lecture- 
recital at the Warren Avenue Congregational Church, Sat- 
urday evening, on “Women Song Composers.” At both 
of these recitals Mr. Clarke had the assistance of Earl 
Victor Prahl, pianist, and Rachel Steinman Clarke, violinist. 


Viola Cole Entertains for Paulo Gruppe 


Last Saturday afternoon, Viola Cole held a reception and 
tea in her Fine Arts studios for Paulo Gruppe, the prom- 
inent cellist, with whom Miss Cole will appear in a series 
of two joint recitals this month. The first of these will 
be given Monday, March 12 and the last on March 26, at 
Orchestra Hall foyer, under Wessels & Voegeli 
management. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


John Carré, student in the composition class of Felix 
Borowski, produced his song “You in All,” at a concert 
given by the Racine Woman's Club, February 25, gaining 
great applause for it. This work, together wth “My Debt 
to You” and “The Love Knot,” songs written, by Alice 
Potter, also of the Chicago Musical College composition 
class, will shortly be offered at one of the musicales given 
by the institution Theater, 
mornings. 

Frank Mannheimer, student of Rudolph Reuter, of the 
College faculty, was soloist at the concert given last Mon- 
day in Central Music Hall by the Renaissance. 

Gustaf Holmquist, of the College faculty, has been en- 
gaged to sing the bass solos in the performance of Han- 
del’s oratoric, “The Messiah,” which will be given May 
17, at Fergus Falls, Minn., and at the Reformation Festi- 
val at St. Paul, Minn., June 0-10. 

Harold B. Maryott lectured on the General Laws of 
Teaching in Ziegfeld Theater Saturday. 

The matinee given by the College on Saturday was pre- 
sented by students. Alice Gile was the guest artist. An 
interesting program was interpreted. 


Reuter Assists String Quartet 


Rudolph Reuter played the piano part in the Schumann 
piano quintet with the Shostac String Quartet, Tuesday 
evening, March 6, in the Lounge of the City Club, This 
was the eighth chamber music concert of the quartet and 
Mr. Reuter’s artistic playing added materially to the suc- 
cess of the affair. 


Chicago Musical College Summer School 


Announcement of the summer school of the Chicago 
Musical College has been issued. A five weeks’ session 
from June 25 to July 28 under the direction of Julia Lois 
Caruthers, Harold B. Maryott, Leon Sametini, Letitia V. 
Barnum, Edward Dvorak and Frederick R. Clark will in- 
clude normal training courses for piano, vocal, violin, ex- 
pression and dramatic art teachers, students, public school 
supervisors, and motion picture acting. JEANNETTE Cox. 


in Ziegfeld on. Saturday 
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Saramé Raynolds Sings “Floria Tosca” 
With Boston-National Grand Opera Company 


2 The a Sn soprano, Saramé Raynolds, sang 
Tosca” in Memphis, Tenn., February 5, with Rabinoff’s 
forces and met with unqualified success. 
“TOSCA.” v7 
In the title role was a singer of whom not much had been heard, 
evidently being one of the newcomers in the Boston organization, 
but she met expectations fully and proved herself capable of filling 
the part both musically and histrionically. Saramé Raynolds pos- 
sesses beauty of features as well as a personality which was charm- 
ing, and she attracted the eye even before the first liquid note was 
cast from her limpid throat. But her voice was satisfying and 
despite a tendency to tremulo ‘at times, which does not add to sing- 
ing, she met every demand and proved a worthy member of an 
excellent cast, Iler acting was sympathetic and especially did she 
win favor when she rendered the soul stirring prayer, “Love and 
Music.”—Memphis News-Scimitar, February 16, 1917. 





Saramé Raynolds is a singer of strong dramatic power, but in 
the part of Flora Tosca the singer has to be something more. It 
is the requisite of modern opera. She must not only melodra- 
matic at times in her vocal expression, but she must throb and 
thrill and. play upon the emotions of her audience, and this is 
exactly what Miss Raynolds did last night. Her @oice posse 
that sustaining quality of subtle strength that potently illuminated 
her acting. She has a voice of supreme swetness, but a voice virile 
in its pes oe a voice that waved over the audience last night 
with a splendid overflow of harmony.—Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
February 16, 1917. ° 





MISS RAYNOLDS WINS TRIUMPH. 
Orgra “Tosca” Orrers Opportunity To Tacentep Ex Pasoan; 
A Great Company. 
Friday night's opera was a personal triumph for Saramé Raynolds, 
the prima donna, who, being a daughter of our own Joshua 





SARAME RAYNOLDS, 


Successful as Tosca with the Boston National Grand Opera Company, 


Raynolds, dean of banking in El Paso and New Mexico, is happily 
claimed by El Paso as “home folks.” Miss Raynolds received an 
enthusiastic welcome by the large audience, and was loaded down 
with beautiful flowers as a testimonial not merely to her personality 
but to her art. Mr. and Mrs. Raynolds were fortunately able to 
be present and enjoy the pervading friendliness; Mr. Raynolds has 
recently returned here after a long absence during which he passed 
through very serious illness. 

E! Paso had heard Miss Raynolds more than once in concert, but 
never before in grand opera. Even in concert work, it had been 
observed that her forte lay in dramatic singing, the acting parts of 
opera. The Boston National Grand Opera Company made no mis- 
take in casting her for the lead in “Tosca,” for she proved her 
abijity to interpret the part in most satisfactory manner. Miss 
Raynolds continues with the Boston Opera Company throughout its 
continental tour. She has a repertory of more than twenty operas 
in the French, Italian and German schools, and has had extensive 
operatic experience in Eufope as well as in this country. 

Miss Raynolds’ singing shows the effects of extremely careful 
training in méthod under competent masters, of earnest study, and 
of wise conservation of a voice naturally superior. She never 
strains for vocal effect, yet lacks no power of dramatic declamation. 
Her high notes are splendid, clear, perfectly pitched, with ample 
reserve power, and refreshing absence of grimace; naturalness marks 
all her singing; her ordinary tones in al] registers are velvety and 
full of color. There is no wasteful lavishness, no mere gymnastics, 
but always she conveys the impression that she has plenty of reserve, 
and perfect control. 

Perhaps in her acting Friday night, the outstanding quality was 
her fine poise, an unconscious yet imminent dignity that enhanced 
the charm of the character part without in the least impairing its 
warmth. As an actress Miss Raynolds is intense yet restrained; 
her portrayal of the part of Tosca was vivid and human, At times 
hotly passionate, at others deeply moved, she never overworked the 
part, or resorted to tawdry devices to attract attention. That was 
the art of it. Good singers who can really act are mighty rare in 
grand opera anywhere. Miss Raynolds possesses both accomplish- 
ments. With her gracious personality, and her artistic costuming, 


Miss Raynolds gave a radiant touch to the scarcely cheerful settings 
of the opera, and pleased the eye as her singing gratified the ear. 
: A WELL ROUNDED PERFORMANCE. 
Zenatello, the noted artist who sang the tenor lead, was specially 
welcomed because of the fine impression he made here last year. 
—El Paso Herald, February 16, 1917. 





“Musical Hours” for Benefit of 
Music School Settlement 





On Friday morning, March 2, the first of a series of 
“Five Musical Hours,” given for the benefit of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement, was held in the ballroom of the St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn. The artists who appeared were 
Guilia Grilli, mezzo-soprano, assisted at the piano by S. 
Constantino Yon, and Mary Thornton McDermott, pianist. 
The concert met with decided success. 

Marion Fitch was the artist for March 9; Juliet Holmes 
Griffith is announced for March 16; Euphemia Blunt and 
Olive Carey Owens for March 23, and Vera Robbins 
Browne, March 30. The patronesses for this year’s series 
include a number of society women of Brooklyn. 





Molly Byerly Wilson Furnishes Musical 
Number for Art Program 





Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, furnished a musical pro- 
gram for the Woman’s Club of Princeton, Ill, at the 
Eagle Theater on Friday evening, March 2, in connection 
with a series of living reproductions of paintings by Gains- 
borough, Millet, Sargent, and other famous artists, posed 
by the Art Department of the club between her 
groups of songs. . 

Miss Wilson herself made a _ beautiful and 
effective picture, the first glimpse by the audience 
disclosing her in the big frame in the center of 
the stage, in a French gown of blue and green and 
lavender, with bouffant skirt and fichu bodice. 

She sang a group of German lieder and two 
groups of English songs, among the latter being 
included “Destiny,” by Frank H. Colby, and “The 
Open Road,” by Gertrude Ross, two Los Angeles 
composers, whose names have frequently appeared 
on her season’s programs. She was in excellent 
voice and made a big impression on the large 
audience, responding to repeated recalls with the 
singing of several encores. The entire program 
was a rare artistic treat. 





George Harris, Jr., in Song Recital 





George Harris, Jr., tenor, gave a song recital 
on Thursday evening, March 8, at Aeolian Hall; 
New York, before an audience of good size. 

Mr. Harris, in unusually fine voice, sang his 
numbers effectively. His interpretations are highly 
interesting and intelligent. 

He opened the program with a group of six 
songs, aria from “Cosi fan Tutte,” Mozart; “Aux 
Plaisirs, aux Delices,” Guerdon; Fauré’s “Clair de 


Lune” and “Le Secret”; “Les Papillons,” Chaus- 
e ’ ‘ ” Pp 
son, and Paladilhe’s “Rondella. 
His second group contained “The Soldier’s 


Tent,” George Harris, Jr.; “The Lights of Home,” 
Linn Seiler; “Serenade at the Villa,” Kernochan, 
and “Day After Day,” by Dwight Fiske. 

Three of Howard Brockway’s songs, “Lonesome 
Tunes,” “The Nightingale.” “Brother Green,” and 
“The Sweetheart in the Army’; two Normandy 
folksongs, arranged by Moullé, “Appel a la Danse” 
and “Croyez-moi, ne faites pas la fiére,” and two 
songs by Alberto Bimboni, “V’insegnero come 
fanno le citte,” and “Ho visto un cavallino andar 
per gioia,” comprised his third group. 

He closed with Moussorgsky’s “The Minstrel’s 
Vocation”; “The Refrain,” Rachmaninoff, and two 
Gretchaninoff songs, “Over the Steppe” and “All 
is Sleeping,” giving this latter in Russian. 

William Reddick accompanied. 





Artists at Asheville, N. C. 





Following is a list of famous artists who will 
appear at the regular Sunday evening concerts at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville. N. C., during the 
months of March and April: Amelita Galli-Curci, 
soprano; Jacques Thibaud, violinist; Herbert 
Witherspoon, baritone, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Rudolph Ganz, Swiss pianist; Joseph Bonnet, French 
organist; Helen Stanley, prima donna soprano, Chicago 
Opera; Clarence Eddy, American organist. 

These concerts are given each Sunday evening, preceded 
by a thirty-minute organ recital by Maurice Longhurst. 





Anne Griffiths Entertains at Studio Tea 





Anne Griffiths gave a most enjoyable musical tea at 
her delightful Pittsburgh studios recently, an event which 
attracted a number of well known musicians as well as 
many people prominent in the social life of that city. A 
musical program was prepared by Mary Cornelius, Made- 
line Crone, Velma Kasser, Katherine Wychoff, Lena 
Powell Clara Huhn, Mildred Griffiths, Miss L. Draper 
and Mrs. Frank Montgomery, with Rosalie Erdice as ac- 
companist 





Sari Petrass Married 





Sari Petrass, the Hungarian comic opera singer, who 
not long ago sang the leading role in “Miss Springtime” 
at the New Amsterdam Theater, was married last week 
to Felix Augustus Eugene Sommerhoff, a broker on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is understood that Miss 
Petrass will retire from the stage. 
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THE CHERNIAVSKYS’ WORLD TRAVELS 


(Based on the Experiences of Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky and Howard Edie) 
“THE KISWA” 
By Howard Edie 


Jt was a clear, balmy Egyptian morning; the inhabitants 
of Cairo were afoot early. The unwonted bustle attracted 
us into the streets where the vendors and donkey boys 
were extra clamorous. The motley multitude was in its 
holiday raiment. Pedestrians hailed each other cheer- 
fully, while flitted past gorgeously arrayed equipages, con- 
taining richly clad, veiled Egyptian ladies. Poverty 
touched shoulders with wealth. One pathetic sight that 
burned its tragedy into my heart was the appearance of a 
young mother—a girl motiahoanereing her unclean infant 
in a loop on her back, while the flies swarmed over the 
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to the Greeks as Hermes, that was the inspiration of the 
early Greek sculptors, who eventually succeeded in giving 
expression to that love of beauty which was so prevalent 
in those early days of Egypt and Greece. 

The “Mysteries” ever acknowledged in all the great re- 
ligions the world has had played a great part in the life 
of ancient Egypt. The chief instructor in these “Mysteries” 
was represented by a woman. Priestly and noble “families 
traced their descent to the female line. 

There are many aspects to the allegory of Adam and 
Eve, and the old =gyptians, ethically and physically, inter- 
preted the old fable in a rational manner. Adam must 
have meant to them manifestation and Eve the divine act 
of creation; this would of course be only one of the aspects. 
Another one was, apparently, the woman as religious con- 
science to guide the human reason in the individual and 
in the temple to hold the mirror up to truth; but fallen, 
the conscience became the tempter and led the reason 
into false channels. In this relation she became the 
serpent and the seducer, plunging the reason of the 


“THE TAPIS SACRED PROCESSION COMMENCING.” 


* 


unfortunate babe’s eyes. No wonder one meets so many 
blind Egyptians among the poorer classes. 

‘Dispensing with our dragoman, we made our way to the 
public square in Cairo, where the ceremony of the “Holy 
Carpet” was that morning to take place. Arrivies in due 
course, we found tens of thousands of the citizens already 
there, and with great difficulty succeeded in elbowing our 
way to a point of vantage whence we could survey the 
sacred ceremony. The perspiring crowd was pressing in 
upon the priest and officials, and had not the soldiers and 
police beaten back the people at intervals the gathering 
would have defeated its own purpose. The tapis sacree 
was rich and artistic and bore many signs and symbols 
inte rtwined with hieroglyphics. At the end of the blessing 
the “Kiswa”—the holy pilgrimage—commenced. 

The carpet, borne by about fifty disciples of Islam, set 
out for Mecca, once the home of him who was founder 
and teacher of their faith, The men and women of the 
past in Mecca knew him as Al-Amin the Trustworthy. 
Mohammed was a born leader, a hero, a teacher of men, 
and so vital in his influence even today that the heart’s de- 
sire of his follower is only satisfied when he kisses the 
white stone within the sacred edifice at Mecca. The tapis 
sacred procession takes place annually from Cairo, and 
on the occasion I witnessed it no less a personage than the 
Khedive himself accompanied the pilgrims. 

The number of followers diminished as the entourage 
left the city behind and fairly plunged into the desert 
en route for the Suez Canal. Through sun and dust the 
pious procession progressed, then crossed the Suez in fer- 
ries, and was soon lost in a cloud of dust on the soil of 
Arabia. 

Mohammedanism is much misunderstood, no doubt due 
to the fact that the intellectuality of its adherents is much 
below what it used to be. The high views with regard to 
learning the early followers of Islam inspired the philoso- 
phy of the Saracens and the knowledge of the Moors, 
which made possible a revival of learning in Christian 
Europe. 

The Egyptians of today are mainly followers of Mo- 
hammed. The contrast of the present day treatment of 
their women and that of the past is rather interesting. 
The fact that today one man may have many wives does 
not imply that women are badly treated. The system of 
polygamy is superior to the European system of licentious- 
ness, but of course inferior to monogamy when the latter 
is carried out in its true spirit. The important factor in 
the inception of polygamy was that the Arabs were sex- 
ually unmoral when the great teacher came among them. 
His people at that time were living more or less in pro- 
miscuity; sex morality was non-existent. His aim was to 
place limitations on promiscuity and so gradually lead his 
people to monogamy. Many have followed the spirit of 
his aims and some enlightened followers today refuse to 
take more than one wife. 

The ancient Egyptian woman was regarded as the repre- 
sentative or physical expression of the soul, and so was 
honored more than man. The religion of those times was 
that given by Thoth. He taught the unity of all things 
and symbolized his doctrines as “Light”—the light that 
shines in heaven and on earth. It was more or less from 
this ancient religion that the old Greek thought was 
moulded. It was the teaching of Thoth, who was known 


individual and the temple into ignorance and supestititon. 

It is certainly worthy of special notice that when Egypt 
was a highly exalted nation her women dominated her 
activities. Those who oppose the forces that are drawing 
the women of modern times into freedom of thought, feel- 
ing and action with regard to political and social systems, 
will do well to dwell on the ancient history of Egypt. 





Musicians’ Club of New York 


On Sunday, February 25, Rudolph Ganz, assisted by Elsa 
Alves, rendered an interesting program at the New York 
Musicians’ Club, It was listened to with interest by a 
large and representative gathering of the members who 
testified their appreciation by loud and frequent applause, 
which at times was so persistent, that some of the songs 
had to be repeated. There were some unique and piquant 
endings to several of the songs which were remarkably 
effective. Miss Alves, who proved to be a very earnest 
and capable singer, was accompanied by Rudolph Ganz. 
Ganz. 

On Thursday evening, March 1, the ladies of the club, 
constituted themselves hostesses for the evening and pro- 
vided the entertainment. 

The first number on the program was a duet by the 
sisters—Pansy and Violet Little—sung by Florence deB 
Allen and Grace Hornby. Then followed some clever imi- 
tations and darky songs by Miss Ufford, and some nonsense 
songs by Geoffrey O’Hara, the only man who was honored 
by an invitation to assist in the program. Josephine Libby 
also contributed one of her humorous tales ending with a 
song of her own composition, which amused the audience. 

The piece de resistance, however, was a satire on “Stand- 
ardization” which was concocted by the performers. Mrs. 
Juliari Edwards made a few introductory remarks and then 
presented Grace Hornby, as Frau Larynxhra, and her pupil 
Annie Cook, as May Flower. They were followed by 
Adelaide Van Cott, as Madame Schrilschricka, and her 
pupil, Sue Harvard, as the celebrated contralto, Frematz 
von Nauerstad, who had the compass of her voice ex- 
tended in a truly remarkable, unforgettable fashion. 
Madam Nera Svengalia impersonated by Marie Kimball, 
successfully hypnotized Flora Hardie (in the guise of a 
susceptible, impressionable, unsophisticated, voiceless young 
man), into singing a bass solo, also in one lesson. Then 
Renie von Aken, as Saccarina Polenta, and Florence Miller, 
her pupil, as Zefarina Puffit, gave a demonstration in 
breath development which ended disastrously, as the un- 
fortunate pupil became over developed and burst her 
diaphragm, She had to be carried off the stage. 

The show was unanimously prenounced a remarkably 
clever one and if hearty laughter and frequent applause 
be any criterion, it was a decided success. 


Louis Sobelman’s Philadelphia Recital, April 6 





On April 6, Louis Sohelman, the Russian violinist, will 
give a recital at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. In 
referring to a recent appearance of this artist, the Record 
of that city declared him to he “an artist and virtuoso of 
the highest type.” His appearance is being anticipated by 
music lovers. 
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Haensel and Jones Artists 





Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged by Rachel Kinsolving for a re- 
cital, November 6, on her Morning Musicale course, which 
is always a distinguished feature of the Chicago musical 
season. 

Mme. Matzenauer can not remember the time when she 
could not sing. At the time when other children are be- 
ing Froebelized by fond mothers, little Margarete was 
humming arias and folksongs with the stars and other 
singers who appeared in the opera house with which her 
father and mother were connected. As a child she watched 
her mother and father. from the wings, and from that 
time on she has gradually fulfilled the dreams of those 
times. 

Maggie Teyte, the charming soprano, also has been 
booked by Messrs. Haensel and Jones for the above men- 
tioned course, November 20. 

Representing the “younger American set” of the Metro- 
politan Opera forces, Paul Althouse was assigned the 
leading tenor role in “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” the 
new opera by De Koven produced at the Metropolitan 
on March 8. A curious coincidence in this connection is 
that the character of the Squire, which Mr. Althouse is 
to play, was always his favorite when he first read 
Chaucer’s famous tale as a schoolboy. 

The Canton, Ohio, Y. M. C. A. has engaged Paul 
Althouse for two recitals on consecutive dates for its 
course next season. An interesting item regarding this 
course, is the fact that the subscriptions are so great that 
the hall cannot accommodate all who wish to attend, and 
so a second concert is given on the following day to meet 
the overflow. Three cheers for Canton! There is musical 
appreciation shown in a substantial form. 

An important charity organization of Rochester, N. Y., 
has engaged Leginska for a concert in that city on April 3. 
It is interesting to note that the March tour of this favor- 
ite pianist, which is practically booked solid, will bring 
her into eleven states, viz.: Minnesota, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Georgia. 

Arthur Middleton has been secured by the Treble Clef 
Club of Hartford, Conn., for a concert on April 2. Be- 
tween his operatic work and the many demands for his 
concert services, Mr. Middleton is one of the busiest 
artists in an office composed of busy artists. 

San Antonio, Texas, liked Harold Henry—they liked 
his playing, his personality and his genuine Americanism. 
Following his recent recital there, one of the papers 
particularly extolled him because he wore American 
clothes and patronized American barbers. Another praised 
his poetical temperament and treatment of the piano as a 
musical instrument. It is difficult to please all of the 
people all of the time, but Harold Henry did it in San 
Antonio, 

David and Clara Mannes have been re-engaged for next 
season at the Groton School, Groton, Mass. This is but 


one of a large number of return engagements secured by 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones for their artists. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Christine Miller 
still holds the highest salaried contralto church position 
in this country—that of soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. Despite the fact that Miss 
Miller’s concert engagements allow her to be but an 
occasional visitor, the church insists on retaining her 
services, reasoning perhaps that half a loaf is better than 
none, especially when the loaf (figuratively speaking) is 
the one and only Christine Miller. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa. March 1, 1917. 

Monday evening, February 26, the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association presented the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, in the fourth pair of symphony con- 
certs of the 1916-1917 season. The entire program was 
composed of Russian Compositions, and as a whole was 
one of the best if not the best concert the orchestra has 

‘ given this season. 

The opening number was an overture, “Russlan and 
Ludmilla,” by Glinka. This was a beautiful number and 
played with a snap and go that brought forth enthusiastic 
applause. The second number was Borodin’s symphony 
No. 2 in B minor. This number was given an excellent 
rendition, the second and fourth movements appearing to 
be the most appreciated, although the entire selection was 
one of deep interest, and the reading of the score was of 
such a standard as to be almost faultless. The Symphonic 
Poem, “Die Sirenen,” by Gliere, was played in a most 
artistic manner. The following number was Tschaikow- 
sky’s Intermezzo from op. 43, this was an interesting as 
well as a pleasing number, played with grace and artistic 
interpretation. The program closed with Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol,” op. 34. This was a stirring 
number throughout, consisting of five movements, all of 
which had a tendency to display a combination of the 
weird Russiah, and the abandoned Spanish style. This 
entire number appeared to be deeply enjoyed by the 
audience. 

Mr. Stokowski directed this program without score, and 
had wonderful control over his men. That his work as a 
conductor calls forth, only the highest praise, is not only 
the expression of one person but is general and was demon- 
strated by the enthusiastic applause given him at each ap- 
pearance on the platform, and after each delightful num- 
ber, to which applause it was necessary for Mr. Stokowski 
to have his entire orchestra stand several times in acknowl- 
edgment of the applause. 

The same program was repeated on Tuesday afternoon, 
at the Nixon Theater, with just as much artistic beauty as 
on the previous evening. The next concert will be given 
in the Syrian Mosque, March 12, with Anna Case, soprano, 
as soloist. 

The San Carlos Opera Company has given a most suc- 





cessful week of grand opera at the Nixon Theater, Time 

does not permit each opera to be covered for this issue of 

the Courter but same will appear in a followwhg issue. 
H , 





Whithorne’s “The Rain” Redemanded 
at Its First Hearing 


So well did Emerson Whithorne’s short tone poem, “The 
Rain,” impress the audience at a recent concert of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, at which it had its first hear- 
ing, that a repetition of it was demanded and, contrary to 
the usual rule, granted. Here is what the critic of the St. 
Louis Daily Globe Democrat had to say of it: 


As a fitting counterpart to this the American tone poet, Emerson 
Whithorne’s character piece, “The Rain,” was well chosen by Dr. 
Max Zach. The young Clevelander’s composition is descriptive 
music of the best kind. 

It is true sound painting, in a werd—onomatopoeia, orchestrically 
expressed, The sounds of soft descending rain are imitated so clev- 
erly that, with eyes closed, we hear the gurgling in the downspout, 
the dripping from the eaves, the burblings of the rain barrel as it 
overflows. ‘rhe heavens are lush with aqueous vapor and the glad 
earth is drinking condensation from the clouds. This little work 
also has the comic element in every line and the expression here 
is genuine to a fault, The orchestra played it so well that the water 
idy!l had to be repeated; for the audience was intent on hearing 
once more that limpid scale, played upon the celeste, telling us that 
the rain is over, that the last crystal drops have fallen, that nature 
smiles revived. 





Music With Bomb Obligato 





(From London Music) 

“You ask me,” writes a soldier who is in the midst of 
the fighting on the Somme, “if we ever hear any. of the 
theatrical or concert parties who come out from England. 
Well, hardly in this part of the line—it's far too hot for 
them—but we have some very decent impromptu concerts. 
One, a few days ago, which we held in an old village hall, 
was very interesting. Half way through the second song 
the floor gave way and dropped all the audience about 
twelve feet into the cellar. The platform remained intact. 
No one was hurt, and when we were certain we could go 
no lower it was funny to look up at the artists’ faces. The 
fellows who were near the wali had grabbed gas brackets 
and were still hanging there like so many pictures. Yes, 
we have ‘some’ concerts on the Somme.” 





A Second Hubbell-Plummer Recital 





Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer will give a second recital of 
her songs and verses for children on Thursday afternoon, 
March 22, at the Princess Theater, New York. Mme. 
Hubbell-Plummer will be assisted by Emil Polak at the 
piano. Her program will be divided into four groups—“Na- 
ture” cycle, a cycle of child fancies, verses, and a cycle of 
“Little at Home” songs. 
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NIKISCH INTRODUCES A NEW 


SYMPHONY TO BERLIN 


Burmester Returns—A Youthful Violinist Makes Debut—Rubinstein’s “Ocean” 
Symphony Revived by American Conductor 


Happy and fortunate is the young composer whose works 
are brought out by a Nikisch. This good fortune fell to 
the lot of Ewald Straesser, of Cologne, a young con- 
temporanecous composer who plays an important part in 
the musical life of western Germany. He is still compara- 
tively unknown in the Prussian capital, where only his first 
symphony in G major has been heard hitherto. It was 
performed a few years ago, without, however, a ee | 
more than passing interest. His second symphony in 
minor, op. 27, which on Monday last received such a con- 
vincing rendition at the hands of Nikisch, made a much 
deeper impression. To be sure, the work is not one of 
those milestones that mark the progress in the historical 
development of music, but it is the work of a thorough 
musician, of a devout priest in the temple of art; and, 
finally, of ore who, if he is not a pathfinder in the realm 
of music, has nevertheless a message to give to the musical 
world. 

Straesser, in this symphony, keeps strictly to the classical 
form, not. only in the employment of the classical four 
movements, but also in the way he handles and develops 
his thematic material. The work, however, is modern in 
its orchestral garb and brings many a surprising and even 
briiliant instrumental effect. There is no overwhelming 
wealth of melodies in the score, but the few themes on 
which the symphony is based are characteristic and preg- 
nant, impressive and pleasing, without being either turgid 
or trivial. 

As a whole it is a valuable addition to contemporaneous 
German orchestral literature, and judging by the cordial 
reception it received at this, its Berlin premiére, it will 
maintain itself on the concert platform for a certain length 
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of time. The composer, who was present, was acclaimed 
by the public in no uncertain manner. 

Bronislaw Hubermann, the Polish violinist, who had not 
been heard here since the outbreak of hostilities, stood 
again before the Berlin public. He played the Brahms 
concerto. 

Willy Burmester’s Re-entry 


Willy Burmester had not been heard in Berlin since Oc- 
tober, 1914. The Berlin public was delighted at the an- 
nouncement that he would join forces with Arthur Nikisch 
and appear as soloist of a big benefit concert given with 
the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

He was heard in popular concertos and in a group of 
classical pieces in his own effective arrangement, which 
he played with infinite charm and individual grace. 

The attendance of the concert was enormous and the 
vehement applause of the public told its own story. 

An American Conductor Revives Rubinstein’s “Ocean” 
Symphony 

Wallingford Riegger, the American conductor, gave a 
second symphony concert with the Bluethner Orchestra, 
placing on his program Brahms’ C minor symphony, 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklaerung,” the Schumann piano con- 
certo, and Anton Rubinstein’s long forgotten “Ocean” sym- 
phony, i. e., four movements of it, for it really consists of 
seven movements. Riegger deserves special thanks for 
reviving it, as it is always interesting to hear a symphony 
which was once so great a success, but which has for 
decades been wholly neglected. The revival of the work 
itself explained why it is forgotten better than anything 
else could have done. It is hopelessly faded, loquacious 
and old fashioned. It is not surprising, after all, that so 
little of the enormous output of the great pianist has sur- 
vived him. Rubinstein had ideas in abundance, but he 
never had the patience to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, with the result that the whole is now neglected. 
Riegger’s readings again revealed commendable qualities 
as orchestra leader and interpreter. The soloist of the 
concert, Ilonka von Pathy, a young Hungarian pianist, 
made a very favorable impression in the Schumann con- 
certo, of which she gave a poetic and thoroughly musical 
reading. 

Successful Debut of a Youthful Violinist 


On Saturday last Eva Bernstein, a daughter of Max 
Bernstein, of Munich, one of Germany’s best known law- 
yers, made her first Berlin appearance at Beethoven Hall, 
with the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Camillo Hildebrandt. The young violinist is a pupil of 
Carl Flesch, and her playing bespeaks exceptional musical 
and instrumental gifts and judicious training. Fraulein 
Bernstein is still very young, but she has already attained 
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Announces the establish- 
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JOSIAH ZURO 


Casts for Opera Performances in Spring Now Being Formed 


to a surprising degree of technical mastery and ripeness 
of musical understanding. She produces a warm, sweet, 
appealing tone; she ove with remarkable certainty and 
apparently without the slightest nervousness. She pos- 
sesses a noteworthy degree of digital proficiency and tech- 
nical intricacies do not seem to exist for her. peculiar 
charm is lent her playing by a cértain maidenly graceful- 
ness of delivery, a charm that was particularly in evidence. 
The novice undoubtedly ranks high among the younger 
generation of women violinists. 


A Noted Musical Pedagogue Passes Away 


Ernst Rudorff, one of Berlin’s oldest musical pedagogues 
and a piano teacher of European reputation, has passed 
away, aged seventy-seven. Rudorff, who had studied the 
piano with Moscheles and Reinecke, was appointed prin- 
cipal piano teacher of the Berlin Royal High School nearly 
fifty years ago, through the influence of Joachim, who be- 
came his intimate friend. He led the piano class of this 
institution up to the year 1910, and many a pianist of our 
day studied with him. Bernhard Stavenhagen was his 
best known pupil. Stavenhagen, however, sat at the feet 
of Liszt later. In 1880 Rudorff succeeded Max Bruch as 
conductor of the Stern Singing Society, which position he 
held until 1890. He composed numerous works, but their 
success was fleeting. His interesting correspondence with 
Brahms and Joachim has been published. 


Musical Notes 


John Forsell, the famous Swedish baritone, appeared at 
the Berlin Royal Opera as lago in Verdi’s “Othello.” Al- 
though he sang in the Swedish language, he was an ideal 
interpreter of the role by virtue of his artistic temperament 
and vocal equipment. His impersonation of Iago was con- 
vincing and original at the same time. 

The Darmstadt Grand Ducal Stage plans a tour through 
Switzerland for the month of March. Clemens von Frank- 
enstein’s pantomime, “The Bee,” which had its successful 
Darmstadt premiére in November, will be presented to the 
Swiss public. 

The Spohr Society of Cassel celebrated, on January 1, 
the eighth anniversary of its foundation. Its chief purpose 
is to collect material for a Spohr Museum. It is planned 
to give a Spohr festival with a special concert in memory 
of Spohr, the program of which will contain works from 
the master’s pen only. 

Breitkopf Haertel announce a new cheap Liszt edi- 
tion which comprises most of the master’s compositions. 

Paul Scheinpflug will introduce Arnold Ebel’s symphonic 
overture (“Appassionata”) to the Berlin public at his next 
symphony concert with the Bluethner Orchestra. 

Richard Strauss conducted his “Roscnkavalier” at Am- 
sterdam on January 10. It was an all-German cast, re- 
cruited among prominent members of:the Berlin and Dres- 
den stages. ArtHur M. ABELL. 


A TRIBUTE TO BOGUSLAWSKI 
By Sidney Silber 





Moses Boguslawski is, without a doubt, an artist whose 
inherent gifts and attainments place him among those who 
deserve to be heard very widely. This statement is made 
with a full realization of the scores of pianists now mak- 
ing a bid for public favor and patronage, but of whom only 
a small fraction is destined to achieve either in any large 
measure. There is as little doubt in the writer’s mind 
as to Mr. Boguslawski's eligibility, as there is of his ulti- 
mate success, provided he is given the opportunities which 
others less gifted than he have had. , He has those qual- 
ities which commend themselves irresistibly to those who 
attend piano recitals in order to receive a message of 
idealism which is not obtruded by extraneous factors. 
Hence he must be placed in that category of artists whose 
attitude toward their art is one of reverence and who use 
their God-given powers in a manner for which they were 
doubtless intended. He attracts, fascinates and charms, 
because he has the wherewithal to attract, fascinate and 
charm. He is magnetic, brilliant, eloquent and compelling ; 
he is all this and more because he never transcends the le- 
gitimate limits of the instrument. Pianist he is because 
his message is one of suggestion; artist he is because his 
message is one of charm, grace, elegance and beauty; musi- 
cian he is because he divines the essential spirit of all that 
he interprets. 





Marcia van Dresser’s Concert Successes 


One of the distinctive characteristics of Marcia van 
Dresser, the charming soprano from the Chicago Opera, 
is her ability to adjust her art to conditions. ether in- 
terpreting an operatic role, rendering a program on the 
concert stage or entertaining guests in a drawing room, 
Miss van Dresser is always the consummate and gracious 
artist. Immediately following the season of opera she 
entered upon her concert engagements, and recently made 
a number of important appearances in Philadelphia and 
Washington. A capacity house of students and outside 
people crowded Taylor Hall at Bryn Mawr, necessitating 
the employment of additional chairs to accommodate the 
overflow. The College Club of Philadelphia tendered her 
a big reception, and a select audience heard her at a pri- 
vate musicale given by Mrs. Lippincott. William Phelps 
Eno presented her to some 400 guests at a private musicale 
in Washington, which was followed by a similar event 
given by Paul Warburg. Egon Pollak, conductor of the 
Chicago ar acted as her accompanist. Like herself, 
Miss van Dresser’s programs were beautiful as well as 
artistic. Her songs in English were among the choicest 
of her offerings. Her New York recital will be held 
Thursday evening, April 12, at Aeolian Hall. 





Some Martinelli Bookings for Next Season 


That the popularity of Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as a concert artist is rap- 
idly increasing is shown by the announcement that he is 
already booked to appear next season in Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Springfield, Providence, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Scranton, 
etc. 
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SMALL AUDIENCES AT LA SCALA 





Carnival Season at The Dal Verme—Military Powers: Interfere With 
Operatic Performances . 


Hotel Diana, Milan, Italy, 
February 1, 1917. 

The La Scala season is playing to very poor houses, To 
date, five performances have been given of “Fernando 
Cortez,” nine of “Mignon,” nine of “Ernani” and four of 
“Siberia.” The reason for the poor attendance is probably 
due to some extent to the unfortunate choice of the operas, 
although it is a tradition that at La Scala seasons the peo- 
ple do not begin to come in good style until about Jan- 
uary 25. As if to back up this legend, the attendances for 
the last few evenings have been somewhat better, but un- 
doubtedly the selection of the operas is affecting them. 

“Fernando Cortez” has proved a complete failure, and it 
is not clear why this hundred year old opera, which was 
never successful, has been revived and igcluded in such 
a limited repertoire as that of La Scala. “Ernani” can not 
be counted on to fill an opera house night after night like 
some of the other Verdi operas, and “Siberia” has evi- 
dently been put on to give Giordano a show. “Mignon” 
has been the most successful, but even for this opera the 
attendances have been very poor. Perhaps the new Italian 
and French works will liven up things a bit. 

The absence of Wagner works from the repertoire is 
deplored by many constant opera goers, and of course the 
exclusion of Wagner also means that of Meyerbeer, Weber, 
Flotow, Mozart, Gluck. There are more lovers of Wag- 
nerian music in Italy than most people think, and these 
would have been pleased if the war had not been extended 
to the artistic camp. 

“Ernani” was the third opera of the season, and its first 
performance brought forth a full house. The great at- 
traction was the reappearance of Mattia Battistini at La 
Scala after an absence of several years. The famous bari- 
tone sings wonderfully well for his great age, but his per- 
formance is not one that can be listened to as a whole with 
unalloyed joy. As a vocal study it is interesting, He is 
naturally short of breath and has not the strength to sus- 
tain the high notes of a Verdi score, so he must perforce 
have recourse to the trickeries of bel canto, in which these 
great old Italian artists are so well versed. He made great 
play with the mezza voce, and this brought him storms of 
well merited applause. His mezza voice is still wonder- 
fully sweet and fresh, and delightful to listen to, Ester 
Mazzoleni, the Elvira, sang the difficult part with greatest 
ease. The tenor, Fusati, was protagonist, and has a voice 
of beautiful dramatic quality, but spoiled it rather by 
forcing. Nicola Fusati is a doctor and carries the rank 
of Captain in the Italian Army. He has been at the front 
and was slightly wounded. When his term of convales- 


cence expires he must return, In the meantime he is sing- 
ing at Scala. 

“Siberia,” the fourth opera of the season, was given at 
La Scala thirteen years ago, with only mediocre success. 
This time it has not proved a big success either, The prin- 
cipal parts are in the hands of Gilda della Rizza, Amedeo 
Bassi and Giuseppe Danise, 

Maestro Panizza has conducted all the operas up to the 
present, 

At the last three performances of “Mignon” there was 
a new protagonist, Mlle. Vallin-Pardo, of Opera 
Comique, who is to create in Italy the part of the prima 
donna in the new French opera, Rabaud’s*“Marouf,” to 
be given at La Scala this season urider the Franco-Jtalian 
exchange arrangement. She has a pure, fresh soprano 
voice of beautiful, rich quality; which received its merited 
appreciation from the Milanese. Charles Hackett sang all 
the nine performances of “Mignon” with unvarying success, 
and has now gone to Rome to sing “Rigoletto” under the 
same management at the Costanzi. It is possible that he 
will return to La Scala to sing in somé other opera before 
the season ends, 


At the Dal Verme 


At the Dal Verme, the Carnevale season is playing to 
excellent houses. “Rigoletto,” with D. Viglione-Borghese, 
Paoli, Llopart and Fanny Anitau, and “Trovatore,” with 
Bernardo de Muro as guest artist, are having the best suc- 
cess. “Madame Butterfly” was the third opera of the 
season, and “Tosca” the fourth. The “Tosca” performance 
signalled the Milan debut of Eleanora Perry, an Ameri- 
can soprano. 

Miss Perry possesses a voice of dramatic quality with 
powerful, secure high notes and also a nice mezzo voice 
in the upper register. She made a handsome Tosca and 
worked hard at the part, meriting the applause she re- 
ceived after her solo efforts, the duets with Cavaradossi, 
and in the final scene with Scarpia. The tenor Acerbi 
was not at home in the part of Cavaradossi. Viglione- 
Borghese’s portrayal of Scarpia was first class, both vo- 
cally and histrionically. 

Miss Perry is one of the active Americans over here 
during the war, and is the third American to have sung 
in opera in Milan this winter ; the others being Alice Gentle 
and Charles Hackett, both at La Scala. Besides having 
sung in numerous concerts, Miss Perry also sang for a 
season, a year ago, in “Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Poli- 
teama of Genoa, sustaining the heavy part of Santuzza, 


and getting good notices in the Genovese papers, At the 
end of her present engagement, she is to go to Pisa to 
sing in “Andrea Chenier.” 

Miss Perry studied eighteen months in Paris and thea 
came on to Milan where she has now been studying two 
years, It is her intention to sing and study in Italy at least 
another two years before returning to America, and in 
this she is wise as the experience will prove invaluable. 


Military Authorities Interfere 


The military authorities, just lately, have been. playing 
havoc with operatic seasons, by forbidding certain artists 
under arms, but who are free for the moment for divers 
reasons, to continue their engagements. At Verona and. 
Parma the seasons have had to close, At the latter city 
it was particularly disastrous. The tenors De Muro and 
Solari, the baritone Galeffi, and Maestro Bavagnoli (last 
year at the Metropolitan) who were the principal props 
of the season, were called to rejoin their regiments at a 
moment’s notice. If these recalls of artists who are sing- 
ing are to be continued, it will be a serious thing for the 
operatic world in Italy, 


Death of the Tenor Brogi 


Cav. Augusto Brogi has passed away at his home in Via 
Pergola, Florence. . Brogi was one of the select group 
of artists who have achieved fame as baritone and then 
as tenor. For years he was in the front rank of Italian 
baritones and sang’ with great success in almost all the 
opera houses where Italian music is executed. Afterwards, 
passing from baritone to tenor, he achieved even greater 
distinction. During late years he taught singing, although 
his condition financially was excellent, His death has 
caused deep regret to his hosts of friends. 


At the Smaller Opera Houses 


At the Teatro Carcano, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” “An- 
drea Chenier,” “Norma,” and “Lucia di Lammermoor,” all 
directed by Maestro Podesti, are producing excellent re- 
sults for the management. The Milanese in the poorer 
parts of the city never appear to tire of the old popular 
Italian operas. At the Teatro Verdi, the first and last two 
of the operas just mentioned are vying with each other for 
popularity to crowded houses, in spite of the terribly poor 
casts executing them. Gn, Sa 


Pasquale Amato Awaits News 
of Son in Switzerland 


Steps may soon be taken through diplomatic channels 
to bring Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato some news of their 
son, Mario, at present at a pension in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. At latest advices Mr. and Mrs. Amato had been 
several weeks without any word from their boy. Mr. 
Amato is thinking pres Ree d of invoking the aid of Min- 
ister Ritter of Switzerland. 

















MISS NASH RECALLED AGAIN AND 
AGAIN 


Frances Nash created a sensation through her 
brilliant performance of the Concerto by Saint- 
F Saéns. Applause from more than 1,800 pairs of 
hands, applause that was nearly deafening in its 
intensity, recalled the young artist again and 
again to bow her thanks. Such was the thrill of 
the moment that the orchestra applauded as 
heartily as the audience. Miss Nash plays with 
the inspiration of a true musician and has ac- 
quired a technic beyond criticism, Her agility 
and accuracy are marvelous and she plays her 
forte passages with an astounding masculinity of 
attack.—W orcester Telegraph, February, 28, 1917. 
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OVATION IS GIVEN FRANCES NASH ON 
FIRST APPEARANCE HERE 


A brilliant player and a true musician, Frances 
Nash made her first appearance here with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The audience gave 
her an ovation, calling her back time after time, 
in the hope of enforcing an encore, which they 
knew to be against the symphony rules—Wor- 
cester Gazette, February 28, 1917. 








Triumphs with the Boston 


Personal Direction: Evelyn Hopper 
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FRANCES NASH SCORES GREAT SUCCESS 


Miss Nash, unknown and practically unheralded, 
scored a distinct and richly deserved triumph. 
Girlish, dainty and unassuming, her manner gave 
little promise of the tonal power she rapidly 
made manifest. Miss Nash is a fine artist whose 
youth promises ultimate place in the front rank 
of virtuosi—Worcester Post, February 28, 1917. 
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FRANCES NASH’S APPEARANCE WITH 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY WAS 
ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


Music speaks eloquently for itself. It tells in 
a moment of character, motives, sincerity and 
artistic devotion, and in Miss Nash it bespeaks 
beyond a doubt her truly musical nature, her 
intent application and thoroughness, her intelli- 
gence and emotional eagerness. In the Saint 
Saéns Concerto she set herself a difficult task 
She came through it with alert and instantaneous 
response, with efficiency, skill, good generalship 
and emotional comprehension—in short, with cap- 
tivating success. Her recital (early in the season) 
in a more quiet vein, revealed a poise and self- 
sufficiency in individual expression, not called 
for in the concerto, and an emotional penetration 
beyond her years.—Boston Transcript, February 
23, 1917. 
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ORCHESTRA OF THE TOKYO ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


PROFESSOR JUNKER, DIRECTOR, AS IT LOOKED 


SEVEN YEARS AGO, 


WHAT JAPAN IS DOING IN MUSIC 
By Prof. M. Iwamoto 


Some of the Season’s Happenings—Interest in Occi- 
dental Music Grows—Many Interesting Concerts 


It is needless to state here the details of concerts given 
at all the female seminaries, Normal schools and colleges 
throughout Imperial Japan (to the number of 1,500 or so) 
to celebrate the occasion of the Crown Prince inauguration. 

On the whole, during 1916, our musical circles were 
quit active and prosperous. We witnessed an especially 
large advance in piano art. 

Philharmonic societies have been organized all over the 
Empire. In Dairen (formerly Dalny) a philharmonic so- 
ciety has been formed by Japanese people there, to intro- 
duce Western music among Chinese residents as well. 

Japan is advancing by leaps and bounds in Occidental 
music, and consequently our booksellers are importing and 
selling American, English, Italian, etc., music in large 
quantities to meet the demand of our people. 

Musical circles throughout Japan have manifested a very 
gay, lively and prosperous aspect due to various national 
festivities, and we have seen manifold noteworthy concerts 
held at different places of the Empire. Needless to say 
that the Mciji era was the age of military and naval men— 
the period: of Restoration, as the late Emperor was a mon- 
arch devoted to the time honored martial spirit; but since 
the new Emperor of the present Taisho era has succeeded 
his father we see the golden age of literature and arts, which 
are especially encouraged to compete with Western na- 
tions. The new Emperor, modern in education, is a lover 
of peace and of literature, an enlightened sovereign whom 
the world recognizes as such. 

Last autumn the Emperor and Empress patronized by 
their personal presence the Fine Art Exhibition held by 
the Department of Education, where the representative 
productions of leading artists were displayed for prizes. 
Their Majesties spoke words of praise for the paintings 
(both Japanese and Western schools), domestic sculpture, 
Western plastic arts, etc. Again her Majesty honored the 
concert held by professors and students of the Imperial 
Academy of Music, and was pleased to listen interestedly 
to their efforts 

The inauguration of our present Crown Prince took 
place November 3 and was a memorable occasion for our 
musicians. To celebrate the day innumerable concerts 
were given all over the land. 


Varied Band Music 


Hibiya Park, the central park of the city of Tokyo, is 
well known for its music given by navy and army bands, 


as well as by many other musical societies. T. Setoguchi, 
the chief of the Navy band music, led a program of eight 
pieces, among them some American marches. The audi- 
ences at Hibiya Park average, roughly, 10,000 per concert 
in spring, 30,000 in summer, and 20,000 in the autumn. 
These figures show how the liking for park band music 
has been increasing here of late. The program of the con- 
cert under Setoguchi was as follows: 


March, “Under the Freedom's Flag”’..................Nowowieski 
Overture Fantasia, “Hamlet” Tschaikowsky 
Selection, me he Fencin De Koven 
Valse de Concert, “Elfin Dance” werirn 
Selection, “Eugen Onegin” i 
Suite, “L’Arlesienne” 
Overture, “Le Carnaval Romaijn”......... 
“Dance of the Hours” from “La Gioconda’ 
Tone-Poem, “Finlandia” ........-.scsceseeceseecveeeees +s Sibelius 
Potpourri, “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
March, “The GENE, 5 oS cbt) Geb heer bcccescesetdveerers 

Another program under the same direction was the at- 
tached : 
March, “Coronation’ 
Overture, “Crown Diamonds” 
“Valse des fleurs” from “‘Casse Noisette” 
Indian romance, “‘Hobomoko” 
Selection, pee Gist in the Taxi” 
Overture, “Phedre”’ 
Estostion, ae England” 

exican serenade, “ 
Selection, “Rigoletto” 
March, “Happy-Go-Lucky” 


Woman Pianist of Note 


ewes 
Gilbert 
Massenet 
German 
Yradier 
Verdi 
Barnard 


Musical Propaganda Organized by Young Alumni of 
Imperial Music Academy 


With a comprehensive view of cultivating broadcast the 
taste for classical music among our people, the young 
alumni of the Tokyo Imperial Music Academy have estab- 
lished a “Musical Propaganda” here. The Propaganda 
holds a concert monthly in Tokyo, and its opening func- 
tion was celebrated on December 19, 1916, a large audience 
was on hand. 

Music Encouraging Society Organized 


Another active force here is the Society for the En- 
couragement of Music, Its first concert was given in the 
Y. M. CG. A. hall of the Tokyo Imperial University on 
November 28, 1916. The audience was enthusiastic and 
thoroughly in earnest. They appreciated fully the real 
value of Western music. By the way, it was introduced 
here only twenty or thirty years ago. 

Japan has more woman musicians than men, just as 
America has. The demand for male musicians here is lim- 
ited, and due to the lack of opportunity for their activities. 
One of several complaints is that the male musician cannot 
get audiences to pay for his performances. However, we 
hope that a better time may come soon in that regard. 

Japan and German Music 


Political conditions are causing changes. The music 
taught in the Academy hitherto has been of the German 
school. Graduates were sent to Germany ‘for further 
studies, and our professors were employed through the 
German government. At present the national tendency 
runs more toward Italian and French music, and some 
classes of music lovers prefer Russo-Polish music. 


Yamada, a Japanese Composer 


Heretofore Japan has produced some composers of more 
or less note, but their compositions as a whole are defective 
in beauty, grace and euphonious harmony, which may per- 
haps be the chief reason why they are not appreciated 
warmly by our musicians. K. Yamada, a graduate 
of the Imperial Music Academy, who for many years was 
in Berlin for musical study, returned lately and has proved 
himself to be the best composer Japan has produced. He 
knows Japanese and Western music thoroughly, and as 
a result of his deep researches has found out how to com- 
bine both beautifully. He has written fine novel pieces. 

On November 11, 1916, many of Yamada’s works (in 
Western music form) were played with brilliant success. 
It made many of us regret that our nation, art loving as 
it is, has neglected so long to study music scientifically. 


Skovgaard and Company in New England 


Next week the routing of Skovgaard and his New York 
Metropolitan Company will take them to the New England 
States. Following are the week’s dates: March 20, Roch- 
ester, N. H.; March 21, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; March 22, 
Montpelier, Vt.; March 23, Athol, Mass. 





THE IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
NAVAL ORCHESTRA. 
J. SETOGUCHI, 
Conductor of the Imperial Jap 
anese Naval Orchestra. 





The next thing to announce to 
your readers is the concert of a 
pianist, thirty years old, assist- 
ant professor at the Imperial 
Music Academy, Tokyo, and a 
graduate of the institution. She 
is endowed with exceptional tal- 
ent for the piano art, and must 
he ranked as the foremost 
female artist in this country Her 
name is Hisako Kuno. On De- 
cember 3, 1916, she gave a recital 
at the auditoriam of the Im- 
perial Music Academy under the 
auspices of the Barons Shibu- 
sawa and Morimura. An im- 
mense audience attended and 
listened to this program: 

“Sonata Appassionata,”” op. 57 
(Beethoven), “An den Friihling, op. 
43. No. 6 (Grieg), ‘‘Norwegischer 
Brautzug,” op. 19, No. 2 (Grieg), 
Concerto, E minor (first movement) 
(Chopin) “Rigoletto” paraphrase 
(Liszt), rhapsody, G minor, op. 79, No. 
2 (Brahms), etude, C minor, op, 10, 





No. 12 (Chopin), “Hungaria” (sym- 
phonic poem for two pianos) (Liszt. 
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Positively My Only Announcement 








Teachers interested in the Ideal System of Music will please 
save this notice of my Summer Normal Course of five 
weeks duration. 


Beginning August 14 | will hold a training class for music 
teachers at Bremstead, Diamond Point, Lake George, New York. 


New York Summer Class (six weeks) Begins July 2nd 


| For information, apply Secretary, MARY C. ARMSTRONG 


100 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
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Harmony Club Provides Three Attractions, Ornstein- 
Barstow in Joint Recital, Gluck and Culp—Venth 
Works to Be Given—Wells Satisfies in Recital 
—Mrs. MacDowell’s Lecture - Recital — 
Splendid Artists With Apollo Chorus 
—Sacred Concerts 





Fort Worth again is indebted to the ladies of the Har- 
mony Club for a splendid concert course of three attrac- 
tions including Leo Ornstein and Vera Barstow in joint 
recital on January 30; Alma’ Gluck on February 9, and 
Julia Culp on February 24. For the Ornstein-Barstow 
concert the Auditorium was well filled with music lovers 
who were intensely interested throughout the program. 
This being the first appearance of Ornstein, there was the 
usual curiosity and diversity of opinion concerning his 
music; but Ghethet one liked him or not, he was at all 
times intensely interesting and his playing of his own 
compositions roused the audience to great enthusiasm. 
Miss Barstow was delightful in every way and unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest women violinists we have heard. 
She has a beautiful tone and splendid technic. W. J. 
Marsh, of Fort Worth served as Miss Barstow’s accom- 
panist and gained the sincere appreciation of both audience 
and artist. 

For the Alma Gluck concert on February 9 the large 
auditorium was filled to capacity, and seldom has the Har- 
mony Club presented an artist that pleased its patrons as 
well. She was recalled again and again and sang almost 
as many songs for encores as were on the original pro- 
gram. The spontaneous enthusiasm of the audience was a 
ereat tribute to her art and personality. Anton Hoff at 
the piano was most satisfactory in his accompaniments. 

The Julia Culp recital on February 24 marked this ar- 
tist’s first appearance in the State, and she gave us an 
example of really artistic singing. The program in- 
cluded groups of Schubert and Brahms songs, as well as 
two groups of English numbers, and in all Mme. Culp 
was the artist supreme. Coenraad V. Bos supplied superb 
accompaniments and also contributed two solo groups 
which marked him as a pianist of splendid ability. 

There will be an extra number on the Concert Course 
this year, and at this time the club will present the pro- 
gram of Carl Venth’s compositions which was given for 
the MacDowell Club, of New York, recently. Mr. Venth 
has been the director of the Harmony Club for the past 
three years. 


Wells Gives Satisfactory Recital 


John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, gave a satisfac- 
tery recital here last month in the spacious ballroom of the 
Metropolitan Hotel. Mr. Wells has many friends in Fort 
Worth, having appeared here several times before, and 
these, as well as new admirers, were deli hted with his 
work, His program was well chosen, displaying to good 
advantage his artistic ability. His voice is of beautiful 
quality and he adds to this good control of tone and splen- 
did dynamic contrasts, especially in the upper register. 
Faultless enunciation and ciarming interpretation add 
greatly to the pleasure felt in his programs, Guy Richard- 
son Pitner, of Fort Worth, served Mr. Wells as accom- 
panist and added to his already excellent reputation in this 
capacity. His work is always artistic and thoroughly in 
accord with the intentions of the singer. One of Mr. Pit- 
ner’s songs appeared on the program and proved to be one 
of the most pleasing short numbers of the evening. 


Mrs. MacDowell’s Lecture-Recital 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave one of her interesting 
lecture-recitals recently at Texas Woman’s College to the 
creat pleasure of all attending. Owing to a short advance 
notice the crowd was not so large as it should have been, 
hut Mrs. MacDowell may be sure of a large audience 
when she comes again. Her interpretations of MacDow- 
cll’s music, as well as her talk, were interesting in the ex- 
creme, and the most interesting and charming part of it all 
‘vas this wonderful littke woman herself, whom, as Mr. 
Venth well said in his introduction, one feels it a privilege 
‘oO meet. 


Splendid Artists With Apollo Chorus 


The Apollo Chorus gave its first concert of the season 
on January 19 at the Broadway Presbyterian Church. The 
occasion served also as the public opening of the splendid 
organ which was recently installed by the Moller Com- 
pany. The program was opened with a short organ recital 
by W. J. Marsh, who is the assistant conductor and ac- 
companist of the Apollo Chorus. Both in his solo work 
and later as accompanist for soloist and chorus Mr. Marsh 
sustained his reputation as an organist of exceptional tech- 
nical ability and broad musicianship. Following the organ 
numbers a short program of songs was given by Zona Mae 
Griswold, soprano, who was the guest artist of the evening. 
Her charm of personality and beauty of singing made a 
very favorable impression. Purity of tone, clearness of 
diction and artistic interpretation were characteristics of 
her work. She used in her selections a composition by W. 
|. Marsh, called “April in Arcady,” which was so well re 
ceived that a repetition was demanded. 

The last half of the program was given to the perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” by the Apollo 
Chorus, with E. Clyde Whitlock as conductor; Zona Mae 
Griswold, soprano; Ina Gilliland, soprano; David L. Or- 
mesher, tenor, and W. J. Marsh, organist. The chorus has 
never sung more effectively than on this occasion. In the 
two elaborate polyphonic choruses this body of singers was 
superb, while the final splendid chorus was given with a 
thrilling climax. The tonal balance was at all times ex- 
cellent and there was the utmost accord between chorus 
and director. E. Clyde Whitlock, who directed the per- 
formance, proved again his splendid ability and absolute 
reliableness in this capacity. Both from the standpoint of 
ensemble and dynamic contrast his work was excellent. 

The work of the three soloists was quite in keeping with 
the standard set by the chorus, Miss Gilliland is a young 





local soprano of much promise, whose singing was most 
pleasing. Mr. Ormesher sang the tenor role with authority 
and oud = 

The Apollo chorus is an important factor in the musical 
life of Fort Worth. It was organized some two seasons 
since by Sam S. Losh, who has since been the manager and 
regular director. Under his instruction the chorus is 
showing a steadily increasing and marked advancement, 
and to his earnestness and enthusiasm its success is largely 
due. The services of W. J. Marsh as assistant director 
have also been invaluable in the preparation of the various 
works produced. 


Harmony Club’s Sacred Concerts 


The public of Fort Worth has come to look forward to 
the annual sacred concerts of the Harmony Club as events 
of great importance and rare pleasure. This season’s con- 
cert marked the sixth of its kind and was attended by an 
audience that filled to overflowing the large auditorium of 
the First Methodist Church. The principal feature of the 
program was the work of the club chorus of seventy-five 
voices, under the direction of Carl Venth. The numbers 
given were “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” by Kremser, which 
served both as an invocation and an opening number, and 
four arrangements by Louis Victor Saar—“Hear Us, O 
Lord,” Mozart; “God Is My Shepherd,” Schubert; “An- 
gels’ Chorus,” Schubert, and “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod. 
The last is arranged for soprano and contralto solos, violin 
obligato, solo choir and piano and organ accompaniment, 
and was thrillingly effective. Mrs. T. L. Davis and Mrs 
Dan Brown were most pleasing as soloists, and Clyde 
Whitlock played the violin obligato. Carl Venth has been 
directing this body of women singers for the past three 
seasons and he has developed it to a point where it probably 
has no superior in the South. The tone quality, balance 
of parts and finished singing are especially noticeable. Dot 
Echols has served the club as accompanist during this pe- 
riod and her work is splendid. Mrs. Louis Morris, con- 
tralto, appeared as soloist on the program and sang most 
artistically “Salutation to the Dawn,” by Stevenson, with 
W. J. Marsh at the organ. Guy Richardson Pitner gave an 
organ solo, and a violin quartet composed of Mesdames G. 
V. Morton, Guy O, Shirley, Earl Violet and Clarada Town- 
send played two adaptations from “Lohengrin” arranged 
by Mr. Venth. 

Mrs. J. F. Lyons, who is the president of the Harmony 
Clab, is also president of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs and State chairman of music for the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. In the latter capacity Mrs. 
Lyons arranged the musical program for the recent con- 
vention of that body, which met in Sherman, Tex., and 
for this service received the thanks not only of the body 
itself but of the entire audience attending the meetings. 
The musical numbers were all of unusual excellence and 
were in every case chosen with a view to appropriateness 
for the particular session. Three entire evening programs 
were devoted to music and musical numbers were included 
in every session. The Fort Worth musicians appearing 
were Mrs. W. Cullen Bryant and Carolyn Carpenter, who 
appeared on afternoon programs, and Sam S. Losh and 
Carl Beutel, who appeared on special evening program for 
Texas artists. ) 4p Ag 





More About Busy Will Rhodes 





On February 1, Will A. Rhodes, Jr., the busy Pitts- 
burgh tenor, sang at a concert at Millvale, Pa. His 
numbers included Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” and 
numbers by Cadman, Liddle, Speaks, and Buzzi-Peccia, 
and his audience insisted upon his adding three extras. 
He was also heard as a member of the quartet which 
gave Wilson’s “Carmena” as an opening number and 
participated in the closing one, the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
“Faust.” The following evening he was heard in Pitts- 
burgh as soloist with the Jewish Club of that city. After 
his two solo groups, he was obliged on this occasion also 
to add three numbers. 


Following Mr. Rhodes’ appearance in Cumberland, Md., 
on February 6, thee Evening Times of that city said: 
“Cumberland had the honor last night of hearing sung 
for the first time in public Cadman’s latest song classic, 
‘In Paradise.’ Will A. Rhodes, Jr., principal soloist for 
the Lyric Musical Club concert, sang the beautiful haunt- 
ing melody from manuscript, it being the ninth Cadman 
number he has interpreted from the author’s original 
copy. Depth of feeling, delicacy of shading and a rich 
tonal beauty characterized Mr. Rhodes’ singing of this 
and his other numbers on the program, and the enthu- 
siastic reception of a representative audience that filled 
the hall attested to the popularity of this tenor, who mace 
his first appearance here last May and will always be 
welcome when he returns. Cumberland never had better 
singing.” The Daily News of that city was equally 
enthusiastic, saying in part: “Mr. Rhodes came back. 
Will A. Rhodes, Jr., favorably remembered here with his 
magnificent tenor voice of unsurpassed range, volume and 
sweetness, got the audience on their tiptoes with ‘Love's 
Pleading’ followed by ‘In Paradise,” the latter sung for 
the first time in public from manuscript. Mr. Snow, 
aware of Mr. Rhodes’ capacity for vocalizing in a most 
pleasing manner, had given him the major portion of the 
program for later he sang ‘When the Dew Is Falling,’ 
‘Old Refrain,’ ‘Morning, ‘In My Garden, ‘Thrush at 
Eve,’ ‘Land of the Sky Blue Water,’ ‘Spirit Flower,’ 
‘Mandalay,’ and followed toward the close with ‘Celeste 
Aida.’ The audience certainly again took to Mr, Rhodes, 
whose future and more frequent appearances here on the 
concert platform will be eagerly awaited.” On Tuesday 
evening, February 13, Mr. Rhodes sang in Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. and on the 19th, he appeared at Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh. At the former concert, Mr. Rhodes was the 
only artist in a long list who was obliged to give an en- 
core, and this before an audience of 3,500 people. On 
February 24, he sang at the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa- 
tion; March 2 at the Watson Memorial Church, Pitts- 
burgh, and on March 9 at Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian 
Church, Dormont, Pa. 
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O not let it 

be merely a 
question of initial 
cost when you 
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of pianos. The 
matchless music of 
the Steinway has 


lifted it above the 


‘price’ atmos- 
phere for all time. 

It is true the 
Steinway does cost 
a little more. But 
no one who owns 
a Steinway has ever 
a shadow of regret 
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It is but a little 
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cost of other pianos 
and the Steinway 
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perfect mechanism 
the guarantee of a 
satisfaction beyond 
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For more than 
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music masters of 
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On account of the demand, the present season will continue 
until July ist, Individual instruction in every branch of 
Operatic Art. In active preparation: “Lohengrin,” Aida,” “Cav- 
alleria,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Trovatore,” “Faust,” “Bohéme,” 
“Carmen,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca,” “Louise.” 
Public performances to be given throughout the year. Pupils 
may enter at any time. Send for booklet. 


Personal Direction, MILTON ABORN 














CHARLES F, STODDARD 
LECTURES AT VASSAR COLLEGE 


The Inventor of the Ampico Reproducing Player in 
Interesting Talk on Tone Color 


The recognition of the piano player as a musical instru- 
ment by authorities of the musical world has been one of 
the ambitions of those who have striven for the acceptance 
of the instrument as something more than merely mechani- 
cal. 

The fact that Charles Fuller Stoddard, the inventor of 
the Rythmodik roll, and also of the Ampico reproducing 
playing player, had been invited to deliver a lecture upon 
the Ampico by the authorities of Vassar College, is prob- 
ably the first time that the player piano, as represented 
in the higher attainments of the Ampico reproducing 
player, has been acknowledged by authorities such as the 
faculty of Vassar College. 

At a demonstration of the Ampico reproducing player 


CHARLES F. STODDARD. 

a member of the faculty of 
Vassar College was present, and became so interested in 
the demonstration and in the explanations of the inventor, 
Mr. Stoddard, that an invitation was extended him to give 
a demonstration of the instrument he had invented, and 
deliver a lecture explanatory of the aims and ends of re- 
producing the playing of artists through this mechanism. 
Mr. Stoddard accepted the invitation, and last week gave 
a demonstration and lecture in this old institution of learn- 
ing. 
lt is almost impossible to present in type what Mr. 
Stoddard said, for the reason that so much depends upon 
the work of the Ampico reproducing instrument to illus- 
trate exactly what Mr. Stoddard conveyed to the faculty 
and the pupils of Vassar. 


The Ideal Singing Tone 


It may be said, however, that Mr. Stoddard introduced 
the Ampico by reproducing the playing of such an artist 
as Godowsky, and then delivered a lecture upon tone, and 
illustrated his remarks through the instrument, and in this 
manner conveyed to his audience that which made clear 
what was meant by a singing tone as presented through 
the piano. sg 

Mr. Stoddard’s lecture was on the physical basis of 
the singing tone. He divided his talk into three parts, the 
physical basis of the ideal singing tone, the manual pro- 
duction of the singing tone and the mechanical production 
of the singing tone, as exemplified in the Ampico Repro- 
duction piano. 

There is great divergence of opinion among musicians 
as to what the term “singing tone” means, but in Mr. 
Stoddard’s own words he defined it as “a continuous flow 
of harmonious tone”; or in other words, a flow of tone 
which is perfectly clear and bell-like in quality without 
break in its continuity excepting at phrasing points, and 
without blur caused & dissonant, sympathetic vibration. 

Mr. Stoddard described at great length the theoretical 
singing tone, and illustrated the ideal singing quality of 
tone by means of depressing certain keys in the piano 
while a given harmony was struck, so that only harmoni- 
ous sympathetic vibrations would be aroused, and in this 
way he showed how a clear, bell-like quality of tone could 
be produced. 

e then went on to show the impossibility of producing 
this quality of tone in its ideal form manually and then 
by means of diagrams showed how the continuity of tone 
was preserved in changing from one harmony to another. 
This discussion on the theory of tone production dealing 
with the subject in its abstract form, was dwelt upon at 
great length in order to establish firmly in the minds of 
his auditors the ideal which the performer is endeavoring 


to attain. 


in New. York City recently, 


The Piano Student 


In the second division of his lecture Mr. Stoddard 
showed very clearly the two great difficulties which con- 
front the artist in producing the singing tone; first, the 
care which must be exercised in dynamic control in order 
not to. produce dissonant, sympathetic vibrations while the 
pedal is depressed; and secondly, the great skill required 
in the manipulation of the pedal in the blending of har- 


monies, so that just enough tone is lost to make dissonance 
inaudible when the new harmony is introduced, and not 
enough lost to break the effect of continuity. 

The great value of these remarks of Mr. Stoddard to 
the students of the piano at Vassar College can well be 
understood and is probably made plainer by the statement 
that this applies to the pedal work. It is a well accepted 
fact also that the average teacher pays little attention to 
the question of tonal production, and the pupil is left to 
form ideas as to tone that are pernicious in many ways. 
The one thought that seems to permeate the average teacher 
of the piano is that technic and “time” represent all that is 
necessary in learning to play the piano. We seldom find 
a teacher who will work with the pupil in the endeavor 
to show how the notes of the piano should be struck to 
produce different tone qualities from the same key, and 
this carried out through the manipulation of the enrire 
keyboard to the end that the various gradations of wne 
can be manipulated through the individual teaching of 
the note, this meaning that each individual digit shuld 
strike the key exactly the same in order to get a certain 
quality of tone. 

_There have been various ways and means taughr at 
different times in order to enable the piano student te ,zet 
the same tone quality through the striking of the key with 
the little finger as could be produced by the striking of 
-~ key with the thumb, the strongest digit of the hand, 
etc, 

The Question of Touch 


When the illustrations made by Mr. Stoddard of this 
question of producing singing tone quality, and that of a 

ure character, are borne in mind and it is found that this 

ck of tone is in the playing of the average person, when 
the piano is manipuated manually, the difficulties that were 
presented this man when he undertook to reproduce the 
playing of the artist through the medium of a mechanism 
can well be understood. 

This question of touch, if you please, was the one thing 
that this man started with, and tone color and the sing- 
ing quality of tone was the problem he had to work out. 
The fact is generally recognized that in the playing of the 
organ, there are no differentials as regards touch, because 
the depressing of the note of the organ allows the mech- 
anism to release the air, and that causes the pipe to vibrate. 
In the striking of the key of a piano, however, we are pre- 
sented with an entirely different proposition, and it is this 
very difficulty that Mr. Stoddard was compelled to over- 
come in order, through his Ampico mechanism, to repro- 
duce the tone quality of the artist, and yet his method 
produces a purer tone in combinations than when the 
piano is played manually—a distinct advance in music. 

It is a question whether the Ampico would not be of 
great value to the teachers of the piano in this study of 
tone production, for it must be recognized and accepted 
as a fact that in reproducing the playing of an artist like 
Godowsky, or of Ornstein, or of any of the pianists who 
have made records for the Ampico reproducing player, there 
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must be reproduced this same tone color or singing tone, 
or any of the many tone differentials that Mr. Stoddard 
endeavored to impress upon his auditors at this Vassar 
College demonstration. 


The Future Possibilities 


Mr. Stoddard apologized for presuming to talk i og me- 
chanical pianos to a student body that was so deeply inter- 
ested in manual piane playing, but excused himself upon 
the ground that as a matter of general education the stu- 
dent should know what was going on in the musical world 
outside of the sphere generally taught in colleges. He 
explained thoroughly the great possibilities of the individual 
note sostenuto used in the Rythmodik tone, and showed 
how nearly the cag producing singing tone comes 
to the ideal singing tone, illustrated singing tone, and then 
illustrated the analysis of a mechanically producing sing- 
ing tone by means of a record especially made for this 
lecture, after which he showed by illustration upon the 
Ampico the application of the mechanically produced sing- 
ing tone to mechanical reproduction of notable interpre- 
tations. 

Mr. Stoddard’s whole lecture was devoted exclusively 
to that branch of tone color which Mr. Stoddard defines 
as the singing tone. We all recognize the fact that the 
objections made by authorities to this use of the words 
“tone color” is universally recognized. Mr. Stoddard meets 
this objection by defining tone color as the singing tone. 
This one phase of the reproducing of the playing of an 
artist was of such an important character that it took 
up all the time allotted Mr. Stoddard for his lecture, 
though there are many other qualities of tone which 
would bear equally as exhaustive a discussion. Oppor- 
tunity will be presented Mr. Stoddard later to take up the 
various phases of tone production and interpretation, and 
allow of an exhaustive discussion with authoritative musi- 
cians, thus placing before the musicians of this country 
the value of the reproducing mechanism, such as is repre- 
sented in the Ampico, and which is believed to represent 
the most advanced thought in this art, 





Grace Kerns Triumphs at Baltimore 





The newspaper articles appended tell their own story of 
Grace Kerns’ triumph as soloist with the Oratorio Society 
of Baltimore on February 22; added weight, however, is 
given to these opinions by the following letter received at 
the offices of Haensel and Jones, managers of Miss Kerns: 

ORATORIO SOCIETY OF BALTIMORE 
Joseru Pacue, Conductor 


W. Spencer Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City: 

My Dear Mr, Jones—I just cannot resist sending you the en- 
closed clippings and a note telling you how great was Miss Kerns’ 
success in Baltimore yesterday. r. Pache said, “Take Melba at 
her best and then you have an idea how Grace Kerns sang on 





GRACE KERNS, 
Soprano, 


Thursday ¢ —~* It was certainly a treat to hear her again, and 
we all look forward to the next treat. Sincerely yours, 
Bessie Darwinc, Secretary. 





A particular] 
Grace Kerns, the young soprano, 


striking feature of the concert was the singing of 
Her voice is fresh and clear and 


beautifully placed, her style free and direct and she gave the 
Mozart and Graun numbers with beautiful purity and brightness 
of tone that was very satisfying.—Baltimore Evening Sun, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1917. 


Grace Kerns, soprano, sang delightfully, with clear enunciation 
and a very sweet voice.—Baltimore American, February 23, 1917. 





Miss Kerns likewise duplicated the success she made here last 
year. She sang her two numbers not only with great beauty of 
tone but with the utmost skill. The flexibility of her voice was well 
demonstrated in the Mozart “Gloria” and its brilliance and power 
were exploited by Graun’s “Lo, the Heaven-Descended Prophet.”— 
Baltimore News, February 23, 1917. 


MUSICAL DECORATIVENESS 
How Detroit Concerts Are Helped by Their Managers 








In the Detroit Free Press of March 4 there is a fine 
tribute to the work of the Central Concert Company, which 
has given Detroit a remarkably successful course of musi- 
cal events this season, and is planning to do even more 
brilliant work in the future. The Free Press speaks 
first of all of the attractive decorative stage embellish- 
ments which marked each of the concerts and constituted 
a new experience for Detroit audiences, Very correctly, 


the Free Press says: 

The good effect of a harmonious and esthetically agreeable envi- 
ronment has been constantly noticeable in the work of the visiting 
soloists subjected to it, and the audiences can scarcely have failed 
in consci of a peculiarly homelike and intimate atmosphere. 














Newcomer proves 
he is already artist. 
Temperament and in- 
tellectuality shown in 
recital, says Prof. El- 
son.— Boston Daily 
Advertiser, Friday, 
October 20, 1916. 
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Their whole decorative idea has given the concert series it has 
graced a signally attractive distinction that deserves to be recog- 
nized and especially acknowledged, 

The management of the Central Concert Company has already 
opened its campaign for next season and announcement is made 
that more than goo course tickets have been taken by prospective 
patrons, The full list of attractions has not been announced but 
this much has been made known: recital by Giovanni Martinelli; 
joint recital, Anna Case and Reinald Werrenrath; joint recital, 
Frieda Hempel and Giuseppe de Luca; joint recital, Bauer, Casals 
and Thibaud; appearances either alone or in joint recital by Mischa 
Elman, Ethel Leginska, Leopold Godowsky and Eugen Ysaye, 


May Marshall Cobb Has Busy Month 





February was a busy month for May Marshall Cobb, the 
young New York soprano. February 4 she sang Barnby’s 
“Rebekah” at West End Collegiate Church, New York; 
on the 6th she appeared in Fall River, Mass.; the oth, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; the 16th, in recital at Ridgefield, 
Conn.; the 19th, at Hotel McAlpin, New York; the 
2oth and aist, in “The Messiah,” at New Castle, Pa.; the 
2d, in recital at Pittsburgh, Pa. “The Messiah” appear- 
ance marks Miss Cobb’s fourth successive year in New 
Castle, and she was re-engaged for another. A press com- 
ment from the News states: “Judging from the applause 
which greeted Miss Cobb, it may be safely said that she 
could not have been heard to greater advantage. Her 
voice was lovely and warm in texture, and was handled 
with the utmost skill. The ‘Come Unto Him’ will long re- 
main in our memories, sung as it was with beautiful pian- 
issimo and deepest feeling.” 





A Full House at Muscatine for 
the Gray-Lhevinne Recital 





The concert by Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne, March 
2, at Muscatine, Ia., attracted an audience of 800 persons. 
The artist couple left Iowa immediately after this recital, 
and spent the week end in Chicago before going on for 
further engagements. 


— 
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Alfred Laliberté Opens Studio in New York 





Alfred Laliberté, concert pianist, for many years a close 
friend and pupil of the great Russian composer, Alexander 
Scriabin, has opened a studio in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with the sole purpose of teaching exclusively the 
compositions of Scriabin according to the method and 
ideas of the composer himself, 





ALFRED LALIBERTE. 
Pianist, 


Mr. Laliberté’s movement to bring the works of this cele- 
brated genius before the musical public has found sympathy, 
appreciation and endorsement from a number of the noted 
artists and musicians of today, among whom are Modest 
Altschuler, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Leopold Godowsky, Fritz Kreisler, Kurt Schindle: 
and Jacques Thibaud. 

Mr. Laliberté has been an ardent student and admirer of 
Scriabin for many years, and has devoted his entire ener- 
gies to assimilating thoroughly the characteristics of 
Scriabin’s subtle as well as sublime art. 

During the past five years Mr. Laliberté has given his 


time to teaching this method in Montreal, Canada, where 
he succeeded in developing an enthusiastic Scriabin fol- 
lowing. 


Owing to musical limitations in Montreal, Mr. Laliberté 
has been advised by his numerous friends and admirers to 
seek a broader field for his activities, and therefore he de- 
cided to open a studio in New York. 

Musicians and music lovers will be interested to know 
that Mr. Laliberté is the fortunate possessor of many origi- 
nal manuscripts by Scriabin, among which is the priceless 
original orchestral score of his fourth symphony, op. 54, 
known as “Le Poéme de |’Extase,” and the fourth piano 
sonata, op. 53. 


Tina Lerner’s Success in Honolulu Makes 
Necessary Three More Appearances 





Annie Friedberg, who will manage the fifth coast to 
coast tour of Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, has received 
a cable from Honolulu, saying: “Our first concert was a 
great success; must give three more.” ‘Tina Lerner will 
arrive in the United States early in the fall to start a long 
concert tour. 
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and congratulations, however, are due to Manager Behy- 
mer and Manager Rabinoff for presenting us in this far 
Western city with such a rare treat. 


Flonzaleys Draw Large Audience 


The Flonzaleys were here on February 20, and drew a 
large audience in spite of the rival attraction of the opera 
with its more cspuint appeal. They played Schubert in A, 
op. 29; Beethoven’s variations from the A major quartet; 
Glazounow’s “Courante” and the D major quartet from 
the same master. Such work has perhaps never been heard 
here as that which was done in the Schubert number, and 
as for the Glazounow quartet, it made the audience hold its 
collective breath. Had the Flonzaleys done nothing but 
this it would at once have marked them as artists of the 
very highest rank, but with the varied expression as shown 
in the other numbers they must be recognized as past mas- 
ters of quartet playing. Their success was sensational, 
and they return to us again this week. 


Los Angeles Musicians Heard in Santa Barbara 


The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra played last week, 
February 19, in Santa Barbara, and scored a success in 
every way worthy of this excellent organization and its 





LOS ANGELES 








Boston-National Grand Opera Company Draws Big 
Audiences—Flonzaleys Popular—Home Musicians 
Heard in Santa Barbara—Orpheus Club’s Splen- 

did Concert—Fresno Symphony Orchestra 





Musical interest in this community for the past week has 
centered almost entirely about the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company, which, thanks to the masterly efficiency 
of its managing director, Max Rabinoff, has given us a 

ek of opera such as this city has rarely enjoyed. The 

erfection of detail shown by this company was, indeed, a 
our music lovers, and big houses, some of 
m entirely sold out, were the order of the week in 
ite of a whole week of rain. Among the artists who 
vere particularly successful were Villani, Zenatello, Maria 
Gay, Baklanoff, Tamaki Miura, Chalmers, Riccarda Martin, 
Graham Marr, Maggie Teyte and Mabel Riegelman. The 

neras given were “Aida,” “Iris,” “Tosca,” “Madame But- 


elation to 
1 


terfly.” “Faust,’ “Bohéme.” It would be useless to attempt 

any detailed criticism or appreciation of the work done by magnetic conductor, Tandler. The program was Beetho- 
this splendid company, and quite needless, since it is well yen, symphony No. 2; “Capriccio Italien,” Tschaikowsky ; 
known’ to all readers of the Musicat Courter, Thanks “Finlandia,” Sibelius; “Meistersinger” prelude, “To a Wild 


Rose,” “Moment Musical,” Schubert, and “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.” Constance Balfour was the soloist and gave 
a pleasing rendition of works by Puccini and Breil. 


Orpheus Club Gives Splendid Concert 


A splendid concert was given by the Orpheus Club under 
the direction of Joseph P. Dupuy on February 23. The 
club was assisted by Frieda Peycke and Frederick A. Herr- 
mann, the latter a well known piano teacher of this city, 
proved himself on this occasion to be an organist of un- 
usual skill. His playing indicated a rare conception of 
tone color and most excellent taste both in this regard and 
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in the matter of phrasing. It was a thoroughly musicianly 
performance. 4 

The work of the Orpheus Club is always pleasing, and 
at times so superior that it would bear comparison with 
any club in the country. Its conductor, Dupuy, is a musi- 
cian of worth, with sincere ideals, and has brought the 
club up from small beginnings to its present eminence. 
Detailed account of this concert would be superfluous. The 
club was efficiently accompanied by Will Garroway. 

Haydn, Tartini and Arensky were the composers repre- 
sented at the last concert of the Brahms Quintet on Feb- 
ruary 24. The playing was most excellent, the organization 
showing fine tonal balance and much spirit of interpreta- 
tion. Hermann Seidel, second violin of the quartet, was 
soloist, and played a sonata by Tartini, proving himself 
to be an artist of great ability. His work was warmly 
received. 

Word comes from Fresno of the organization in that 
thriving city of a symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Earl Towner, a composer of merit and a musician 
who is making a name for himself. The first concert of 
the orchestra was given on February 19. F, P. 
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Schumann-Heink Soloist With Symphony in All-Wag- 
_ner Program—Godowsky’s Recital—Strassber- 
ger Conservatory Teacher’s Playing En- 
joyed—Kroeger’s Lecture-Recital 





The announcement of all all-Wagner program, with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink as the soloist, drew the largest 
audience Friday afternoon, February 23, ever assembled 
at a symphony concert in this city. Deckeding to the man- 
agement, every seat in the Auditorium was occupied and 
extra chairs were placed in the orchestra pit. 

Conductor Max Zach and his eighty men gave as the 
opening number the overture to “Rienzi.” Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s numbers included the Adriano’s aria, “Ge- 
rechter Gott,” from “Rienzi”; the Shepherd’s Song from 
“Tannhauser,” much of which is unaccompanied and which 
she gave with all her accustomed dramatic intensity and 
expression; “Traume,” sung with enchanting opulence 
and suavity of legato; the Erda scene from “Das Rhein- 
gold”; Waltraute scene from “Die Gdétterdammerung.” 
The contralto more than pleased her audience and was re- 
called to the stage six times. The other numbers by the 
orchestra were overture and bacchanale from ‘“Tann- 
hauser,” Procession of the Women to the Minster from 
“Lohengrin,” introduction to act three from “Lohengrin,” 
“Siegfried” idyl and prelude, and Isolde’s “Liebestod,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde.” All were heartily applauded by the 
big audience. 


Leopold Godowsky’s Piano Recital 


Leopold Godowsky gave a delightful piano recital be- 
fore an audience of invited guests by the Conroy Piano 
Company that crowded the Odeon Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26. This is the second appearance here of Mr. 
Godowsky within four weeks. Nothing new can be said of 
the wonderful art of this world famed pianist, composer 
and editor in chief of The Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons. Mr. Godowsky played the following program: 
Rhapsody, G minor, and capriccio, B minor, by Brahms; 
rondo, op. 129, Beethoven; “La Nuit,” by E. Whithorne; 
“Poem,” Scriabin; “Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel; “En Automne,” 
Moszkowski; ballade and scherzo, Chopin; concert study by 
Liszt. These last three numbers were reproduced on the 
Knabe Ampico. 

Strassberger Conservatory of Music Piano Recital 


Bruno Strassberger, director of the Strassberger Con- 
servatory of Music, presented Daniel Jones, the Welsh 
pianist, composer and teacher of the graduating depart- 
ment, in a Beethoven sonata recital at the North Side Con- 
servatory, Thursday evening, February 22, playing the 
sonatas, Op. 53, 110, 57 and 27, No. 2. In this heavy pro- 
gram technical difficulties apparently were nothing to Mr. 
Jones. He has understanding, beauty, variety of tone and 
temperament. 

Ernest R. Kroeger’s Lecture and Piano Recital 


E. R. Kroeger, piano pedagogue, composer and lecturer, 
gave his first Lenten recital of this season at Musical Art 
building, Tuesday evening, February 27, taking for his 
subject preludes and rhapsodies. The preludes played and 
explained were by Bach, Heller and Chopin, the rhapso 
dies by Brahms, Saint-Saéns and Liszt. Mr. Kroeger in- 
terestingly and instructively explained and played the 
numbers in his inimitable manner and received much ap- 
plause from the audience. M. B. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch’s 
Second Sonata Recital 





The second of a series of three Beethoven sonata recitals 
to be given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch took place on 
Monday evening, March 5, at the MacDowell Gallery, New 
York, before a fair sized but enthusiastic audience. The 
artist couple played sonatas, No. 4, op. 23, a minor; No. 3, 
op. 12, No. 3, E flat major; No. 2, op. 12, No. 2, A major, 
and No. 8, op. 30, No. 30, in G minor. 

The third and last sonata recital of the series will be 
given on Monday evening, March 19, on which occasion 
Mr. and Mrs. Bloch will perform sonatas, No. 7, op. 30, 
No. 2, C minor; No. 6, op. 30, No. 1, A minor, and No. 5, 
op. 24, F major. 





Eleanor Spencer, pianist; Louise Mertens, contralto, and 
Alexander Bloch, violinist, assisted by Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch and Henry M. Williamson at the piano, will give the 
fifth concert in the tenth series of artists’ concerts at the 
Eiiot Street School, on Friday evening, March 16. These 
concerts, under the direction of Charles Grant Shaffer, 
have become yery popular with music lovers of Newark 
N. J., and the immediate vicinity. : 
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News and Purposes of San Francisco Orchestra 


(As Ser Fortu 1n rts Procram Books. 

“It is proper for our friends to know that the greater 
part of the expenses of the whole season of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra are borne by voluntary 
contributions bveueh membership in the Musical Associa- 
tion of San Francisco. The money derived from seats 
pays much less than half the expenses. The Symphony 
Orchestra here is distinctly a community matter, to be 
supported by the community liberally in order to succeed. 
Music of the highest class never pays its own way; in 
this respect it is like any other form of higher education. 

“The Board of Governors of the Musical Association 
wishes to take this means of acknowledging, first, the sup- 
port of those friends of the Symphony who by their fre- 
quent attendance at the concerts give evidence of their 
appreciation of the artists and conductor, and secondly, to 
let them know who are the members of the association 
whose guarantees make it possible to maintain this or- 
chestra. 

“To this list as follows will be added in future issues 
the names of such new members as join the Association. 
The contributions are in hundreds of dollars, from $100 
upward to $5,000, which sum has been guaranteed by a 
friend who does not allow us to make special mention 
of his name. 

“No money is paid for soliciting memberships. All the 
money received is devoted to the sole purpose of furnish- 
ing for the community the best music without wasting a 
dollar. The funds so far obtained fall far short even of 
the present needs of the association. 

“Those who enjoy the music or realize its benefits to the 
people, and who feel they can afford it, will forward the 
interests they have at heart in these respects by joining 
the association, 

“This is the first year of the new series of concerts in- 
tended to cover a five-year period, and we bespeak your 
encouragement, your help and your attendance. We wish 
your aid directly in putting the Symphony Orchestra on a 
basis of permanent endowment as a feature of the growth 
and high standards of this city and its environs; enabling 
us also to obtain the use of a larger home for evening 
concerts and other popular features in the course of our 
progress. 

“We hope and believe the character and standard of the 
concerts justify these suggestions in which we rely on the 
friendly good will and judgment of the reader. Requests 
for membership application forms will receive immediate 
attention.” 





Mars and the Muse 


The police and military authorities at Nottingham raided 
the Theatre Royal the other night and arrested three mem- 
bers of the Carl Rosa Opera Company chorus as absentees. 
Subsequently the men were brought before the magistrates, 
fined gos. each, and handed over to the military authorities. 
In the course of the proceedings the recruiting officer com- 
plained that the names of a number of Belgians, Russians 
and Italians of military age who belonged to the company 
did not appear in the statutory list—London Musical News. 





Busy Bee Barrientos 


Mme. Barrientos sang four days in succession last 
weck, an unusual feat, for any singer, and especially so for 
a coloratura singer. On Sunday she sang at a private 
musicale given at the home of Mrs. Goelet, on Monday 
she had a rehearsal of “akmé,” on Tuesday she sang the 
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leading role of “Marta,” at the Academy of Music, and on 
Wednesday Lucia was her part at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. ith her talking machine recordings on other 
days of the week, none can say that the life of a prima 
donna is quiet. 


Ethel Leginska’s Most Recent “Stunt” 


While traveling to Canada and thence to Buffalo, N. Y., 
on the Michigan Central train, “The Wolverine,” to fill an 
engagement as soloist with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, on February 13, an 
accident befell Ethel Leginska “the Paderewski of Women 
Pianists.” 

Just before stopping at St. Thomas near the Canadian 
border, the first part of the train, containing the sleeping 
cars, was overtaken bv the second section, the force of the 
resulting collision smashing the dining cars and wrecking 
a good portion of both trains. Mme. Leginska who was 
in the sleeper was struck by a falling partition, and 
severely shaken up. For a time she feared that her 
shoulder had been dislocated, but Leginska is an extra- 
ordinarily loose jointed little lady. On arrival in Buffalo 
she was driven straight to a surgeon specialist who imme- 
diately “x-rayed” the apparently injured arm and shoulder 
with the gratifying discovery that no real injury had been 
done except a severe strain, Despite her badly bruised 
arm and shoulder Leginska decided to appear the day after 
the accident with the New York rd Orchestra in 

Buffalo, as scheduled, 
and actually performed 
a brilliant program as 
if nothing had _ hap- 
pened on the train. 

There was every rea- 
son for an attack of 
“nerves” on this occa- 
sion as not only was 
she suffering from a 
physical shock, but she 
was also playing for 
the first time in 
America, the extremely 
difficult Liapounoy con- 
certo, one of the out- 
put of the modern 
Russian school. That 
she encompassed all 
these obstacles and 
scored a_ sensational 
success is only one ad- 
ditional proof of the 
Leginska genius. 

Appended are some 
of the notices she re- 
ceived in Buffalo and 
New York City, where she was heard in the same work 
a iew days later: 

Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, who is one of the sensa- 
tions of the musical world, was soloist for the occasion, playing the 
concerto for piano with orchestra by Liapounov. This young 
artist, musically, is a live wire, a perfect dynamo of energy and 
strength. One of the New York critics writing a few weeks ago 
said; “Within a few days New York had enjoyed the unusual ex- 
perience of hearing a man play like a woman and a woman play 
like a man,” Leginska being the woman referred to. Her dazzling 
flectness of fingers, her strongly marked technical fluency, make her 
a notable figure and ini her work with the orchestra she disclosed 
the great musical growth she has obtained since her last appear 
ance here, Recalled amidst prolonged applause she played as an 
encore the prelude by Chopin known as the “Raindrop.” Although 
suffering from an injured arm, Mme, Leginska pluckily fulfilled her 
engagement,—Buffalo Courier, February 14, 1917. 





ETHEL LEGINSKA. 


Mme, Leginska has not stood still in her artistic growth since 
she was last heard in this city, and she gave a shining example of 
modern piano virtuosity in her playing A the concerto. It is mar 
velous how those little hands can achieve such crashing chords and 
massive harmonies, and the delicacy and beauty of her touch is no 
less remarkable than its vigor and power. She played with 
dazzling brilliance combined with deep poetic feeling, and her 
playing aroused iinmense enthusiasm. She was recalled to the 
footlights many times, and was not permitted to disappear until 
she had given an encore, the Chopin “Raindrop” prelude, played 
with great charm and poetry, Mme. Leginska’s performance was 
all the more admirable in view of the fact that she sustained quite 
a severe injury to her ri me arm and shoulder in a railroad acci 
dent in Canada last Monday.—Buffalo Express, February 14, 1917. 


Mme. Leginska gave a brilliant and powerful performance of 
Liapounov’s concerto, filled with an intense and nervous energy 
New York Times, February 26, 1917. 


Mme. Leginska yesterday dashed through the concerto with 
sp'endid spirit and a rousing display of technic.—New York Eve- 
ning Mail, February 26, 1917. 

Mme. Leginska attended to all this with immense dash or metric- 
ulous delicacies of coloration, as the case happened to be and she 
was freely rewarded with much and freely vel applause.—New 
York Evening Journal, February 26, 1917. 


Ethel Leginska was the soloist and gave a brilliant playing of 
this concerto, It is one to demand of_its interpreter all the re- 
sources of modern technic.—New York Evening Sun, February 26, 
1917. 


Leginska was recalled many times after a vigorous and showy 
performance of a piano concerto by Liapounov, a well constructed 
yiece (after the Liszt model) of considerable interest.—New York 
2vening Post, February 26, 1917. 





Herschmann Heard With Pleasure in Baltimore 


Arthur Herschmann, was the baritone soloist with the 
Oratorio Society, Baltimore, Md., in its first lenten con- 
cert at the Lyric, February 22, 1917. 

The press of that city gave its endorsement of Mr. 
Hershmann’s singing in emphatic manner, as follows 

Arthur Herschmann, who possesses a voice of extraordinary nthe 
and range charmed and delighted the audience.—Balti- 
more American, "February 23, 1917. 


He made an impression as a singer of abundant experience, en- 
dowed with those natural qualifications for oratorio singing that 
so few possess. He has a big voice, far more agreeable in quality 
than most organs of its calibre and he sings with great intelligence. 
—Baltimore News, February 23, 1917. 


Mr. Herschmann sings with sentiment and “te on that rarely 
characterize the work of singers ossessing. a bass voice 

He presented the fine aria from Bruch’s “Moses” in real oratorio 
style, the broad appreciative manner that one finds so rarely on 
the concert stage today.—Evening Sun, February 23, 1917. 


“Pro Peccatis’ from “Stabat Mater” was most acceptably sung 
by Mr. Herschmann, He has a resonant voice of con- 
siderable compass. —Raltimore Sun, February 23, 1917. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


A Good Accompanist 


“I am an accompanist and pianist and wish to tour with 
an artist of reputation. have had ample experi- 
ence both as an accompanist and pianist and my repertoire 
covers compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, etc., as well as the modern composers.” 

The best way for you to obtain what you desire would 
be to call upon the musical agents in your own city, and 
also to write to those of New York, giving the reference 

ou mention in your letter, Also write to the Redpath 
ureau and the Mutual Lyceum Bureau in Chicago. There 
are opportunities to make a beginning in one of the lyceum 
courses as pianist and accompanist when a position with 
an artist—a well known one—would be more difficult to 
obtain. Also make the acquaintance of all the prominent 
artists who visit your city. I remember that some years 
ago there was no really good accompanist there, and if 
you could get the opportunity to be heard or to take the 
place of some one who has disappointed or is ill, you would 
find it to your advantage. Do not hesitate to take what- 
ever comes to hand. Now that music is so overcrowded 
it takes hard work to get to the front. 

A really good accompanist is always appreciated and 
you must be good or you could not have held your position 
for a leading teacher in New York. But you must be 
ready for any emergency and watch for every opening, 
even if you do place your affairs in the hands of an agent. 
Your agent will do all that it is possible for him to do, 
but you must show a personal interest in your own affair. 

In your section of the country there are many musical 
organizations,. many soloists who would like an accom- 
panist upon whom they can rely. Even if the beginning 
is not exactly what you would like it to be, take it and 
make it the step to something better and more congenial. 

Once make yourself known to musicians as a good ac- 
companist and your first hard work is done. Your work 
as a pianist will follow, perhaps not quickly, but it is 
better to go slowly and surely. 

There is so much music in your city that it would seem 
you ought to get in touch with your opportunity reason- 
ably soon. Only you must work for it yourself, taking 
advantage of every chance that comes, even if the chance 
does not promise exactly what you would prefer to do. 


Is Chaliapin Alive? 


“Can you inform me through the columns of your paper 
whether or not Chaliapin is alive?” 

In the Musicat Courter of March 8 you will see a 
notice on page 5 that Chaliapin is to sing with the Chicago 
Opera Association next winter—or rather that it is prob- 
able he will do so. 

He has sung in Russia this winter. 


The Dunning System 


“Will you kindly tell me something about the Dunning 
System? I am interested in all educational work and would 
like to know if the Dunning System is one that appeals 
to children.” 

It is some years ago, say twelve or a little more, since 
I first met Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, the inventor and 
originator of the Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study for Beginners. It was just at the time when Mrs. 
Dunning had brought her system to a point where she 
felt it could be presented to the public, and naturally our 
conversation was principally deyoted to her work and its 
future. So in a way I was in Mrs. Dunning’s confidence 
before the public had heard of her work. 

She spent much time and study upon her system, which 
is an entirely original one, one that she personally origi- 
nated and thought out carefully and worked upon until 
she felt sure that once the public understood it, there would 
be an immediate recognition of the value it possessed as 
an educational factor. 

Mrs. Dunning’s success is well known. From Maine to 
California, from Canada to Mexico, there are teachers 
and children benefiting today from her fine system, which 
has done so much to bring music easily, intelligently and at 
the same time thoroughly, to the young, and to the old 
also, for teachers have flocked to learn the method. It is 
of course through teachers that the system has been in- 
troduced. All teachers of the piano who have to deal 
with beginners, have been only too glad to take * a sys- 
tem that simplified their teaching; not only simplified it, 
but produced results that they had never been able to 
attain until Mrs. Dunning’s system came to their rescue. 
Hundreds of teachers have testified to the value of her 
work and hundreds of letters could be shown to prove 
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the far reaching effect of the invention emanating from the 
brain of a clever woman. 

Children find the Dunning System a fascinating game. 
ples: f do not realize that music is a difficult study, or was 
until Mrs, Dunning came along and simplified it for them. 
Nor do they “show off” when a public demonstration or 
examination is given, they do not learn a “piece” to play 
and know nothing else. They have a solid foundation of 
musical knowledge, which can be relied upon and is equal 
to any demand made upon it. 

That the system which she originated should prove a 
success, is the reward Mrs. Dunning looked forward to 
and hoped for. It is pleasant to know that it has ex- 
ceeded even her highest anticipations, and she finds her- 
self as a much loved and appreciated benefactor to all 
interested in better education for children by simpler 


methods. 
Where Is Anselmi? 


_ “Could you tell me if the noted tenor Anselmi is still 
living, and if so where he is residing at the present time; 
and also where I could obtain a picture of Will Oakland?” 

Anselmi_ was singing in New Orleans about two years 
ago. He is still living, but this office has no address for 


im. 
Will Loveland is on the vaudeville stage and if you 
write to one of the vaudeville managers in your state, 
there is no doubt the information you ask for will be given 
you. L. E. Beheymer, impresario, Los Angeles, Cal., might 
give you an address, 

Which Was Written First? 

“Can you tell me which opera was written first by Bizet, 
‘Les Pecheurs de Perles’ or ‘Carmen’? This is to settle 
an argument and please accept my thanks in advance.” 

“Les Pecheurs de Perles” was the first opera that Bizet 
wrote to be produced. Its premiére took place at Paris 
in 1863 and it is supposed to show the influence of Wagner. 
“Carmen” was not produced until the year of Bizet’s death, 
that is, in 1875. It seems almost incredible that “Carmen” 
was at first coldly received; it was called brutal. It has, 
however, recovered from the preliminary coldness to such 
an extent that it is one of the most popular operas of the 
present time and has been so for a number of years. As 
has been said previously in this column, it would seem 
that the ultimate success of an opera depended upon its 
being hissed in its initial performance. 
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WORK!—MADAME BARRIENTOS’ ANSWER 


To Those Who Aspire to Become Opera Stars 


By MARIA BARRIENTOS 
Prima Donna Coloratura of the Metropolitan Opera Company 








Since I made my debut in “Lucia” last year at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, hardly a day passes that my mail 
does not bring me letters from aspiring young singers ask- 
ing me for advice on their prospective careers. To all of 
them I have one, and only one, answer to give—Work! 

“And do you know what work means?” I would like to 
ask them. “Do you realize that it means drudgery, noth- 
ing less? Are you prepared for the discouragements, the 
disappointments that you are sure to meet? Are you will- 
ing to sacrifice everything for your art?” 

My experience in this country has shown me that work 
as related to art—music especially—is a word little under- 
stood here. Is it because Americans are naturally less 
musical than Europeans? I do not think so. It is rather 
that they have not yet learned to take their music se- 
riously. This lack of appreciation and understanding is 
not due to any deficiency, but arises from their attitude of 


MARIA BARRIENTOS. 


mind. Literature, art and music are still, to a certain ex- 
tent, classed among the luxuries. They are frills and fur- 
belows to be enjoyed and indulged in by the pampered 
few, but not to be considered too seriously. 

An American father would rather see his son dig ditches 
than become a musician. And why? Because success in 
America spells commercialism. They are looking for big 
results; they want the concrete, the tangible, and their 
practical minds have as yet little interest in the romance 
of life. 

All this seems wandering very far from my original 
theme, but I have been endeavoring to show why work 
along these lines is so little understood. Unconsciously 
this attitude of mind has done much toward the musical 
possibilities of the young musicians here, and it is psycho- 
logically responsible for many of the difficulties they are 
forced to encounter: I am not speaking of the larger cities 
where so much is given them in the way of opportunities 
for advancement. I am referring to those small obscure 
towns where music is still considered as a parlor accom- 
plishment, and a professional musician is classed with a 
vaudeville performer. . 


Hear the Best in Music 


To any student imprisoned within such unsympathetic 
boundaries, my second word of advice is to leave imme- 
diately. Work among such cramped, uncongenial sur- 
roundings would be most harmful, not to say impossible. 
Go to some large city. where you can get the best in music 
—where you can think it, feel it, study it, and steep your 
soul in it. Now you can work! And work means all of 
these things—to live your music. My life here in New 
York and in Europe is devoted to music. 

You are studying singing; go to a series of orchestral 
concerts, go to recitals of chamber music, hear all the dif- 
ferent kinds of good music that you can. You will acquire a 
new understanding and your art will be larger for it, The 
phonograph, too, is invaluable. The student of singing 
may learn much about breathing, phrasing and interpreta- 
tion by listening to the records of the great singers. 


About Singing Teachers 


And now about singing teachers. I am so constantl 
asked if there are good teachers here. There are indeed, 
but you must be careful of your selection of one, for, as 
in every other profession, there are countless charlatans 
among them. Is your singing teacher sincere, and, above 
all, is he sane? Singing is such a simple, natural art, I 
am constantly amazed and disgusted at the involved and 
abstruse way some teachers present it. They submit their 
pupils to all sorts of gymnastics, both mental and physical, 


until the poor student is so confused and discouraged that 
any latent ability he or she may have had, leaves her. In 
fact, one teacher of my acquaintance used to require that 
his pupils lie on the floor and lift weights on their chests 
in order to develop their lung capacity. This sounds like 
an exaggerated case, but there are many other thnigs prac- 
tised just as ridiculous, though perhaps not so picturesque. 


Avoid Extreme Measures 


Do not be deceived by such extreme measures. Teach- 
ers who practise such complex methods know very little 
about the simplicity of “bel canto.” - Another thing to be 
remembered is that a good singer is not necessarily a good 
teacher. Doing something yourself and showing some one 
else how to do it are two widely different things. Again, 
all singing teachers may not be able to benefit you alike. 
Some may be able to understand and reach your individual 
need better than others. Do not make a hasty judgment, 
and, if possible, hear some of their pupils sing before de- 
ciding. But once being convinced that you are in good 
hands, be patient. Singing, because of its very simplicity, 
is the most subtle of arts, and the road to achievement is 
a long one. Do not be discouraged. You may grope 
blindly at first, and some days it will seem as though you 
are going backward instead of forward, but gradually the 
light will come at last. 


Some Practical Hints 


I am always asked, “How long should I practise?” 
Since every one’s need is individual, this is a question you 
must decide for yourself. Do not practise when you are 
tired; this does more harm than good. Since the voice is 
the most personal of instruments, care must be taken to 
keep the body in good health. If you are overtired or 
nervous, or ill, it will immediately show in your singing. 
Always practise in a well ventilated room, and of course 
you know that you must have the clothing loose so that 
you may breathe deeply when you do your practising; 
your diaphragm will be cramped if you sit down. 


Study Languages 


In addition to your singing, it is necessary to study the 
languages—French and Italian—and take lessons in har- 
mony and sight reading. Later you must study interpreta- 
tion and finish. But these can wait. Most important of 


all is to build a good foundation and perfect yourself in 
voice production. 
Courses in Dramatic Art 

After you have mastered the essentials, you must take a 
course in dramatic art and study with one who makes a 
specialty of opera training. Then a year or two abroad, 
not because it is absolutely necessary from a musical 
standpoint, but rather as a matter of experience. Unfor- 
tunately, in America the opera singer, has so little oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. Your opera here makes higher de- 
mands than any other opera in the world. Your public 
will have only the most famous and talented of artists and 
will not tolerate a novice, however excellent he or she 
may be. Consequently, if one is to have actual experience 
along these lines, one must go abroad to get it. With op- 
era in all the good sized towns it is a comparatively easy 
matter to become a member of one of these companies. 

Some of them are indifferent, some passably good and 
a few excellent, but in all of them the young singer may 
find an invaluable school for training and discipline. Two 
or three years of this, slowly learning, slowly growing in 
one’s art, and then, if one is worthy and the gods are 
kind, there comes a great night when one may shine, a 
glorious star, in the Metropolitan orbit. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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Symphony Orchestra, With Jean Lamont Schaefer Con- 
ductor—Matinee Musicale’s 269th Afternoon— 
Kriedmann Student’s Recital—Wesleyan 
Choral Society—University School of 
Music Events—Notes 


Lincoln is the proud possessor of a symphony orchestra, 
with Jean Lamont Schaefer, conductor. Concerts were 
given on Thursday afternoon, at the Oliver Theater, on the 
following dates, January 18, February 1, February 15, and 
March 1. Lincoln is indeed favored in possessing so 
capable a man for conductor, one who is firm, and yet 
sympathetic and who conducts with great skill, Four con- 
certs have been given which have illustrated to the enthusi- 
astic audiences that Professor Schaefer’s effort bring 
symphonic culture to the capital city of Nebraska, is appre- 
ciated. The programs brought forth symphonies by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn and Schubert. The soloist at the first con- 
cert was Hortense G. Singer, pianist, who gave Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto in G minor with the orchestra. Mrs. 
Singer is gifted with youth, strength, personality, musical 
perception and brilliancy of technic. 

The soloist for the second concert was Madame de 
Vilmar, dramatic soprano, who sang the aria, “Pleurez 
mes yeux,” from “Le Cid,” by Massenet, and she scored a 
marked success. Her voice, satisfactory in all styles, was 
heard to very great advantage. her full resonant tones. 
reaching every crevice. She is indeed a “Queen of Song,” 
and her listeners gave her a great ovation. 

At the third concert, Henry Cox, violinist of Omaha and 
concertmaster of the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra, played 
the adagio and finale from the Bruch concerto, and proved 
a symphony star. His fine, clear, inspiring tone was a de- 
light and his playing showed ample technic and a warm 
musical temperament. 

The fourth concert this afternoon consisted of a Haydn 
symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture and the Liszt 
Hungarian rhapsody, No, 2. A large, enthusiastic audience 
was present. 

The Lincoln Symphony Association, a body of music 
loving, public spirited citizens, has been formed to assist 
in any way needed with this great movement. F. M. Hall 
is president and Mrs. J. E. Miller secretary-treasurer. 


Two Hundred and Sixty-ninth Afternoon Concert 


A recital, under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale, 
entitled “Appreciation of Lyric Song,” was charmingly 
presented by Lucy M. Haywood, lecturer; Lillian Polley, 
soprano; Anne Stuart, pianist. The program was as fol- 
lows: Form—Binary form, “Rosebud,” Ternary form, 
“With a Water Lily,” Grieg; strophe, “Im Volkston,” Hil- 
dach; Durschkomponirt, “Serenade,” Strauss; recitative 
aria, “Mignon,” Thomas. Historical Periods—Folksong, 
French Folksong (arr. Wekerlin) ; early art song, “Adam 
de la Halle,” Rondel; classical period, “Bid Me Discourse,” 
Bishop; romantic period, “Evening.” Thomas; realistic pe- 
riod, “The Elfin’s Dream,” Hugo Wolf. Modern Songs— 
Stories Told to Many—“Mistress Rosebud,” Chapman; 
“Winter Butterflies,” Foster; songs for one alone, “A Lull- 
aby,” MacDowell; a reverie, “A Memory,” Fairchild; ex- 
pressions of mood—“An April Heart,” “When Spring 
Awakes,” “The World Is Full of April,” “A Little Maid 
Loves a Boy,” “The Magic of the Spring,” “You and I and 
April,” Clough-Leighter. 

Miss Haywood’s lecture was concise and clear. Mrs. 
Polley sang the difficult program in a finished manner. 
She was in splendid voice and her style always charms her 
hearers. Miss Stuart added much to the program by her 
sympathetic accompaniments. 


Musical Art Club 


The Musical Art Club kept open house for its friends, 
largely the musical fraternity, of Lincoln and suburbs 
Monday evening, February 26, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Cline. One of the undertakings of the club 
year is this open meeting, when all meet on a common 
ground, and this club is to be commended upon its success. 
An interesting program was offered by the following local 
artists, members of the club, of which the hostess, Mrs. 
Cline, is president: Annia Jones, pianist; Maude Gutzmer, 
contralto: Miriam Little, cellist; Louise Zumwinkle, ac- 
companist. Composers represented on the program were: 
Beethoven, Bendel, Freml, MacDowell, Nicola Vassai, 
Augusta Holmes, Carpenter, La Forge, Pergolese, Cui and 
Popper. 

Recital by Kriedemann Students 


Walt’s Recital Hall was the scene of a fine piano concert 
when Konrad Kriedemann presented three highly talented 
pupils in a well selected program. All showed marked 
progress and played with skill and understanding. Those 
participating in the program were Anna Mucke, Julian R. 
Williams and Ruth Dargin. 


Wesleyan Choral Society 


“The Messiah” was given at University Church at Uni- 
versity by the Choral Society of Wesleyan University, with 
F. W. Kerns as director. A well drilled chorus, splendid 
soloists, a balanced orchestra and a devotedly attentive 
audience made the event a notable one. 


University School of Music 


One of the most satisfactory be Sue in years was the 


Chopin recital oe by Ruth ~~ post-graduate student 
student with Lura Sch ler Smith, of the University 
Miss 


School of Music. agnell’s playing was marked by 
distinctive interpretation, rhythmic force and sound attain- 
ment. A large audience greeted her with rounds of sincere 


applause. 
Notes 


Rabbi Jacob Singer gave a decidedly interestin educa- 
tional lecture on “Hebrew Music” before the Thursday 


Morning Lecture Circle at the home of Mrs. H. Burkett 
last week. Rabbi Singer is instructor in musical history at 
the State University and is a lecturer of deep attainments. 

Ruth Pilcher, of the piano:department of the University 
School of Music, furnished a program at convocation at 
Cotner University. Her numbers were “Novelette” in E, 
Schumann; etude in F sharp, Arensky; “Rigaudon,” Mac- 
Dowell; scherzo in B minor, Chopin. 

Her playing attracted a large audience, which was 
decidedly friendly from the start, so charmingly did she 
present her message. Her crisp, light touch made the 
MacDowell number a great favorite and she was recalled 
—_ times. Miss Pilcher is a member of Sigma Alpha 

ota. 

At the State University convocation, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, Ernest Harrison, post-graduate student with Sid- 
ney Silber, gave the B flat minor Tschaikowsky concerto 
in a masterly manner. This young artist is demanding 
recognition on his own merit whenever he appears, for his 
interpretations are remarkable. Orchestral parts were sup- 
plied by Mr. Silber with great spirit and contributed much 
to the success of the performance. 

The music loving, opera going public anticipates a mas- 
terly rendition of “Mignon” by the Le Baron-Wheatley 
( Ypera School late this month. It has been requested that 

Carmen” be repeated, such favor did it find when pre- 
sented last year. 

The fifth symphony by Beethoven was the offering at the 
State University convocation this morning under the ever 
capable, ever welcome direction of Carrie B. Raymond. 
These programs are greatly appreciated both by the town 
folk and the University students and faculty, and are 
counted one of the valuable assets of Lincoln. 

The Schumann-Heink Club of Cotner University met 
with the young men of the organization as hosts. pro- 
gram of classical and modern songs was given, after 
which a supper was served. These meetings are monthly 
ones and are much enjoyed. The Schumann-Heink sou- 
venir album belonging to the club is developing into a 
valued collection. 

Mme. Gilberté appeared before a large crowd at the 
Oliver Theater, when she charmed all with her naive act- 
ing and songs. 

The Junior Matinee Musicale recently entertained at 
Curtice Hall with a fine program by Edna Smith, Ruth 
Detley, Aetna Eakin, Willa Gwin, Ann Mucke and Doris 
Cole. ym 





Presentation to Gatti-Casazza 


As a token of appreciation for the splendid work which 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza has accomplished in presenting ten 
performances of opera each season at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, the board of directors of that institution 
presented the impresario with a silver punch bowl. . Willis 
L. Ogden, president, and Thomas L. Leeming, represent- 
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ing the board, made the presentation. Accompanying the 
gift was the following engrossed letter : 

“Under your direction the Metropolitan Opera House 
has become the foremost opera house in the world, and 
this has helped to make New York a great music center. 
All music lovers in the great city of New York are deeply 
indebted to you for your distinguished services. While 

many of these friends are unknown to you, they applaud 
the spirit and ability that you have shown, and take this 
measure of informing you of their apreciation.” 





Let Music Reign 





(Arthur Price, in the San Francisco Examiner.) 
[Assemblyman J. E. Manning has introduced a bill to 
exempt one piano and one talking machine from attachment 
for debt.—News Item.] 


Let music reign supreme, my lads, 
Give harmony a chance; 

The bills come by the ream, my lads, 
But on shall go the dance; 

The constable may take the stove, 
The sheriff take the beds, 

But give the disks another move, 
And dance ’em off their heads. 


Oh, let the bills go high, my lads, 
Nor give a thought to care, 

We'll have the open sky, my lads, 
We'll take our music there; 

The constable may take the soap, 
The sheriff take the broom, 

They leave our grand piano—hope 
And music end our gloom. 


We owe the grocery man, my lads, 
We owe the butcher chap; 
Oh, let them come to pan, my lads, 
We shouldn’t give a rap; 
Stick on a roll of Wagner, boys, 
And, too, a Wagner disk, 
We'll drown them with our music, boys, 
So start the records brisk. 


The tailor sore is at the door, 
The baker’s on the porch, 
The landlord stalks upon our walks, 
So play a lively march; 
The gasman’s in the area way, 
A turning off the meter ; 
Oh, let a comic ditty play, 
So time may go the fleeter. 


They cannot touch our music box, 
So let it play a glee; . 

An air by Strauss to make our house 
So redfernmasonry ! 

Oh, music soothes the savage breast, 
Collectors can’t refuse a- 

Nother chance to us who dance 
To tunes by John P. Sousa! 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell to Give Studio Lectures 





Mme. Haggerty- Snell, teacher of vocal music, will give 
a series of four lectures in her attractive studio, 130 West 
Ninety-seventh street, New York, on the evenings of March 
9, 16, 23 and 30. Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s subject will be 

‘The How and What of the Correct Usé of the Voice in 
Speech and Song.” 


Rose Lutiger Gannon Wins High Praise 





One of Chicago's foremost contraltos, who has been 
especially active, is Rose Lutiger Gannon. She has filled 
numerous engagements, winning much unanimous praise 
at each appearance. On February 24, Mrs. Gannon opened 
the Lenten Musicales, at the Oliver Hotel, South Bend, 
Ind. Under the auspices of the Loyola University, Mrs. 
Gannon will furnish a program at the Powers Theater, 
Chicago, on March 11. Recently this prominent contralto 


assisted ‘at the concert of the Lyric Choral Society of 
Racine, Wis. Her success is attested in the following 


‘press tributes : 


Racine Lyric Choral Socicty was again proud in bringing to the 
city one of the finest contralto singers ever he here—Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, of Chicago. Racine music lovers who heard her 
last night will ever be grateful to the choral societ for bringing 
her to the city and giving them the bg sy Hi qnioriae, her 
wonderfully beautiful contralto voice, Aside from her voice, Madame 
Gannon has other qualities which endear her to her audience. She 
has a keen sense of the dramatic, and sings with all the expression 
and feeling it is possible to get out of the music, while her stage 
presence is charming in every way and entirely free from affecta- 
tion of any kind.—Racine (Wis Times- Call. 





Splendid concert given by Lyric soem y Society, assisted by 
Rose Lutiger Cannon, contralto soloist, of Chicago, who occupies 
a high place in the musical world. As the songs were entirely 
dissimilar in nature they displayed to best advantage the range and 
co of her voice, rich, colorful, winning.—Racine (Wis.) Jour- 

ews. 





How Maud Powell’s Baggage 
Saved Trainman’s Life 
(From a Laurel, Miss., Exchange.) 

The life of F. Schlumbrecht, ‘baggage mastér on the 
wrecked New Orleans and Northeastern train, was saved 
by a gigantic wardrobe trunk owned by Maud Powell, 
who appears here tomorrow night under the auspices of 
the Laurel Music Club, according to a story told by em- 
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Florence Macbeth last night delighted a huge 
audience at Trinity Auditorium. With the first 
vibrant tones of the difficult aria Arlette, of 
Delibes, the audience became tense with interest. 
Miss Macbeth kept them in that position until the 
last lingering note of her last selection. Los 
Angeles took Miss Macbeth to its heart and will 
await impatiently the time when she will again 
be here. 
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ployees of the Northeastern who saw Schlumbrecht after 
the wreck. 

Schlumbrecht was reclining on his locker box, having 
shifted all baggage for Laurel to a handy point, when the 
wreck occurred. A big steel safe is part of the baggage car 
equipment, and when the car turned over the safe was 
headed toward Schlumbrecht and would have crushed him 
against the side of the car. 

Mme. Powell’s trunk was nearer Schlumbrecht than the 
safe, and in the rolling of the car the trunk started toward 
the safe, blocking the passage of the safe long enough for 
Schlumbrecht to get out of the way. 





James Goddard Scores Heavily in Salem, Ore. 





The following telegram received. by the Musicat 
Courter from Ray Andrews, attests to the big success 
scored by James Goddard, in Salem, Ore. 

James Goddard, bass, of Chicago Grand Opera Company, ap- 
peared in concert here tonight in the big civic entertainment 
course. One of the largest audiences in the history of the city, 
almost two thousand people, greeted him. Goddard disclosed a 
voice of great power and richness of tone. His stirring rendition 
of “Danny Deever” held the entire audience tense. Encores were 
numerous and responded to with graciousness. After the final num- 
ber on the set program, hardly a person manifested a disposition 
to leave. (Signed) Ray Anprews. 





An Appreciation of Skovgaard 


C. C. Caldwell, principal of the Pocahontas High School 
of Pocahontas, Va., sent the following favorable letter to 
the Danish violinist, Skovgaard, after the concert which 
he and his Metropolitan company gave in Pocahontas re- 
cently : 

February 20, 1917 

Dear Mr. Sxovcaarp—This is to follow you up with what we think 
of you and your company, since you left our town. I have never 
heard so much praise for any performance as I have heard today 
You gave ws a good concert and Pocahontas has a warm spot in 
her heart for you. I want to say personally that I have never 
heard such a fine program and especially such violin playing. My 
only regret is that you had to leave town so early. I wanted to 
know you better. Enclosed is a copy of a letter which I have just 
sent to the principals in Edenton and Goldsboro. I hope it will 
reach them the time you do. It does my soul aaa to write 
these letters for I know the people who hear you will agree with 
me and appreciate them. Good luck to you. May the success which 
you merit follow you all your way. fou made some friendy in 
Pocahontas and they want you to know it, 

Most sincerely, 
> C. Carowertr 
Pocahontas" High School, 

Mr. Caldwell’s enthusiasm over the performance in his 
town prompted 7 to send ” following letter to the 
principal of the Edenton and Goldshoro (N, C.), High 
Schools, where Skovgaard and his company appeared: 

February 20, 1917 

Dear Sir—I am writing you this with the hope that it may reach 
you before the Metropolitan Company reaches your city for the 
performance there. The company gave a concert in Pocahontas last 
night and it pleased everybody. Don't hesitate to boost it and get 
a good sual out to hear it. It is all and even more than the 
advertising matter proclaims. Skovgaard, the violinist, is a wonder, 
He held the audience here so silent one could hear a pin 
when he had rendered “Home, Sweet Home” and 
River” there were many tear dimmed eyes in the audience 
be‘ag artists in their line, they are about the nicest people 
met on the platform. 

Of course you are a stranger to me, I do 
name, but I cannot refrain from sending you 
to give you my experience with the company 

ours “ary truly, 
{ “al DWELL, 
School, 


Principal, 
Pocahontas, Va 


drop, and 
“Suwanee 
Besides 
I ever 


fiot even know your 
this line in advance 


Principal, 


Pocahontas itigis Pocahontas, Va 





Mary Kaestner’s Success 





Cincinnati joined in the praise which Mary Kaestner, the 
dramatic soprano of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
has been receiving all over the country this winter. Re 
cently the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune said that Miss 
Kaestner had added another decided success to her list of 


local triumphs, and made reference to her “vibrant, flexible 
soprano voice, carrying the full dramatic effect of the 
character (Giaconda), while her playing of the part 


throughout, and particularly in the dramatic finale, stamped 
her as an actress of more than ordinary power.” The same 
paper says of Miss Kaestner’s Elsa in “Lohengrin” that it 
was in every sense of the word a triumph. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Concert 





On Tuesday evening, March 6, the Fiqué Musical Insti- 
tute, of Brooklyn, gave its 127th students’ musicale. A 
large and fashionable audience attended. An attractive and 
well arranged program was offered, which comprised com 
positions by Mendelssohn, Streabbog, Verdi, Rubinstein, 
Goring-Thomas, Dorn, Chonin. Leschetizky, Schubert, Sal- 
ter, Lack, Chaminade, Ambroise Thomas, Ware, Mozart, 
Bach, Fiqué and Moszkowski 

The participants were Edythe Norris, Etha 
Clarice Holzhalb, Leo Ryan, Margareta Welsch, 
dlebury, Estelle Waiser, Florence M. Groves, 
Reid, Anna Sitherberg and Lillian Levin 


Krieger, 
Mary Pen 
Elizabeth 


S. Constantino Teas at 
Saint Vincent Ferrer Church 


S. Constantino Yon will produce on April 6 (Good Fri 
day) Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of Our Lord” at St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s temporary church, New York. The solo- 
ists will be Olive Owens, soprano; Robert Wood, baritone. 
both artist pupils of S. C. Yon, and R. Rotondo, tenor 
The chorus will consist of twenty-five mixed voices, all 
pupils of Mr. Yon. 

A large orchestra will assist in the 
work, which will be conducted by S, C 


production of this 
Yon 








FLORENCE EASTON 


SOPRANO 





FRANCIS 


TENOR 





MACLENNAN — 


Of Covent Garden (London), Royal Opera (Berlin) 
Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and ChicagoOpera(Chicago) 


Have obtained leave ot absence to remain in this country 
until the close of hostilities and will be available for con- 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 
in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN 





Management DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New Yorky 





Marion Morgan’s : 


ROMAN BALLET 


ROUTE 1916 








Dec. 24, Minneapolis Dec. 31, St. Paul 


1917 


17, Des Moines 








Dec. 
In a Historical Roman Ballet inlThree Episodes. Season 1916-17. Second Coast to Coast re 
Tour under personal management of MARION MORGAN, 336 W. 58th St., New York City Feb. 


7, Duluth Feb. a5, San Francisco Apr. 1, Los Angeles 
15, Winnipeg Mar. 4, San Francisco Apr. 11, Salt Lake City 
22, Calgary Mar. 11, Oakland Apr, 15, Denver 
29, Vancouver Mar. 18, Stockton, Apr. 26, Lincoln 

attle Fresno Apr. 29, Omaha 

11, Portland Sacramento ay 7, Milwaukee 

18, San Francisco Mar. 25, Los Angeles May 14, Palace, Chicago 
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World- Famed Pianist 
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Exclusive Managemeat R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


KNABE PIANO USED 





MUSICAL COURIER 


March 15, 1917. 





BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. 
(From left to right) Hugo Kortschak, Emmeran Stoeber, Clarence Evans, Hermann Felber, Jr. 


Berkshire String Quartet 


Next Tuesday evening, March 20, the Berkshire String 
Quartet will give its first New York chamber music con- 
cert in Aeolian Hall, rendering the following program: 
Quartet in D major (César Franck), “Serenade” for string 
quartet (Hugo Wolf), and Haydn's quartet in B flat major, 
op. 50. 


Julia Heinrich Recital 


Julia Heinrich gave her annual New York song recital 
on Thursday afternoon, March 8, at Aeolian Hall, before 
a large and interested audience. She was in excellent 
voice and sang delightfully. Her program offered many 
novelties, among them four songs by Richard Strauss, 
recently published and edited by her father; the late Max 
Heinrich. Arthur Foote’s “In Lilac Time,” “Daffodils,” 
by Hammann, and Leo Braun’s “A Bubble,” are new, the 
first two, in manuscript, and the latter dedicated to Miss 
Heinrich, received its first public hearing. The two songs 
by her father, “Dreams” and “To the Moonlight,” figured 
on her tours, and have won much applause. Miss Hein- 
rich sang these two songs with much warmth and intensity. 
Her first two groups were devoted to Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Richard Strauss. A French group by Duparc, 


Fauré, and Debussy followed, and the recital closed with 
a group of six English songs. She was recalled many 
times, and was obliged to respond with several added 
numbers. 

Ellis Clark Hammann gave valuable support at the 
piano. His “Daffodils,” which Miss Heinrich sang with 
charm, won much favor. 

The audience demanded repetition of 
“Geheimnes” and Leo Braun’s “A Bubble.” 


Heniot Levy Lauded 


Heniot Levy, pianist, at his r recent Chicago recital, won 
the following press favor: 

he power of deep artistic expression is his. He approaches his 
art not only from without, for which his masterly technic in full 
measure gives his hand facility, but he also sinks himself with an 
artist’s sincerity into the inner spirit of his music and gives it a 
pu. makes it full of expression and fraught with feeling.—Staats- 
eitung. 


Schubert's 


Mr. Levy regarded the fantasy as a study in rhythms, and as 
such he played it appreciatively, imaginatively, with delicate addi- 
tions of dynamic contrasts and with unobtrusive tone.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


At the Illinois Theater, Heniot Levy was playing Chopin when 
I came in and playing with the instinctive feeling for the poetry 
of the music which he always brings to the interpretation of the 
works of Chopin. There was vigor to it, yet the prevailing character 
was of the poesy that formed the ground tone of all Chopin's 


thought. aie. a oe this with pevtons racial intuition and gives 
ie ion with a heartedness. The ce 

“playing most co Saree Se 0 O08 08 entero 
at ~ Ph of the group Chicago Ev Evening P. 


The fantasie in F minor and the ballade A Sot males, of Cheeta 
showed to their best advantage Mr. Levy's brilliant technic and 
refinement and sincerity of his musicianly pote need yeh 
cago American. 

Heniot Levy is a, performer, it would seem, who is blessed with 
many admirers. ¢ Illinois Theater held one of the largest audi- 
ences of the M.... when he gave a recital there yesterday, and 

thering left the pianist in no uncertainty as to the esteem in 
it held his gifts. The fantasie in the same Ag by Cho so 
performed with admirable understanding by th 6 pisn 
put into it more than the execution of ee notes. ia: 4 wel 
too, with the A flat ballade by the sam mao, 
iece with poetic fervor as well as with Tochaiead inane, yes Peo 


fess 


Hurrying on to the Illinois Theater, there was just time to find 
another pianist of - aims and fae Sgeemginents, eniot Levy. He 
payed ebussy’s efiets dans l'eau” lightly, clearly, delicately, 

with poetry and discrimination. The last two numbers were 
examples of virtuosity on the part of the artist, making great de- 
ee he was fully capable of answering.—Chicago Evening 
ourn: 





Elsie Lyén’s New York Engagements 


Owing to the fact that there have been several other 
artists confused with Elsa Lyén, of Carnegie Hall, Miss 
Ly6n wishes to announce that after this she will be known 
as Elsie instead of Elsa. Incidentally, the last name is 
pronounced the following way, “Leeon”—the long sound 
being given to the “e,” with a very slight accent on the 
last syllable. 

This young contralto has met with much success both 
abroad and outside of New York. On March 17 she will 
assist Manna Zucca at her composition recital at Aeolian 
Hall. She has also been engaged as one of the two soloists 
to appear at the Schola Cantorum concert at Carnegie 
Hall on March 28, appearing again with that organization 
in Brooklyn at the Academy of Music on the 3oth. Miss 
Lyén sang at the Manhattan Club on March 8, and will 
sing at the Temple at Mount Vernon on the 23d. 





Joint Recital at Warford School of Music 


Tuesday evening, March 6, h 6, Claude Warford Presented 
Madeline Heyder, pianist, and Edgar Schofield in a joint 
recital at the Warford School of Music, Morristown, N. J. 
This, the last concert of this season’s series, proved to 
be a great success. The artists were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The other artists who have participated in this season’s 
course are Mme. Buckhout, Tilla Gemunder, Edith Hallett 
Frank and Marjorie Horton, sopranos; the McConnell 
trio; Dora Becker and Jacques Kasner, violinists ; Gordon 
Hampson, pianist ; Jacques Gloeckner, cellist ; Edna Peard, 
contralto ; Harvey Hindemeyer and Harold Fowler, tenors, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. 





Unclaimed Letters 


Letters addressed to 
Mme. Miroslava, 
Albert Baker, 
are being held at the Musicat Courter office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, for claimants. Any information tending to place 
the above in the proper hands will be appreciated. 








‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 

genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods, 

Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


i RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Exclesive Management. Annie Priedberg. 1425 Broadway. New York 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


Se 








Concert 

Soloist Fifth A RE Charch, New — 
Oaeee NUMBER OF PUPILS ey 
713 N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N. 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
RA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 00th Street, New York 
Telephowe, Riverside 5228 


KARL BARLEBEN 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Four times as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


77 Dartmouth Street - Boston, Mass. 








LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Ine. 
MAURITS LEEFSON}  pILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHEVALIER LOVERDE 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
139 WEST 4let STREET NEW YORK 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bidg Chicago, Illinois 


THOMAS ASKIN jpn ee 


BARITONE 
An art form ploying nee r tion and gesture 


214 Blanchard Ball Hy mtr Callf. 











HUBBARD -GOTTHELF 
OPERALOGUES 


Havrah W. L. Hubbard Claude Cotthelf 
Former Music Editor Concert Pianist 





Chicago Tribune 
Gertrude F. Cowen, Manager, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
Masee & Hamlin Piane 


Zona Maie GRISWOLD 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, Concerts, Recitals, Festivals 
TOURING THE SOUTH 
Address all communications to 


E. A. FIMMEN, 106 Morningside Drive, New York 
T 3 ph ww 2. tA. 8905 








r. school of M 


FE LEECH s STERNER, Director 
Geaotosbeamer tan amivetelawwn erudentn 


Central Park Weat 


usic and Arts 


Tel. 679 Riverside 








MAX JACOBS 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 


The Jacobs String Quartet 


New York Orchestral Society 





Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 


Telephone 3970 Columbus 





Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of * 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 


rooms. 
of all countries. 


Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 students 
Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but foreigners 


received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 
The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely : Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 


opera, 
music, dheraterd and zxsthetics. 


chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


DR. ROENTSCH 





ir-BECK 


Leading Baritone, Chicago Opera Association. 
Concert Recital 
Address: Hotel Claridge, New York City. 


Mane | The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Sdith Rubel, ‘Marie Koemact, Brenda Puliam, 


Welfechn Musical Berean Mew York 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


1621-2 st. aay eae Island, Ill. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 
Studios: 302 Mag jms 
feb ee mi 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"“Who Knows the Voice"—— 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, S. D. 


[REUTER 

















P 
H 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE *2==: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““<ccumpemiat” 


JOINT RECITALS 





307 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, I11, 
Phone, Harrison 2266 








MUSICAL 
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FACTORY, 3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING Be SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











FLETCHER-COPP 


E 

E 

L,_ _ Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
& Fletcher Music Method 


31 YorkTerrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


{BUTLER = 


PUPILS pot lng 
Chicago, Il. 








512 Fine Arts Building 


Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc., 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART “% superior teachers 


All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich, 


Granberry Piano Sehoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 


—Tue Faetten System— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL=-NEW YORK 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY utsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
KURT eu Director 
“THE Sco OF GHES EST STANDARDS” 














Saint Louis, Mo. 








Musical 


LONGY SCHOOL tistiittion 


1o2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass, 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
_ Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
_ Representatives of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikisch, 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure ptzzieato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
eato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — ‘‘A n Artist's 
Touch’’—which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REIN 
DAHL VIOLINS, 





Reindahl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, fietise "Wisconsin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Chinen Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, President «= 


ss: Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 








E SOPRANO 
D 

I Address: 

u 226 West 78th St., N.Y. 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

C Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
E Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
oO Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood- 
R good, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
Cc 1425 Broadway, New York Berri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

E Met. Opera House Building Srecta Operatic Trainine (IncLupinG Action), 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 


Albino Gorno 

Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 

Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 

Mary Venable 

Ottilie H. Dickerscheid 
Louise Church 


Lillian Kreimer 
Lino Mattioli 
Lillian Arkell Rixford 


Louise Doti 


Walter Werner 
Ignatz Agiewicz 


Emil Heermann 


Adolph Stadermann 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Wm. M. Knox 


Irene Gardner 


Giacinto Gorno 


Joseph O’Meara 
Walter Gilewicz 


Hans Schroeder 


—cooo— 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNAT!, OHIO 





Chicago Musical College 


624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist 


DR. F, ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(Three Schools) 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Moderna 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music £020. caviy tre 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAzMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students Harmo ny lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOG! E. 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


protessors. 














NGNT CONSETNAECES of MUSIC. ° Estastisnen 1867 


soTH YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 
| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


| Elocution—M U S1C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 
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Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Upera, 
Ideal location and residence department with 
t superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time 


For catal 


e and information 


Bertua Baur, Directress. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
ie 212 West 59th Street, New! YorkiCity 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretic al and Historical Branches. 


3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B, CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE}'FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN}],THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR, LINDNER Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 
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FRIEDHEIM 
ESY4 5 


INTERPRETER 
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Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 






MUSICAL COURIER 
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THE 


STEINWAY]| SilasonS Hani 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 
Are Everywhere Known As OF PI ANOS 99 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
&. Peall, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


Setaiad Cea GhGs Ration Magmen Oia Peshnam Oe; Wa Sanaa BOSTON] 

Warereoms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstra 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


STEINW AY & SONS 


The most costly piano in the world 
































yuality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
A A Lnhhes for 79 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 


Name SONMET* 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a@ synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. is known throughout America and Europe for its 
To make the most artistic piano artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
possible has been the one aim, and excellence as a Player Piano. 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 


the fact that : THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- Factory and General Offices: 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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